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'  ^liE  Nonconformist  controversy  would  lie  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits,  were  Imt  the  respective  parties  capa¬ 
ble  of  comings  to  an  at^reenient  upon  one  preliminary  point, 
the  suftieiency  of  the  New  I'estanient  as  the  soh‘  umpire  in  the 
disimtation.  If  this  were  once  fully  recoc^nised,  and  the  plain 
l^rammatieal  import  of  the  phraseology  employed  by  the  in- 
'  spired  writers  allowed  to  decide  the  points  at  issue,  it  would  be 

'  impossible  that  a  wide  diderence  of  opinion  could  long  continue 

[  to  subsist  among  tlie  real  members  of  the  Indivisible  Church 

;  of  Christ,  The  exclusive  authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation 

'is  professedly  admitted  on  both  sides :  the  disinclination  im- 
[  vpffcitly  to  refer  the  decision  to  this  only  competent  arbiter, 

^  springs  from  no  indifference  to  the  sanction  of  the  Scriptures, 

f  ’as  is  evident  from  the  avidity  with  which  any  cx})ression  or  re¬ 

mote  allusion  that  might  seem  to  favour  certain  notions  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity,  is  appropriated  hy  th(»se  controvertists  in  whom 
tliis  disinclination  most  strongly  betrays  itself.  The  advocate 
of  Diocesan  Episcopacy  will  not  of  course  be  found  to  concede 
that  the  New  Testament  contains  any  expressions  hostile  to  its 
claims;  but  he  is  not  in  general  unwilling  to  allow  that  it  is 
insufficient  to  put  the  question  to  rest.  In  addition,  therefore, 
be  summons  to  his  aid  the  arguments  drawn  from  expediency, 

I  the  equivocal  plea  of  usefulness,  considerations  in  regard  to  the 
host  mode  of  employing  talents.  He  entangles  us  in  intricate 
discussions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  the  civil  institutions  of  tlie  Jews  ;  the  difference  between 
j  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Christian  profession,  and  those 
of  the  primitive  Churches ;  and  the  varieties  of  religious  sen- 
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iiitient  and  practice  vliicii  obtain  anion^  Dissenters  themseWes 
When  he  has  thus  widened  the  field  of  argument,  and  raised  t 
cloud  of  learned  dust,  he  triumphantly  adduces  the  impossibi. 
lity  of  ever  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  a  proof  of 
the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  controversy. 

Now,  though  we  have  no  objection  to  meet  these,  and  all  si¬ 
milar  arguments,  in  every  sha|>e  which  they  may  assume 
(and  indeed  they  have  all  been  met  already  repeatedly,  and  shewn 
to  be  either  sophistical,  or  eipially  available  in  our  cause  as  in 
that  of  our  opponents,)  we  must  contend  that  to  assert  or  to 
imply  the  insufliciency  of  the  New  Testament  to  decide  the  con¬ 
troversy,  is,  on  the  part  of  our  opponents,  a  petitio  principH. 
To  concede  it  would  be  to  compromise  the  grand  principle  of 
Protestantism,  the  most  important  position  in  the  whole  contest 
Can  any  plausible  reasons  u  priori  be  assigned,  why  the  Divine 
rule  of  our  faith  should  not  be  found  to  comprise  principles 
adequate  to  the  determination  of  every  branch  of  Christiin 
practice  P  Arc  we  left  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  requisiite 
description  of  character  by  which  those  are  distinguishable  who 
ought  to  com|>08e  a  Christian  society  P  Have  we  no  s|)ecific 
laws  laid  down  for  its  government,  or  are  we  to  conclude  that 
every  form  of  government  is  equally  the  object  of  approbation 
to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  P  Such  a  supposition  would 
seem  almost  to  libel  the  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Revelation, 
or  to  impugn  the  perfection  of  the  Scripture  Testimony. 

While  we  are  satisfied  that  in  this  point  of  view  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  argument  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formists,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  has  often,  on  both  sides,  been  managed  in  a  style  of  which 
we  cannot  but  disapprove.  Seldom  has  a  Dissenter  written  on 
the  subject  but  in  defence.  The  debate  has  therefore  too 
generally  turned  on  points  of  inferior  moment,  and  has  been 
mixed  up  with  much  of  a  personal  or  local  nature,  which  could 
secure  only  an  ephemeral  existence,  and  a  limited  iidluence  to 
the  discussion. 

‘  The  present  Work  is  an  attempt  to  redeem  the  subject  of  which  h 
treats,  from  the  disadvantages  of  fugitive  controversy.  Hitherto,  the 

{irinciples  of  Nonconformity  have  never  been  fairly  and  explicitly  ex* 
libiteu,  ns  a  coherent  system  of  religious  and  political  truth  ;  owing, 
in  part,  to  a  circumstance  which  must  be  allowed  to  reflect  some  ere* 
dit  upon  the  Dissunters.  All,  or  nearly  ail,  the  publications  upon  the 
subject  have  been,  on  their  side,  of  a  defensive  nature,  originating  in 
some  unprovoked  polemical  aggression.  This  was  the  case  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Archbishop  Wbitgift  and  Cartwright ;  it  was  the 
case  with  the  “  Melius  Inquirendum,*’  the  Mischief  of  Imposition,” 
bv  V’^incenl  Alsop,  and  the  other  replies  to  Bishop  Stillingfleel,  by 
(fichard  Baxter,  John  Howe,  and  Dr.  Owen,  with  Pierce’s  learoed 
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w  Vindication,'*  in  reply  to  Dr.  Nichols,  and  De  Laune’s  ‘‘  Plea 
with  Joyce's  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Derry;  and  lastly,  with  Tow- 
gooil’s  “  Letters  to  White.**  In  ali  of  these,  consequently,  the  rea¬ 
der’s  attention  is  liisproportionately  occupied  with  the  hu>ines8  of  per¬ 
sonal  vindication  and  rejoinder,  with  discussions  foreign  from  the  main 
question,  oRen  degenerating  into  mere  logomachy,  and  witli  references 
to  matters  of  temporary  interest,  which,  although  rendered  necessary 
by  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  several  publications,  add  but  little 
to  their  permanent  utility.  In  controversial  works  of  this  description, 
if  any  thing  like  an  ab^itract  proposition  is  employed  as  an  argument, 
it  too  often  assumes  the  shape  of  an  indefinite  dogma,  which  stands 
itself  in  need  of  being  demonstrated,  rather  than  that  of  an  admitted 
principle,  or  established  conclusion,  which  might  serve  ns  the  medium 
of  proof.  In  some  of  the  writers  alluded  to,  the  reasons  of  Dissent 
aremndc  to  consist  of  a  series  of  objections,  wliich  a  scheme  of  wklcr 
comprehension  would  annihilate ;  in  others,  the  doctrine  of  political 
right  occupies  too  prominent  or  too  exclusive  a  place  among  tlie 
grounds  of  Nonconformity.* 

We  were  in  want  of  a  work  written  on  those  broad  and  en¬ 
lightened  views,  which  will  carry  their  own  conxiotion  along 
with  them  ;  which  will  “  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen 
I  **  will)  the  strength,**  of  Christian  knowledge  and  liberal  think¬ 
ing;  a  work  that  should  develop  the  principles  that  will  finally 
subvert  every  secular  estahlishinent  of  Christianity  on  earth,  and 
which  are  adequate  to  the  regululion  of  the  social  conduct  of  Cliris- 
\  timis  under  any  external  predicament ;  a  work  defending  no 

[  P>rty,  as  such,  on  the  one  hand,  and  attacking  no  jmrty,  ex- 

\  cliisively,  on  the  other,  but  written  as  if  a  Church  of  Kiigland 

I  had  never  existed,  or  an  Act  of  Uniformity  had  never  passed, 

i  tSiicli  a  work,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  is  the  “  Protestant 

i  “  Nonconformity**  of  the  present  Writer.  It  supplies,  in  a  higldy 

I  satisfactory  manner,  the  grand  denideratum.  It  combines,  in 

I  an  eminent  degree,  as  we  are  convinced  even  the  adversaries  of 

,  the  cause  will  acknowled&:e,  the  Jortiter  in  ro  with  the  irufi- 

j  riter  in  modo.  The  polemic  must  possess  no  ordinary  |K>rlioii 

I  of  effrontery,  who  should  ileny  that  the  Author  has,  in  any  instance, 

I  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  blinked  the  question  ;  and  temler  must  he 

j  the  feelings  of  that  Chrisiian  who  will  be  otfended  by  the  spirit 

{  or  the  language  of  the  work. 

1  his  publication  we  consider  as  not  more  masterly  than  it  is 
seasonable.  Many  Dissenters  are  either  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
I  principles  on  which  Dissent  is  fonnde<l,  or  in  danger  ot  under¬ 
valuing  their  im|>ortance.  And  when,  too,  attenijits  are  <laily 
making  to  exhibit  the  Dissenters  as  igneranf.  factions  dema- 
,  Rogues,  who  wish  to  subvert  the  Kcelesiastical  Kstnblishmeiit 

i  of  their  country,  only  that  they  may  o(cin)y  the  fdaces  of  its 

j  present  incuinbenls,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  shew  (hat  there 

•re  Dissenters  who  know  both  bow  to  write  and  bow  to  argue  ; 
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j\ni\  that  thry  iiritluT  tiesirc  to  ln\  nor  \fhli  tlu*ir  principles  are 
capable  o!  iiicorporaleil  uitb  llie  Slate.  The  indivulual 

\\lio,  iiossessini^  the  ability  to  write  on  this suliject  as  our  Author 
has  written,  lias  the  coiirai;e  to  publish  siMitiments  to  which, 
tboii!;li  iliey  have  the  stamp  of  truth  and  the  weii^lit  of  reason, 
so  much  obloepiy  and  reproach  attacli,  tleserves  the  warmest  en¬ 
comium  and  support.  Hut  there  are  certain  circumstances  which 
impose  a  restriction  upon  us  in  this  respect,  and  we  consult  th« 
Author’s  feelings  rather  than  our  own,  in  waiving  all  further 
commendation,  and  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  im¬ 
partial  view  of  his  performance. 

'I’he  Work  is  divided  into  four  books,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided  into  chapters  and  sections,  in  some  one  or  other  of 
which  is  tak<*n  up  every  point  of  importance  in  this  extended 
and  increasingly  interesting  controversy.  As  men  stand  in  a  >ii- 
riety  of  ^*iu/a-positions  to  a  common  subject  of  investigation, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tlie  same  obji^et  should  strike 
individuals  very  ililVerently,  and  should  lead  to  a  consequent  va¬ 
riety  in  the  nunle  of  treating  it.  l’'ar  from  regretting  this,  we 
consider  it  ns  highly  favourable  to  the  interests  of  truth.  New 
paths  arc  opened,  which  all  lead  to  the  same  ultimate  point ; 
and  truth,  divesteil  of  its  adventitious  apj)endages,  is  linally 
placed  in  that  simple  and  Inminons  point  of  view',  which  enables 
every  inquirer  to  perceive  its  beauty,  and  to  admire  its  per¬ 
fection  . 

The  First  Hook  is  entirely  occujned  in  a  preliminary  disser¬ 
tation,  on  the  ‘  Necessity  of  ascertaining  fundamental  iVinciples 
‘  common  to  lioth  Sides  in  this  (hmtroversy — Definition  of  Iteli- 
‘  gion,  as  opposed  to  Irreligion — Moral  Design  of  Christian  In- 
‘  stitntions — Jewish  and  Christian  Fconomies  contrasted — Xa- 
‘  ture  of  Christian  Profession — 'rrue  Nature  and  Unity  of  the 
‘  Catholic  Church — Origin  and  essential  Character  of  Idolatry 
‘  — l^ositive  Opposition  in  the  Jewish  Kilual  to  Idolatrous 
‘  Kites — Spiiilualiiy  of  the  Christian  Kconomv — Idolatrous 
‘  Corruptions  of  (Miiistianity — Fssentlul  I  nity  of  the  Church 
‘  of  Christ,  the  Kasis  of  I’nion.’ 

No  doubt  can  he  entertained  of  the  inqiortance  of  all  these 
topics,  or  of  the  necessity  ol  having  correct  views  of  them; 
and  to  the  correctness  of  all  the  Author’s  statements  and  rea¬ 
sonings  we  very  cordially  subscribe.  To  some  readers  this 
part  of  the  work  may  he  very  useful,  hut  we  suspect  that 
lu.iiiy  will  he  r.ither  displeased  at  being  so  long  kept  from  the 
main  design.  I'lie  unavoidable  extent  of  the  work,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  subjects  it  liehooved  to  em¬ 
brace,  rendereil  it  desirable  that  nothing  should  he  attached  to 
it  which  is  not  ahsoluttdy  necessary.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
to  every  maq  who  exorcises  even  a  small  portion  of  intellect 
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on  the  existing  siaie  of  CMiristianity  in  this  country,  that  mtich 
of  wliat  is  calletl  a  rolii^ious  profession,  is  utterly  undeserviiiyj 
of  llic  name,  and  ou»:hl  not  to  he  couutenanced,  even  as  u  pro- 
ftssien,  h>  the  disciples  of  CMirist.  'I'o  maintain  it,  scarcely  a 
fragment  ot  ( 'iiristiun  sentiment,  or  feeliuc:,  or  practice,  is  rc- 
(|U;red  ;  and  yet,  thousands  of  hnpti/eii  infidels  ^lory  in  this  us 
(’hrisiianity,  aiul  deceive  .tlh  inselves  hy  it  tt»  their  eternal  ruin, 
'i  his  is  one,  and  it  is  the  most  pernicious,  of  the  ellccts  of  se- 
cufiriziiu;  the  kingdom  of  i'hrist.  To  expose  all  pretensions  to 
relitjioii,  whieli  do  not  oiij^inute  in  a  chaii&^e  of  heart,  and  the 
R]i^tak(Mi  ui'.d  cruel  charity  which  induces  men  to  support  a  sys« 
tern  of  delusion  and  hypocrisy, — to  shew  that  much  of  the  pre- 
sfiit  corruption  of  sentiment  nml  practice  which  so  extensively 
prevails,  is  the  remains  of  that  mystery  of  iniipiity,  which  a 
thousand  years  were  recpiired  to  perfect,  and  which  tlierefore  it 
would  be  foolish  to  e\|>eet  that  a  century  or  two  should  demo¬ 
lish, — are  impoitaiit  stu  vices;  justly  considered,  perhaps,  hy  the 
Author,  as  requirini^  to  he  perlormed  previously  to  enterint^  with 
iiivanlaife  on  the  subject  of  the  forms  ami  ordinances  of  the  Cios- 
|»ol.  Without  judi^iny;  tho>c  who  must  ^ive  an  account  to  a 
Liyher  tribunal  than  that  of  man,  we  cannot  conceal  our  con¬ 
viction,  that  many  of  the  diilereuces  which  prevail  umony;  Chris- 
tidus,  are  to  be  traced  «‘ilher  to  a  mistake  ndutive  to  some  im¬ 
portant  y^eiieral  ])nnciple,  or  to  the  intlaeiice  of  ho|>e9  or  fears 
of  a  worldly  nature.  Kemove  what  arc  viewed  as  the  advan- 
tuyes  of  state  palronai;e,  woiUily  respectability  and  cmolu- 
lufut,  from  one  profession,  and  repeal  the  civil  disabilities  at¬ 
tached  to  Nonconformity  from  another,  and  we  are  mistaken  if  a 
woinh  rful  traiisftfr  of  weight  would  not  speedily  take  place  in 
the  scales  of  ilicoloyicnl  debate.  Place  Christianity,  as  it  was  at 
the  hei;inuiny^,  entirely  on  its  own  naked  merits,  us  a  revelation 
of  ineicy  to  sinners,  and  add  nolliiiii^  to  its  Divine  authority 
to  enforce  its  claims,  and  we  for  oiir  part  should  entertain  neither 
ilouhts  nor  fears  as  to  tin?  result.  Somelirm^’  in  every  party 
iniylit  sutler;  hut  t^.e  Church  of  Chrisi,  so  far  from  heint^  en- 
daiiyered,  wouhl  come  Ibrth  tlie  purer  and  the  more  glorious 
from  the  trial.  There  is  something  very  strikiny;,  and  much  to 
llie  present  point,'  in  the  account  s^iven  by  the  live  disseiitiiiy^ 
breihren  of  the  \V«*stminster  Assembly,  of  the  circumstances 
which  partly  led  to  their  chancre  of  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
establishments  and  church  government.  These  hii^hly  respect- 
ahle  men,  the  fathers  of  the  y^reat  body  of  Evangelical  Dis¬ 
senters  in  this  kingdom,  fled,  it  is  well  known,  from  the  perse- 
eutious  raised  by  Archbishop  Laud,  ami  took  refui^c  in  llol- 
l»»nd,  then  the  land  of  religious  liberty.  Driven  from  their 
country,  residing  among  strangers,  and  detached  Irom  connexion 
with  any  church,  they  were,  according  to  their  own  account, 
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‘  cast  upon  a  further  necessity  of  enquiring  into  anil  ^iewin^ 

‘  tile  light  party  the  positive  part  of  church  worship  anil  <»o- 

*  verniiient  ;  aiitl  to  that  enil,  to  seaich  out  what  were  ihe 
‘  first  apostolic  directions,  pattern,  and  examph*s  of  those  pri- 
‘  initive  Churches  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  as  tiuit  sa- 
‘  cred  pillar  of  fire  to  ^uide  us.  And  in  this  enquiry  we  looked 
‘  upon  the  word  oi  Christ  as  imjiai  tiully  and  unprejudicedly  as  rceo 
‘  made  of  flesh  and  blood  are  like  to  do  in  any  juncture  ol  limev 

*  that  may  fall  out.  The  places  we  went  to,  tne  condition  we 
^  were  in,  the  company  we  went  forth  with,  aflordinij:  no  tiMap- 
^  tation  to  bias  us  any  way,  hut  leadini;  us  by  ilou  li«;tu  God’s 
‘  spirit  should  by  the  word  voiii  hsafe  to  our  consciences.  And 

*  we  had  of  all  men,  the  greatest  reason  to  he  t.ue  to  our  mw 
‘  sciences  in  what  we  should  embrace,  seeinij  it  was  lor  our  con- 

*  sciences  wc  were  deprived  at  once  of  whatever  was  dear  to  us. 

^  We  had  no  new  commonwealths  to  rear,  to  frame  church  •jo. 

‘  verninent  into,  w  hereof  any  one  ini^ht  liere  stand  in  the  otlier’s 
‘  li^ht  to  cause  the  least  variation  hy  us  from  the  primitive  pattern. 

*  We  had  iio  slate  ends  or  politicil  interests  to  coiiiply  with.  No 

*  kingdoms  ill  our  eye  to  suhdue  to  our  mould  (w  hicli  yet  willexist 
‘  with  the  peace  of  any  form  of  civil  government  on  earth),  no 

*  preferment  or  worldly  respects  to  shape  our  opinions  for.  We 
^  hud  nothing  else  to  do,  hut  simply  and  singly  to  consider  how 
‘  to  worship  (»od  aeeeptahly,  and  so  most  according  to  his  word.’* 

At  the  liazaril  of  exercising  tlie  patience  of  our  readers  with 
our  own  preliminary  remarks,  we  have  risked  the  above  quota* 
tion,  because  we  think  it  admirably  illustrates  the  state  of  mind 
necessary  to  an  impartial  examination  of  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work.  In  connexion  with  this  extract,  we  'aisli  to  draw. the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Auilior’s  statement  of  therespectsin 
which  true  Cbristians  cannot  diller.  These  the  Author  consider* 
as  the  basis  of  Christian  union,  and  these  positions  constitute  in 
fact  the  grand  preliminaries  to  the  suhscqnent  part  of  the  work. 

‘  1.  As  to  the  real  existence  of  the  religious  principle,  how  diffe¬ 
rent  soever  the  degree  of  its  prevalence.  Faith  is  that  principle  of 
spiritual  life,  which  constitutes  an  individual  a  member  of  the  true 
(church  of  Christ. 

*  As  to  the  origin  of  this  principle  in  the  heart :  for  what  diversities 
soever  of  operation  may  be  apparent,  it  is  “  the  same  God  who  work* 
eth  all  in  all.**  The  existence  of  religious  faith  can  be  ascribed  only 
to  one  efficient  cause,  the  Divine  agency  on  the  heart ;  and  the  results 
of  that  Divine  operation  must  be  of  a  uniform  character, 

‘  3.  As  to  those  essential  doctrines,  a  belief  in  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  exercise  of  the  religious  principle,  as  well  as  the  appro¬ 
priate  evidence  of  its  reality.  “  Other  foundation  can  no  man  l»y 
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than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  On  this  chief  corner 
stone  God’s  building”  must  rest.  “  For  eve^  spirit  that  confess* 
eih  that  .lesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God:  and  whosoever 
confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  (lod  dwelleth  in  him, 
anil  he  in  God.”  I'his  is  the  foundation  of  faith,  and  the  exercise  ot 
Christian  charity  can  have  no  ditferent  standard.  The  terms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  coininunion  ought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  determined  by  the 
terms  of  salvation. 

*  It  is  manifest  that  a  diversity  of  belief  among  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christi* 
anity,  would  be  altogether  destructive  of  the  very  notion  of  its  unity. 

“  One  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,” — there  is  no  other  sense  in 
which  that  Church  is  one.  If  wc  believe,  however,  that  religious  faith 
is  the  production  of  the  Spirit  of  (iod,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Sjtirit  are  uniformly  in  accordance  with  His 
dictates  ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  communication  of  the  Divine  in¬ 
fluence,  necessary  to  constitute  a  man  a  true  believer,  ever  stops  short 
ot*  producing  the  intelligent  reception  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Revelation,  so  long  as  that  promise  made  to  the  Church  is  on  record  ; 
“  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth.”  ’  pp.  56 — 58. 

Having  settled  these  preliiinnaries,  the  Author  advances,  in 
his  Second  Hook,  to  the  subject  of  Church  (loverninent,  whicli  in¬ 
cludes  lour  chapters,  ‘  On  l^aws  in  general — On  the  Law  of  Ad- 
‘  mission— On  the  Constitution  of  Christian  Churches — and,  On 
‘  Discipline.’  W e  doubt  whether  tliis  is  the  very  best  arrangement 
(hat  might  have  been  adopted.  The  first  chapter,  ^  On  Laws  in 
*  geiieiiil.*  might  have  been  thrown  into  the  preliminary  (list|ui- 
sitioii.  It  would  then  have  been  a  natural  method  to  proc^eed  to 
exaiiiine  the  (juality  of  the  material  of  which  Christian  societies 
ought  to  he  composed,  the  voluntary  nature  of  their  association, 
the  oilicers  hy  whom  their  aflairs  arc  managed,  the  ordinances 
they  are  reipiired  to  observe,  and  the  discipline  to  which  they  are 
subject.  The  first  <|uestion  to  he  determined  in  all  discussions 
respecting  Church  fellowship,  ought  certainly  to  be.  What  is  the 
character  of  the  Church  }  Is  it  a  body  made  up  of  those  who 
give  scriptural  and  visible  evidence  to  one  another  and  to  the 
world,  that  they  have  been  the  subjects  of  that  spiritual  influence 
which  removes  the  ignorance  and  enmity  ol*  every  natural  mind 
to  the  things  of  God?  who  have  exjierienced  what  the  A|>OHtlc 
Paul  calls  ‘  the  washing  of  rcgener.'iiion  and  the  renewing  of  the 
‘  Holy  Ghost,’  and  who  shew  that  ‘  they  have  passed  from  death 
‘  unto  life  by  their  love  to  each  other  ?’  Or  is  it  a  motley  mass  of 
visible  believers  and  visible  uiihclievers  ? — of  (hose  who  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  this  world  ? — of 
such  as  are  living  to  God  and  in  the  exercise  ol  Christian  love, 
and  ol’  such  as  are  living  entirely  to  themselves,  and  in  ma- 
iice  and  hatred  towards  those  around  them  ?  All  debates  re¬ 
specting  forms,  coQstitutioDs,  and  ordinances,  are  utterly  use- 
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loss,  till  there  is  an  n^reoinent  on  these  points.  That  only 
Christians  cmii  have  fellowship  with  Ciod  and  with  one  another 
that  only  such  us  appear  to  he  (Miristians  oui^ht  to  liave  this 
IVlIowship,  and  that  this  was  a  lixecl  principle  in  all  Iho  a|M)s. 
tolic  churches,  are  thin|;s  that  appear  to  us  so  seir-evident,  is 
well  as  so  clear  from  the  uniform  lan^ua^e  of  the  New  Testa- 
inent,  that  wetlespair  of  ai^reeiny;  on  any  ot!»er  part  of  the  Non. 
conformiiii^  controversy  with  the  man  who  abuses  them.  If  He 
ai^ree  here,  we  are  then  prepared  to  ^o  into  the  discussion  of  that 
form  of  church  polity  which  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  purity, 
prosperity,  and  eilification  <d*  (Miristiaii  tellowiihip. 

Thoui^h  the  Author  pursues  a  ntethod  rather  dilTerent  from 
that  which  would  appear  to  us  the  most  natural,  he  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusions,  lie  establishes  all  those  facts  and  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foimdation  of  ria:ht  views  and  conduct  in  this 
matter.  Ilaviin;,  in  liis  second  chapter,  noticed  the  primary  import 
of  the  term  church,  ‘  an  assembly  of  the  professed  disciples  of 
‘  Christ,*  and  ^^lanced  at  the  oriijin  and  voluntary  nature  of 
Christian  associations,  he  assigns  four  reasons  to  shew  that  at 
the  bes^innini^  they  must  have  been  ‘  constitutionally  indeperi' 

‘  dent,  althou!;h  morally  united  and  spiritually  one  church  :* 

*  that  the  initiation  into  the  church  was  the  voluntary  act  of 
‘  the  candidate  ;*  ‘  that  his  reception  was  the  voluntary  act  of 
‘  the  church  ‘  that  his  exclusion  was  no  infringement  of  his 

*  social  riufhts  ‘  and  that  his  (jualilications  corresponded  with 
‘  the  desii^n  of  the  association.’  All  these  positions  arcstatctl 
with  "rent  clearness,  and  defended  withj^reat  force  of  arj^ument 
'riie  last  is  so  important,  that  we  deem  it  worthy  of  ail  the 
leeommendatlon  and  circulation  that  our  pages  can  afford  if. 

*  The  purpose  for  which  'Christian  churches  were  instituted,  is  purely 
spiritual,  and  cannot  he  f  ulfilled  except  so  far  as  there  prevails  in  the 
characters  of  their  respective  members,  a  moral  correspondence  with 
the  design  and  object  of  their  formation.  To  the  evidences  of  this 
correspondence,  the  principle  of  selection  must  exclusively  relate  :  in 
other  words,  to  those  dispositions  and  characteristics  by  which  men, 
whose  social  claims  are  c<pial,  are,  as  religious  beings,  essentially  clis* 
tinguishabie.  The  necessity  of  certain  moral  pre-requisites  to  initiation, 
is  recognised  even  in  those  ecclesiastical  incorporations  in  which  the 
principles  of  selection  and  voluntary  association  are  abandoned.  Faith 
and  lepentance  arc  exacted  from  the  infant  at  the  font,  previous  to 
bis  ceremonial  initiation  into  the  national. Church  ;  and  although  these 
conditions  are  strangely  supposed  to  he  discharged  by  proxy,  and  the 
qualifications  exist  only  in  the  hypothesis  of  future  performance,  stilli 
it  is  manifest  that  the  original  notion  of  a  Christian  Church,  ns  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  believers,  is  to  be  traced  in  the' corrupt  institutes  of  a  se¬ 
cular  establishment.  It  may  perliaps  be  contended,  that  faith  and  re¬ 
pentance  are  indeed  the  moral  conditions  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  true  and  spiritual  Church  of  Christ ;  but  that  simply  the  professiop 
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of  Miof  is  requisite  to  entitle  the  caiuliilnte  to  be  received  into  a 
Christian  Society,  ns  part  of  the  visible  church  upon  earth.  In  what 
lijfhl  then  are  w  e  to  contcinplate  admission  into  the  visible  church, — at 
a  civil,  or  ns  a  religious  transaction  ?  If  it  be  only  n  piditicul  society 
into  which  the  profession  of  f.tith  constitutes  a  term  of  introduction, 
the  condition  may  well  enough  he  performed  by  a  le‘^al  fiction;  and 
the  profession  of  a  proxy  may,  if  the  civil  anthoritii's  he  pleased  so  to 
determine  it,  be  valid  ;  only,  it  may  reasonably  he  inquired,  what 
faith  aiul  repentance  should  have  to  do  w'ith  an  individnal*8  qualifica* 
tions  for  admission  into  a  political  community,  or  why  any  oualiticutiona 
diould  be  required  that  may  so  easily  be  dispensed  with,  by  means  of 
a  legal  fiction.  lUit  if,  on  ihe  conlrary»  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
»hdt  constitutes  a  Christian  Church,  be  correct,  it'  it  he  a  voluntary 
association  of  believers  for  purposes  purely  spiriuial,  admission  cannot 
be  considered  as  either  a  civil  or  a  ceremonial  transaction  ;  and  the 
terms  of  communion,  therefore,  must  respect  the  religious  character. 
The  profession  of  religious  belief  is,  in  truth,  as  much  u  moral  action, 
IS  faith  itself ;  it  miKot  bo  so,  considered  as  a  duty,  and  it  consequently 
[  lies  wholly  out  of  the  province  of  compulsion.  A  profes.sion  that  is 

[  not  spontaneous  and  voluntary,  is  justly  liable  to  suspicion  ;  hut  should 

I  it  obviously  originate  in  impure  motives,  so  far  from  its  being  the  dis- 

[  charge  of  a  religious  duty,  or  its  forming  v.  personal  (pialilication  for 

ailmission  into  a  Christian  society,  it  would  he  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  individual,  by  bringing  in  question  his  moral  cha- 
i  racter.  flow  fearful,  then,  must  he  the  amount  of  guilt  entailed  by 

I  the  irreligious  attempt  to  force  indiscriminately  upon  all  descriptions 

I  of  persons,  ihe  profession  of  what  tliere  is  every  reason,  in  the  ma- 

I  joriiy  of  cases,  to  believe  they  do  not  actually  possess.  Yet,  if  a 

inan*8  civil  rights  and  privileges  are  suspended  on  iiis  outward  profea- 
sion  of  religious  belief,  what  is  this  hut  to  hold  out  the  strongest  in- 
^  iluceuients  to  either  a  thoughtless  or  a  deliberate  hyoocrisy  ?  This  ig 
indeed  doing  evil  that  good  may  come ;  hut  evil  in  the  hands  of  man 
^  can  bring  forth  only  evil.  To  require  all  men  to  make  a  profession  of 
I  Christian  belief,  and  to  enforce  that  lequiNition  by  penal  sanctions  or 
I  secular  inducements,  is  to  take  away  all  that  is  distinguishing  in  that 
profes>ion  as  an  expression  of  character  ;  to  confound  together  those 
two  grand  moral  classes  into  which  mankind  are  divided,  as  believers 
and  unbelievers ;  and  to  destroy  the  only  basis  upon  which  religious 
communion,  as  a  practical  reality,  can  be  establi>»lied. 

‘  It  is  of  the  more  importance  to  place  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the 
primitive  character  of  C'hristian  assemblies  as  voluntary  societies,  be¬ 
cause  upon  tins  point  hinges  the  whole  controversy  res|)ecting  ecclesi- 
a^tical  polity.  The  terms  of  communion  in  Christian  c  hurenes,  their 
constitutional  form,  and  the  nature  of  discipline,  would  be  with  fiir 
less  difficulty  adjusted,  were  these  first  principles  of  religious  union 
admitted  as  furnishing  a  key  to  the  inquir}’.’  pp.  91 — 9t. 

After  some  important  remarks  on  the  nature  of  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship,  corresponding  with  those  uc  have  otlered  above,  we 
have  a  long  and  interest ing  <liscussion  on  the  nature  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Tests,  and  on  the  Creeds  of  tli.f  churches  in  the  first  cen* 
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turies.  All  deviw**  of  liiiman  \vis<lom  aro  shewn  to  hav#  uni- 
fonnly  Ih'oii,  and  still  io  be,  ineiVeflual  substitutes  for  that  identit? 
of  spiritual  sentiiiu'nt  and  eharacier  wliieli  eoiisiiuited  the  j^lorv  of 
the  primitive  churches,  for  the  absence  of  which  nothini;  can 
compensate,  and  which,  wheresoever  found  to  ex  st,  will  render 
huiuuu  symbols  and  forms  superlluous  aiul  undesired. 

‘  Unity'  of  sentiment  in  matters  of  religion,  can  he  obtained  by  no 
other  means  than  such  as  lay  the  foundation  for  congeniality  ut  ch«. 
racter.  It  is  in  vain  to  attcmipt  to  produce  it  by  legislative  enactments  • 
it  must  originate  in  the  development  of  principles  uniform  in  their 
operation,  as  well  as  in  their  ijrigin.  The  Christian  character  is  not 
an  ideal  formation  :  it  is  the  genuine  result  4»f  the  faithful  promulgntion 
of  the  (lospcl ;  and  it  cannot  prevail  without  giving  birth  to  a  unity  of 
spirit  which  will  constitute  the  strongest  bond  of  peace.  Church  pc. 
lity  attains  its  perfection,  when  it  is  wholly  unconnected  with  every 
thing  except  religion,  and  altogether  unsupported  by  irreligiouj*  mo¬ 
tives.  Coercion,  by  suepending  the  exercise  of  free-agency,  and 
corrupt  intluenee,  by  vitiating  the  motivcb  of  action,  are  equally  de* 
structive  of  the  very  principle  of  religion,  of  every  thmg  which  con¬ 
stitutes  religious  actions  acceptable  to  God  or  beneHciul  to  man.' 


The  Third  Cha|)ter  of  this  Hook,  is  a  very  long  and  a  very 
important  one.  It  presents  a  (  orriH  t  and  admiruhle  view  of  tlie 
agency  by  the  instiumiMilality  of  which  the  (lospel  was  made  so 
successful  at  the  beginning,  treats  of  the  intluenee  of  miraclrs 
and  the  operation  of  miraculous  evidence,  and  then  givps  i 
sketch  of  the  early  mauilestatiou  of  that  rorruptioii  by  which 
Christianity  w’as  ultimately  matle  subservient  to  wot  Idly  policy. 
The  Aullior  shev>s  that  it  was  never  tlesigned  to  iiitroiluce 
new  political  relations  ;  that  church  govermiienl  has  no  other 
object  than  the  edification  of  the  body,  and  that  no  political 
power  is  involved  in  tlie  authority  of  the  rulers  of  the  church, 
lie  next  priKceds  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  spiritual  autho- 
rity  with  which  the  Cbristiaii  ministry  is  invested.  Du  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  following  passage  is  particularly  deserving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  our  Nonconformist  readers. 


*  It  is,  however,  a  capital  error  to  represent  the  Christian  minister 
invested  with  no  species  of  authority,  hut  that  which  he  derivei 
from  the  choice  of  the  people  over  which  he  is  appointed  to  preside; 
as  if  his  being  a  minister  of  Christ  depended  upon  their  will,  and  they 
could  make  or  unmake  him  such  by  suftVage.  Persons  have  been 
driven  into  this  extreme  of  opinion,  by  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
ecclesiastics  to  political  jurisdiction  ;  forgetting  that  although  a  church 
is  a  voluntary  society,  it  is  not  founded  upon  the  w'ill  ot  man,  but 
upon  religious  obligations)  w'hich  constitute  the  relation  between  the 
minister  and  his  people,  the  basis  of  mutual  duties  of  the  most  sacred 
nature.  Surely,  the  denying  to  the  Christian  pastor  all  political  au- 
ihority^  docs  not  tend  in  tlie  slightest  degree  to  weaken  the  foundi* 
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tion  of  his  mond  claims ;  these  are  as  real,  as  imalieii  thlc,  as  much 
dt’inancl  our  respect,  as  any  rijrhts  which  arise  tVum  ih  j  relations  of 
civil  society  It  must  be  confesseil,  that  much  evil  li  is  been  c  ninectcd 
with  A  depreciation  of  the  moral  authority  of  the  Christian  minister. 
The  people  who  liave  been  led  to  regard  their  pastor  as,  in  respect  to 
his  authority,  the  creature  of  their  choice,  are  not  very  likely  to  have 
auadeq’iate  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sacred  relation  which  s\ib- 
lisis  between  a  iuinistcr  and  his  charge,  so  as  to  be  duly  inHuenced  by 
this  C(  usidcration  in  their  election  of  u  minister,  or  to  oc  hahittiaily 
regardful  of  the  obligations  under  which  that  election  places  them. 
'Ihe  Jhristian  teacher  who  has  no  higher  idea  of  the  ministerial  oHice 
than  as  originating  in  human  appointment,  who  imagines  that  he  needs 
no  other  credentials  of  being  constituted  a  minister  of  Christ  than  the 
will  of  men,  is  in  great  danger  of  under-rating  the  responsibility,  as 
well  the  just  authority,  which  adheres  to  the  sacred  character  he 
has  assumed.  lie  is  indeed  unsuspectingly  symbolizing  with  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  opinions  from  which  his  own  may  seem  to  be  the  most  re¬ 
mote  :  he  is  guilty  of  not  less  absurdity  in  supposuig  that  he  could  re¬ 
ceive  his  appointment  to  be  a  minister  of  Clirist,  from  the  luiul&  of 
the  people,  than  if  he  ascribed  a  similar  eiHcacy  to  the  impo>ition  of 
episcopal  hands.  The  pastoral  office  must,  it  is  true,  be  conveyed  by 
huioiin  appointment,  and  that  apptnntmcnt,  according  to  »he  princi¬ 
ples  advocated  in  these  pages,  must  rest  with  the  members  of  the 
I  Churtli  considered  as  a  voluntary  society  ;  but  as  the  ext  rche  ot  the 
ministerial  function  is  not  bounded  by  the  pastoral  relation,  so  it  is 
'  not  in  any  way  dependent  upon  it;  and  the  spiritual  authority  which, 
distinct  Irom  the  superadded  claims  of  the  pastorship,  is  vested  in 
every  laithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  by  virtue  of  the  appointment  of 
I  Christ,  cannot  be  in  any  wise  conveyed  as  u  eivcumstance  of  office, 
by  either  popular  or  sacerdotal  ordination.  The  luying  of  undue  stress 
upon  either  mode,  may  be  etjually  prejudicial,  as  tending  to  withdraw’ 
the  attention  from  the  true  source  of  ministerial  authority.*  pp.  1.58 

-161. 

r 

In  support  of  this  important  view  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 
our  Author  examines  its  original  institution  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Apostles,  illustrates  ttie  nature  of  their  onijee,  sliews  that  as 
Apostles  they  would  have  no  successors,  but  that  the  carrying  on 
of  their  work  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  the  edilieation 
of  believers,  is  still  committed  to  faithful  n.eii.  The  whole  of 
the  reasoning  in  this  part  of  his  work,  is  bigblv  interesting.  If 
Conformists  have  frequently  unduly  magnified  their  ollice,  and 
employed  much  olTensive  and  absurd  language  both  respecting 
themselves  and' others,  Dissenters  have  not  iinfrequently  erred  in 
the  other  extreme,  and  both  in  word  and  conduct  have  (li»cover<Hl 
a  want  of  due  respect  for  the  ordinance  of  Cod.  Moral  and  spi¬ 
ritual  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  are  the  gifts  of 
Dod  ;  the  right  to  exercise  them  in  a  given  society,  depends  in- 
tl<'ed  on  the  suffrage  of  its  members,  but  the  authority  wbicli  it  is 
called  to  respect,  is  not  a  human  creation,  any  more  than  the  sue- 
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COSH  nliich  attends  its  administration,  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
colder. 

The  Author  then  proceeds  to  considei  more  (larticularlv  the 
oflTices  of  bishop  or  pastor,  and  deucon  ;  the  only  ollices  which 
the  body  of  Kvani;elical  Dissenters  recognise  as  of  Divine  apiHiinu 
inent,  the  former  being  appointed  fur  tlie  care  of  spiritual  tiling 
the  latter  for  that  of  temporal,  which  are  the  only  matters  that 
belong  to" a  Christian  society.  On  the  spiritual  ollice  he  remarks 
‘  that  the  term  cider,  and  tlie  ollice  of  bishop,  are  ascribed  in  the 
*  Newl'estament  to  the  same  individual,  is  a  point  clear  beyond  all 
‘  dispute.’  'i'hat  they  do  not  describe  two  otlices  we  readily  adimt 
and  that  all  bishops  were  elders  appears  equally  clear  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  all  elders  were  bishops.  Nor  indeed  does  the  Author 
for  he  aiterwards  acknowledges  that  the  two  words  are  not  of 
identical  imjiort.  ‘  There  is  reason  to  doubt,’  heremarks,  ‘  whether 
‘  presbyter  is  ever  used  in  the  sacred  writings  as,  strictly  speakinj;, 
‘  a  term  of  ollice  in  reference  to  the  Christian  ministry.’  p.  1»0. 
We  are  satisfietl  ii  is  not.  Hut  we  do  not  think  with  the  Author, 
thatitisused  frequently  to  denote  elder  or  senior  in  resjioct  of 
agts  or  for  the  head  of  a  lamily.  \\c  ajiprehend  that  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  employed  to  denote  standing  or  age  in  respect  of  the 
Christian  profession.  When  the  Apostiiis  lirst  preached  in  a 
city  or  village,  and  certain  jiersons  believed  their  testimony,  they 
laid  their  hamls  on  these  lirst  converts,  and  conferred  on  thrm 
miraculous  gifts.  Frequently,  soon  after  this  had  taken  place,  the 
Apostles  were  obliged  to  flee  to  another  quarter,  and  to  leave  the 
soeiety  thus  formed,  in  a  slate  of  infancy,  umb  r  the  temporary  care 
of  the  few  individuals,  male  and  female,  who  first  received  the 
truth,  aiul  who  were  miraeidously  fitted  for  teaching  and  deleml- 
ing  it.  These,  we  apprehend,  were  the  Klders  so  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  tlie  Acts,  and  i\\c  first  f  ruits  referred  to 
♦dsewhere.  In  opposition  to  which  were  the  noricesy  N'o^uto*; 
persons  lately  planted  in  the  Christian  Church,  whose  infurmt- 
tion  was  not  matured,  and  whose  fidelity  had  not  been  tried,  and 
wlio  were  therefore  unfitted  for  bolding  any  olliee  in  tiicchureli.  On 
a  second  visit  to  the  churches  thus  gathered  and  left,  the  Apostles, 
or  the  Kvaiigelists  sent  by  tliem,  proceeded  to  elect  proiK'r  jier- 
sons  for  the  stated  service  of  tlie  climch.  These  appear  to  have 
been  eliosen  from  among  the  Elders  or  lirst  converts.  As  moral 
qnaliflcations  did  not  always  aceompanv  miraculous  endow inent$i 
many  who  received  them  might  be  found  destitute  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  otlices  of  spiritual  and  temporal  oversight  specified 
in  tlie  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  thereiorc  churchea 
and  Evangelists  arc  directed  not  to  consider  supernatural  attain- 
ments  snflicient  in  themselves  to  qualify  for  sacred  oflices. 

'riiis  view  of  the  import  of  (he  term,  and  of  the  way  in  whkii 
persons  wore  appointed  to  he  chosen  to  the  ministry,  we  conceive 
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to  be  at  once  natiirnl«  that  is  to  say,  what  was  to  ho  expected  from 
the  way  in  which  the  (Jospel  was  propaa^ated  and  societies  were 
raised  at  the  he^iiiniiii^,  and  to  be  supported  by  the  lam^iia^c  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers. 
The  first  account  we  have  of  tlie  a|)pointment  of  rei;;nlar  oflieers, 
bill  Actsxiv  .*2l,*23,  a  passatre  which  fully  accords  with  tluMihove 
representation.  I'he  expression,  “  ’I'liey  had  orilained  to  them 
“elders  in  every  eluirch,*’  is  elliptical,  and  supposes  the  reader  to 
unilerstand  what  tliey  had  ordained  those  elders  to  he.  'Fhe  j)ersons 
ordained  were  ciders  before;  they  were  now  ordained  to  he,  bishops 
or  deacons  to  the  disciples  in  every  church.  The  passuji^ein  the 
oris^inal  is,  etvloi^  xaV  n*xX»irta».  LiOt 

this  be  compared  with  the  only  other  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  word  xft^oTovrw  occurs,  2  Cor.  viii.  10. 

“  lliivinj;  been  ordained  by  the  churches  to  he  our  fvlloto 
“  trareliery  This  is  the  complete  expression.  T  in*  reason  that 
ihc  purpose  is  mentioniMl  for  whicii  the  brother  was  ordained,  is, 
(hat  beini'  a  particular  purpose,  it  could  not  have  otherwdse  been 
known  ;  whereas,  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  Apostles  or¬ 
dained  elders,  were  so  well  known,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
mention  them.  The  same  elliptical  mode  of  expression  occurs  in 
Tit.  i.  5.  The  learned  reader  may  consult  the  foliowiiii;  passages 
in  (he original,  in  which  the  structure  for  which  we  contend^s  ex¬ 
emplified.  J.inkc  xii.  14.  Acts  vii.  10.  27.  Hcb.  vii.  28.  Uoin.  v. 
*2  Pet.  i.  8. 

The  account  which  is  ejiven  by  Clemens  Romanus  of  the  or¬ 
dinations  of  the  Apostles,  completely  corresjionds  with  those  state¬ 
ments.  ‘  The  .Apostles  having  preached  (he  (lospel  tlwou^h 

‘countries  and  cities,  xot6*(rravo»  ra?  ^oxi/uaa-aiTi;  rv 

*  ^aT»,  *li7ri(rx«9roi/i  xat  twv  ^iXXevTi,»  appointed 

‘  their  first  fruits  (havint;  tried  them  by  (he  Spirit)  to  hehishopn 
‘mir/  deacons  of  those  who  should  helicve,’  1st  Epistle  to.tlm 
Corinthians.  Sect.  42. 

We  can  only  throw  out  hints,  our  limits  not  admitting  of  a  full 
illustration  of  our  sentiments  on  this  curious  and  much  controverted 
subject ;  but  we  would  recommend  the  Author,  in  the  view  of  ano¬ 
ther  edition  of  his  work,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  fol¬ 
low  up  our  ideas,  to  consult  Benson’s  “  Essay  on  the  Settlement  ot 
“  thcjirimitive  Church;”  “  Lord  Barriug^ton’s  Jtliscellanea  Sa- 
“  c/vj,”  and  Ewing^  “  On  the  Constitution,  Government,  &c.  of 
“  the  Churcli  of  Christ.” 

Wc  apprehend  our  Author  places  more  confidence  in  (lie  j)os»- 
tion  that  the  first  churches  wcreforme<l  on  the  inodeot  (he  Jewish 
8yna"o"ue,  than  is  warranted  by  the  evidence.  We  iniist  confess 
that  after  all  that  has  been  said  Vy  (irotius,  Vitrintri^,  and 
k>ot,  on  the  constitution,  worship,  and  oflicers  of  the  synaj^oi^ue, 
that  we  are  still  in  darkness  and  doubt  about  many  thin;^s.  Their 
“liitcments  and  reasoniiij^s  arc  frcipienlly  fanciiul  and  liypotlictical 
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or  i)uiU  on  (li ;  assertions  ol'  Rabbinical  writers,  a  set  of  men  iof  I 
whose  judgement  and  lionesty  we  have  a  very  limited  n*spect  I 
Tlie  syna^oifiie  wc  conceive  must  have  resembled  (he  coraplpj  I 
cliaratUT  of  i lie  J ewisb  Clinrch,  beint'  part ly  a  spiritual,  nud  p  uth  I 
a  (eriiporal  institute,  resemldine^  perhaps  the  dowish  churcbe>  (if  I 
this  country,  in  which  birth  and  locality  ratluT  tiian  S|>irituid  c{U4lj.  I 
iications  and  voluntary  choice,  constitute  the  t^rounds  of  associ.  I 
ation.  I  IS  oiTicers  must  have  been  invested  w  ith  a  mixed  author!.  I 
ty,  and  the  forms  of  their  administration  must  have  been  in  mur  I 
respects  dilVerent  from  those  of  a  purely  spiritual  and  voluntarr 
society.  We  see  nothin<r  in  the  syiiai^oj^ue  like  the  endearing 
relation  of  pastor  and  flock  ;  nothing  corresponding  to  our  ideas 
of  tliat  instruction  which  the  spiritual  {ruide  of  a  Christian  eluirch 
is  called  to  deliver;  and  iiothiiif^  of  that  solemn  responsibility 
which  devolves  on  him  who  holds  the  olVice  of  Overseer.  Indeed, 
wc  are  stronq^ly  inclined  to  ilouht  whether  the  Apostles,  in  forrainf  ^ 
the  societies  collected  hy  their  labours,  were  at  all  influenced  by 
the  forms  of  government  in  anyciHiiiM  y  Tlie  Pairiarchisra  of 
Imlia,  tlie  Democracy  of  (irct*ce,  and  tfie  Despotism  of  Rome, 
v\ere  probably  never  tbougbl  of  by  them  when  teaching  the  disci¬ 
ples  toobservoall  things  which  their  Master  commanded.  Theyin- 
culcated  principles  and  enjoined  practices  which  weretobeneitherof 
localnorof  temporary  obligation, hut  which  weretolivein  theirwrit* 
ings,  and  wherever  their  (iospel  came  to  be  held  in  rememhi ance. 
Tlie  few  arrangements  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  promote 
edilieation,  were  e(prally  suilalde  in  every  place,  and  left  little  room 
for  that  supposed  variety  of  practice  which  is  alleged  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage. 

‘  To  this  question  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
learned  Rishop  to  whom  we  arc  under  so  great  obligations,  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Apostles  viid  not  themselves  observe i 
fixed  uniform  rule  in  settling  the  government  ofjthe  primitive  churches, 
but  f.dapted  tlicir  course  of  proceeding  to  the  circumstances  of  ihf 
persons  with  wiiom  they  had  to  deal.  The  same  reason  that  induced 
them,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  adopt  the  form  of  the  synagogue 
government,  led  them  to  prefer,  under  different  circumstances,  a  form 
of  government  better  suited  to  the  national  customs  of  their  coavtiH. 
Where  the  churches  were  small,  the  number  of  rulers  would 
proport ionably  few,  the  episcopacy  being,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  ia 
some  instances  confided  to  an  individual  pastor;  in  others,  vested  in 
a  consistory  of  elders  answering  to  that  of  the  synagogue.  Of  the 
existence  of  a  college  of  elders,*’  as  it  is  termed,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  presiding  pastor,  or  arch-presbytcr,  there  arc  undoubted  traccf 
in  the  annals  of  the  early  ages.  Ignatius  terms  the  presbyters,  “lh« 

“  Sanhedrin  of  the  Churcli.**  Other  Fathers  allude  to  them  under 
the  title  of  (7<  rgy.  Jerome  speaks  of  them  as  the  Senate  or  Coromon 
Council  by  whom  the  church  was  governed.  Eutychius  remarks,  thit 
there  were  twelve  presbyters  who  constituted  the  government  of  d* 
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Church  at  Alexandria.  Dismissing,  however,  the  doubtful  testimony 
of  the  Fathers,  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament,  to  lead  us  to 
luppn^e  tliat  eitlier  the  Pastoral,  or  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  exclusively  adhered  to.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul’s  Hpistlc 
to  the  Corinthians,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  in  that 
church  at  least,  there  existed  no  order  for  the  public  service,  and  con- 
ie*;uenrly  no  ordained  elders  or  archi-synagogue.  It  is  observable,  that 
noofficorsof  the  church  are  specified  in  tlie  opening  salutation  of  either 
of  the  Fpistles  to  this  church  ;  and  that  the  Apostle,  after  reprobating 
their  party  spirit  nntl  their  disorderly  met'tin^s,  recommends  them  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  first  Epistle,  to  “  siibmit  themselves*’ to  the 
house  of  Stephaiuis,  who  had  “  addicted  ifiemsclves  to  ilie  ministry 
“  of  the  saints,**  intending,  probably,  to  convey  by  this  recommen¬ 
dation,  the  wish  that  they  should  eWet  Stepfianus  and  his  companions 
as  the  governors  of  the  church.  The  existence  of  prophets  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  particular  churches,  as  at  .\ntioch,  and  the  distinct  ntiices 
connected  w'ith  miraculous  gifts,  necessarily  produced  some  vuri  itions 
in  the  mode  of  government,  although  the  general  form  might  still  he 
Presbyterian.  In  some  cases,  the  Apostles  and  the  Evnngeli.Hts  may 
be  supposed  to  liave  exercised  in  peraon  an  episcopal  presidency, 
which  was  probably  devolved  at  their  decease,  or  removal,  on  the  senior 
Presbyter,  as  iheir  successor.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  building  upon 
conjecture ;  but  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  who  maintain 
the  opposite  opinion,  that  the  Apostles  did  adhere  to  one  settled  plan, 
and  that  that  prescribed  form  of  government  has  Divine  right  in  its 
favour;  for  if,  in  any  one  instance,  there  was  a  deviation  from  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  .Apostles  themselves,  or,  ifthe  churches 
were  allowedly  left  to  frame  tlieir  own  regulations,  independent  of 
Apostolic  directions,  the  positive  duty  and  perpetual  obligation  of  a 
stern  adherence  to  certain  forms,  arc  disproved  ;  and  the  departure 
from  the  original  model  ceases  to  excite  that  surprise  which  it  occa¬ 
sioned  when  contemplated  as  a  direct  infringement  of  Apostolic  lawr. 
To  those  who  arc  accustomed  to  attach  superlative  imporiance  to  the 
constitutional  form  of  Christian  churches,  it  may  appear  a  notion  bor¬ 
dering  upon  heterodoxy,  that  the  New  restament,  our  only  rule  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice,  does  not  furnish  specific  directions  in 
what  is  deemed  by  them  so  essential  a  particular.  Let  it,  however,  be 
remarked  that  while  the  form  of  government  is  left  thus  indefinite 
and  uncerLiin,  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government  are  laid 
down  in  the  Apostolic  writings  with  the  utmost  clearness;  principles 
invariable,  common  to  every  modification  of  outward  circumstance, 
and  which  arc  all  that  the  Divine  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  render  binding. 
Had  these  been  adhered  to,  departures  from  the  primitive  modd, 
which  were  in  fact  unavoidable,  would  liave  been  attended  by  no  evil 
results,*  pp.  17. 

\V  care  not  sure  that  \vc  fully  understand  tlie  Author’s  intention 
in  this  passage.  If  he  inteiuls  to  convey  the  idea  merely  that  in 
*ome  chinches  (here  were  several  pastors,  and  in  others  only  one 
pastor, and  in  some  uo  pastor  at  all  for  a  time,  we  are  o4  the  same 
opinion.  But  we  do  not  see  that  this  implies  any  diflercnce  in  the 
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form  of  Cioverninciit.  If  ho  moans  imicli  moro  than  this,  iie  ip- 
proln  nd  ho  will  he  foumi  inconsistent  with  liiniself,  and  that  heis 
employin''  hini^tiatjo  of  whicit  a  ns?*  may  ho  made  very  hostile  lohh 
own  principles.  Wo  do  not  wonder  at  Stillln»i:l1oet  and  Mosheim 
ami  W  hitn;ift  and  Unmet,  whomho  (pmtes,  m  intaininv;  that  neither 
Christ  himself  nor  his  Apostles  commanded  any  ihini^  concernin* 
the  external  form  of  the  Church.  Hut  surely  the  .Author  uses  this 
lanixuai^ein  a  very  dilV«*n‘nt  sense  from  tliat  in  which  it  is  employ, 
ed  hy  those  writers.  We  do  not  see  the  nivessity  of  contending 
for  tlie;»#«  (tirinuin  of  every  circumstance  of  church  polity;  but 
we  hern‘ve  tlie  ijrand  outline  of  the  form  wliich  is  contended 
for  throni>:hout  his  work,  to  be  Divine;  tliat  this  fotm 
recommemhMl  and  acted  on  hy  the  Apostles  every  where  in  every 
church  ;  and  that  it  will  not  he  found  an  easy  matter  to  retain  the 
principles  where  the  form  is  waruinii*.  We  hope  tlie  .Author  will  re¬ 
consider  tliis  lans^nai^e,  and  in  another  tdition  eitherexplain  him¬ 
self  more  folly,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  will  deprive  his  adversaries 
of  a  most  powerful  weapon  ac^ainst  his  own  cause.  We  do  not 
know  more  pernicious  or  ensnarinc^  lanj^naij^e  than  that  which  h 
often  so  doLcmatically  employed  hy  those  who  are  conscious  that 
their  ecclesiastical  system  cannot  stand  the  test  of  Scripture:  ‘All 
‘  forms  of  church  ‘government  and  of  oliservinj^  divine  ordinances, 

‘  are  indifTerent.’  ‘  The  IVihle  contains  nothinuT  on  sudi  subjects, 

*  and  tliose  w  ho  think  otherwise  arc  narrow  minded  bigots  or  petty 
‘dealers  in  small  wares.*  We  Indd  such  lanj^iiat^e  to  he  very 
unmeaning:  and  very  silly,  and  we  are  sure  that  nothin*^  would  be 
farther  from  the  Author’s  thonc^hts,  than  to  alVord  any  jnsrificatioa 
of  it  in  his  vahiable  work.  WiTcijret  his  use  of  two  terms  in  speak- 
inix  00  netxlect  of  Church  (jovermnent — ‘  Democracy  and 

*  Presbyterian!*  The  former  is  capable  of  a  had  political  inter¬ 
pretation^  and  his  use  of  it  has  already  been  taken  hold  of.  The 
other  will  he  understood,  at  least  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
in  a  difl’erent  sense  from  that  in  which  he  employs  it.  We  quote 
with  pleasnrelhe  conehidine:  p.in^rajih  of  iheehapter,  as  contain¬ 
ing^  every  thiii"  in  the  form  or  constitution  of  a  Christian  church, 
for  which  we  think  it  of  importance  to  contend. 

‘  Such  was  the  decision  of  the  founders  of  our  present  Establiih- 
ment — decision  iinbodyintr  some  of  the  main  positions  laid  down  by 
Nonconformist  writers,  an^l  wendi  onpht,  one  would  imagine,  to  have 
some  etfect  in  moderating  th«‘  .'ontidenec  of  their  polemical  advorsaric** 
The  principles  of  Nonconformity,  as  respects  the  constitution  of 
Christian  churches,  are  briefly  these  :  the  purely  voluntary  nature  of 
religious  union  ;  the  necessary  independence  of  societies  so  originat¬ 
ing  ;  the  spiritunlitv  of  the  objects  thev  are  exc!ii'*ivelv  de‘5igned  to 
promote  ;  the  moral  nature  the  auihoiity  to  which  tluy  are  subject, 
os  opposed  to  all  admixture  of  secular  power ;  and,  Anally .  the  uiuuico* 
able  right  vested  in  every  such  society  to  choose  its  spiritual  ptfUH* 
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•nd  teachers.  It  only  remains  to  examine  more  particularly  lato  the 
Igirs  which  relate  to  the  discipline  of  societies  established  upon  these 
principles.’  pp.  248,  9. 

The  Uisci|»line  of  Christian  Cluirches,  which  is  (ho  subject  of 
the  last  chapter  of  this  Hook,  is  a  part  of  the  will  of  Christ  which 
Lsof  no  small  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  respectability  of  his 
cause,  and  is  one  of  the  thins^  in  repird  to  which  most  Christian 
sucit’ties  have  much  to  learn.  The  dt^cei (fulness  of  the  heart,  the 
ensnaring?  iiiHuence  of  the  world,  the  ease  with  which,  in  our  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  profession  of  reliction  iniii  he  made  and  maintained, 
expose  a  cluirch  to  constant  daiigtn*  of  recorviiip  or  of  retaming 
fgisc  brethren  in  its  fellowship.  The  long  standing  of  a  society, 
the  luimher  ami  respiTtahility  of  its  ineml»ers,  the  talents  and 
popularity  of  its  minister,  act  as  bounties  on  the  profession  of  the 
Gus|m*I,  the  operation  of  which  is  to  be  most  carefully  watched  by 
every  pastor  and  every  Hock  whicli  is  p1ace<l  in  sucli  circum¬ 
stances.  The  danger  ut  present  certainly  lies  on  tlie  side  of  too 
ip-eut  laxity,  rather  than  ol  loo  great  strictness.  There  are  many 
temptations  to  receive  into  communion,  and  to  retain  in  it,  and 
but  few  indueements  to  reject,  or  to  exf)el  from  it.  TIktc  may  be 
an  interest  in  opening  the  door  too  wide,  b\it  there  can  he  none 
in  narrowing  it.  It  deserves,  however,  constantly  to  l>e  remem- 
biTod,  (hat  the  effective  stretigth  of  a  church  consists  entirely  in 
the  aggregate  of  Christian  character,  or  in  the  number  of 
spiritual  persons  which  it  contains.  Every  thing  else  must 
0|>frate  as  an  injurious  clog  to  its  movements,  and  he  a  deformity 
in  its  external  aspect.  'Fhe  projmr  excrciRt'  of  discipline,  in  order 
that  all  its  ends  may  he  secured,  re4uires  a  coiuhiuatioii  of 
wisdom,  vigilance,  and  decision  in  the  spiritual  Overseer,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  more  the  sul»jeot8  of  cultivation,  Umn  we  leaf 
they  generally  are.  One  thing  in  (he  state  of  this  country 
acts  as  a  powerful  discouragement  and  countemetion  to  the 
exercise  of  Christian  discipline.  In  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and 
long  after,  the  man  wlio  was  rejected  from  the  company  of  the 
Uisciples,  was  thrown  at  once  upon  the  world,  aiul  was  placed 
Mnoiig  the  open  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  This  armed  the  censures 
of  the  primitive  church  with  an  awful  force,  and  clothed  ita  ex¬ 
communications  with  a  terror  that  was  at  times  in  danger  of 
overwhelming  the  offeiuier  with  deadly  sorrow.  Btit  since  the 
World  has  become  Christian,  spiritual  inflictions  have  lost  ranch  of 
their  efficacy.  The  Anatiihwa  of  Rome  was  terrible,  because  it 
was  accompanied  with  the  literal  **  dcstructron  of  the  flesti but 
the  spiritual  decision  of  a  body  solemnly  eonvocated  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jt'sus,  although,  if  pronounced  on  sufficient  grotmds, 
it  will  he  confirmed  by  the  Judge  of  all,  men  are  too  much  ac¬ 
customed  to  despise.  Not  only  it  is  attended  with  no  civil  con- 
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sequences,  >tliich,  so  far,  indeed,  is  well,  but  it  is  not  considered  is 
divesting  the  transj^ressor  of*  his  Christian  name.  lie  |us  onW 
to  walk  to  the  next  street,  or  it  may  be  in  at  the  next  dour,  and 
he  will  there  find  in  the  ready  enjoyment  of  privileges  which 
belong  exclusively  to  Christians,  the  flattering;  unction  which 
sootlies  his  soul  to  slumber  aiul  to  death,  lint  thout^li  the 
times  are  changed,  the  appointment  of  Christ  remains  the 
same,  and  ought  never  to  be  abandoned  by  the  church,  or 
scorned  by  the  guilty. 

*  Although  subnaission  to  eccleMastical  discipline  is,  in  the  first  Id* 
stance,  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  since  it  is  by  his  own 
free  act  he  becomes  connected  with  any  Christian  society  at  all,  yet 
at  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  no  other  species  of  power  or  authority  at* 
taches  to  the  decisions  of  a  Christian  church,  than  wliut  is  derived, 
os  in  other  free  societies,  from  common  consent.  The  same  moral 
authority  which  attends  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  is  vested  in 
the  church  for  edification,  and  attends  the  administration  of  the  lavi 
of  Christ,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  its  members,  'fo  the  spiritual 
censures  of  a  Christian  society,  when  in  accordance  with  the  aictatai 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  secret  voice  of  conscience,  an  importance 
not  ideal,  a  fearful  efficiency  belongs.  From  the  consequences  of 
such  a  sentence,  it  is  not  at  the  will  of  the  offender  to  withdraw  him* 
self.  The  voice  of  the  church,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  the  voice  of  man, 
but  the  voice  of  God,  and  **  he  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  roan  but 
**  God.*’  An  unjust  sentence,  it  is  true,  can  have  no  such  force,  but 
would  seem  to  fall  buck  upon  the  church  that  inflicts  it.  **  A  groundless 
sentence  of  excommunication,  or  absolution,  *’  remarks  a  very  judid* 
ous  Expositor,  **  cannot  possibly  make  any  alteration  in  a  man’s  state 
or  character :  all  such  decisions  being  merely  declaratory.  This 
has  been  entirely  overlooked,  in  all  those  scandalous  perversions  of 
**  church  censures,  which  arc  the  real  cause  of  that  relaxation,  or  ra* 
**  ther  destitution  of  discipline,  which  nowrso  generally  prevails.”  pp. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  yumher.J 

Art.  II.  Tales  of  mu  Landlord^  Second  Series.  Collected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Jededian  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  Parish  Clerk 
of  Gandercleugh.  4  Vols.  12mo.  1818.  Third  Series,  4  Volt.  ISiso. 
1819. 

the  intense  eagerness  with  which  the  publications  of  thb 
Author  are  devouretl  by  readers  of  all  classes,  it  would  seem 
to  be  alike  useless  cither  to  add  the  stimulus  of  commeiidatioD,  or 
to  oppose  our  critical  careat.  A  Second  and  a  Third  Series, 
the  last  being  professedly  the  concluding  one,  have  now  appeared, 
•inoe,  in  the  performance  of  a  stern  moral  duty,  wc  had  occasioa 
to  expose  the  grossly  injurious  historical  raisrepreseutatioos  of 
which  the  First  Series  was  made  the  vehicle.  We  have  preferred 
to  wait  till  the  Erst  feeliugs  of  interest  should  in  some  degrt* 
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hive  subsided,  before  we  offered  any  remarks  on  these  subsequent 
jircMluctions. 

\Vc  shall  not  repeat  the  consideraiions  stiuijested  in  our  former 
irticle,  with  regard  to  the  peinieious  efVee(s  oi  novel  readinj^. 
ll  lias  been  iinai^iiied  by  some,  flint  the  'I’alesof  this  Author  v\ill 
at  any  rate  have  one  g<»od  ettect,  that  of  inducinsr  a  taste  for  in- 
U'lleetiial  excitement  of  u  higher  order,  uhich  shall  render  the 
trash  of  circulutiiig  libraries,  the  inane  productions  of  the  needy 
panders  to  sentimentalism,  no  longer  palatable.  There  is  cer* 
tainly  nothing  in  the  Tales  of  the  Schoolmaster  of  Gandendeugh, 
which  tends  to  corrupt  or  to  iiiHamc  the  imagination.  Were  it, 
therefore,  at  all  a  probable  case,  that  such  readers  as  were,  pre¬ 
viously  to  their  publication,  wholesale  customers  at  the  Minerva 
library,  would  henceforth  be  content  with  one  novel  a  year  of  a 
superior  description,  we  should  have  cause  warmly  tocongrntu- 
late  both  the  Author  and  the  public  upon  the  change  The  fact, 
however,  will  not,  wc  fear,  bear  out  the  supposition.  If  Wa- 
verley,  or  Uob  Hoy,  or  the  Tales  ol  my  Landlord,  or,  we  might 
add,  Self-Control,  or  Cielebs,  is  not  at  home,  some  Uomance  of 
the  Pyrenees,  or  Children  of  the  Abbey,  or  Scottish  Chiefs,  will 
be  accepttul,  lo  break  tiie  force  of  the  disappointment.  And  when 
all  have  alike  ceased  to  be  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  their  broken 


backed,  thumb- worn  covers  proclaim  the  res|)eclive  duodecimos  to 
be  tenants  of  equal  standing  on  the  shelf,  we  (piestion  whether 
half  of  their  readers  will  care  or  be  competent  lo  <liseriminate  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  productions  which  rank  with  them 
under  the  commun  head  of  works  ot  amusement.  But  seeing 
that  the  constant  demand  for  such  works  necessitates  a  supply  of 
some  kind,  (and  perhaps,  if  ennui  had  not  sueli  a  resource,  it 
would  take  refuge  in  some  less  e(|uivoeal  recreation,)  we  will  not 
dispute  that  a  service  is  rendered  lo  ilie  lovers  of  light  reading, 
by  writers  of  superior  talent  who  take  this  way  to  fume,  and  who 
furnish  the  public  with  amusement  more  deserving  of  (he  name 
of  iiiteilectiial,  than  the  generality  of  novels.  'Flie  moral  elliei- 
ency  of  such  works  we  hold  to  be  at  best  extremely  small ;  indeed, 
that  which  gravely  purports  to  he  the  moral,  is  often  no  better 
thin  a  pretence  by  way  of  apology  for  the  wholly  uninstructive 
character  of  the  production.  But  as  vehicles  of  sentiment,  and 
description,  and  observation,  and  satire,  such  works  may,  we 
acknowledge,  be  rendered  iiislnictive,  and  possess  that  genuine 
interest  which  attaches  lo  whatever  liears  the  stamp  of  Mind.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  how  large  a  share  in  what  literature 
has  at  any  period  done  for  the  interests  of  smdety,  has  been  ef- 
^pcted  by  tins  very  species  of  comppsilion.  The  modern  novel  is 
but  the  representative  of  a  long  literarv  ancestry.  The  deserved 
conienipi  into  which  that  description  of  protiuclions  has  fallen, 
Irotn  the  facility  with  which  the  thing  cun  be  iiiuiiufacturtHi  out  of 
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the  floantie^t  intollectual  materials,  ns  well  as  from  the  basenew 
of  their  average  quality,  will  not,  therefore,  justify  our  uaHsint 
over  a  s|)ecies  of  literature  which  has,  more  than  i)erhap8  any 
other,  served  to  emho<ly  and  to  perpetuate  the  characteristics  of 
the  nation,  and  the  period  to  which  it  belonged,  and  whidi,  mea¬ 
sured  by  its  intluence,  may  be  considered  as  of  no  mean  im^tor- 
lance. 

Abstracting  then  for  the  present  from  moral  considerations,  h 
is  im|>ossible  to  deny  to  the  very  original  series  of  fictitious  nar¬ 
ratives  which  have  proceeded  from  the  present  Author,  a  very 
higli  degree  of  literary  merit.  They  claim,  in  this  point  of  view, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  class  of  works  to  which  they  might 
seem  to  be  referrible ;  they  partake  almost  as  much  of  the  drama¬ 
tic,  as  of  the  narrative  character.  Considered  as  historical  me¬ 
moirs,  they  are  indeed  in  the  highest  degree  exceptionable.  The 
talc  of  Old  Mortality  could  not  liave  been  more  completely  adapt¬ 
ed  to  convey  a  false  impression  of  the  characters  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  tlic  )>eriod  to  which  it  relates,  had  that  been  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  deliberate  design.  Nor  can  any  plea  be  admitted  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  unfeeling  levity  with  which  every  thing  that  is  dear 
ami  sacriMl  to  man,  is  treated  by  him  in  his  eagerness  to  ridicule 
the  Covenanters.  It  should  seem  that  the  Writer  was  himself 
convinced  in  some  measure  of  the  wanton  injustice  of  whidi  in 
that  instance  he  had  htH?n  guilty  ;  for  in  the  Second  Series,  there 
appears  something  like  an  attempt  to  atone  for  the  offence,  by  be¬ 
speaking  the  reader’s  kindliest  and  most  reverential  feelings  for 
the  I’resbylerian  character, in  the  persons  of  Jeanic  Deans  and  her 
father.  In  that  tale,  as  well  as  in  those  by  which  it  has  been  fol- 
low’cd,  the  Novelist  has  done  well  to  meddle  with  history  no  more 
than  was  expedient  to  heighten  the  interest  of  his  fictions  by  con¬ 
necting  them  with  real  events,  and  to  furnish  a  sort  of  back¬ 
ground  to  the  more  prominent  groupes  in  the  picture.  W  henetw 
more  tlmu  this  is  attempletl,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  an  ‘nn- 
*  biassed  picture  of  the  maimers’' of  the  period,  the  historical 
novel  will  cither  prove  less  interesting,  as  well  as  infinitely  lc« 
ii-eful,  than  the  simple  annals  of  the  historian,  or  be  indebted 
for  its  |>ower  to  produce  a  stronger  impression,  to  interpola¬ 
tions  which  throw  a  disguise  over  the  facts,  and  which  arc  at  i 
direct  varianet*  wilh  the  truth  and  spirit  of  history. 

VVe  venture  to  allinn  that  the  whole  of  the  additions  to  the 
reader’s  jtrevious  stock  of  ideas  relative  to  the  dtameter  and 
manners  of  the  Covenanters,  which  were  supplied  by  the  tale  if 
Did  Mortality,  was  purely  of  this  description  ;  that  just  so  much 
of  falsehood  was  nveived  into  the  mind,  as  was  added  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  bare  facts  u|>on  record  in  the  Scottish  annals; 
and  that  so  far  from  his  being  assistinl  to  realize  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  or  to  form  a  more  diaiiuct  conception,  roudi 
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Store  correct  juclc^ement  of  cither  the  cliaracter  or  the  events,  he 
fvouhl  fiiKl  himself  in  the  possession  of  notions  inconf'ruoiis  unci 
iiTt  coiiciloable,  derived  from  the  opposite  sources  of  fiction  and 
tfstiiiiony.  And  yet,  scarcely  any  writer,  sinc'e  Shukspeare’a 
dread  seltMias  displayed  i;reater  skill  in  impartin:;  to  the  person¬ 
ages  of  his  drama  an  historical  verisimilitude.  It  is  not  till  we 
compare  the  ideas  received  from  the  Tale,  with  those  excited  by 
till’  representations  of  the  historian,  that  we  discover  the  extent 
of  the  imposture.  It  then  perhaps  occurs  tons  to  summon  up  an 
indignant  feeling  at  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  to  supply  the  de¬ 
tails  both  of  history  and  personal  biography,  out  of  the  scanty  ma¬ 
terials  of  individual  ex))erience  and  observation.  We  recollect 
that  whatever  date  is  assit^ned  to  the  supposed  events  in  the  fic¬ 
titious  narrative,  the  real  ori^;inals  of  the  imaginative  represen¬ 
tation  must  he  sout;ht  for  in  the  hein^s  of  to-day  ;  that  the  fancy 
is  limited  in  her  combinations,  to  those  forms  of  thinq^s  with  which 
she  is  supplied  hy  memory,  and  that  it  is  therefore  only  a  modi¬ 
fication  ol  the  present,  which  comes  to  us  under  the  guise  and 
semblance  of  the  past.  I'he  idea  of  looking  to  the  Novelist  for 
historical  illustrations,  must  strike  us  upon  rellectinn  as  exceed¬ 
ingly  ulisnrd.  It  is  hut  a  masquerade  that  he  exhibits  to  us,  ia 
ahu  ll  the  elements  of  human  cliaracter,  such  as  they  have,  in  the 
jiersons  of  real  individuals,  displayed  themselves  to  his  own  ob¬ 
servation,  are  made  to  pass  before  us  under  borrowed  names,  and 
in  the  fantastic  costume  of  another  age  or  country. 

It  is  true  that  such  an  imposition  can  he  successfully  practised 
upon  us  only  hy  a  writer  of  rare  genius.  The  general  run  of 
histoiical  novels  and  romances  may  just  siTve  to  perplex  a 
iK'liool  girrs  recollections,  or  to  arruv  to  her  imagination  the 
Ed  waids  and  the  Wallaces  of  ancient  times  in  the  attractions 
of  sentimental  love  and  heroism  ;  and  on  this  account,  were 
tliere  no  other  reason,  we  would  wish  to  banish  all  such  trash 
from  the  library.  But  there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  that 
aorks  of  this  order  would  give  a  pernniiiently  wrong  direction 
to  the  feelings  of  general  readers,  on  any  important  subject  of 
history. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  in  the  boldness  of  his  attempt  to  pass  off 
upon  us  fiction  in  the  garb  of  history,  the  Novelist  may  seem  to 
claim  no  more  than  the  privilege  conceded  to  the  FoeX.  But  the 
Poet  does  not  afi^t  to  add  to  our  st04*k  of  historical  information. 
His  very  purpose  requires  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  select 
and  to  modify  facts  and  circumstances  at  his  pleasure,  so  as  to  render 
tliem  subservient  to  the  impression  wliich  it  is  his  aim  to  produce 
on  the  imagination,  and  to  tlie  emotions  lie  seeks  to  awaken.  No 
one  Would  for  a  moment  he  misled  by  the  “  l^ay  of  the  la>l  Miu- 
**  strel,”  or  “  Marmion/’  where  the  poem  cU'viates  from  history. 
But  with  regard  to  such  a  narrative  ns  Old  Mortality,'*  or  the 
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“  Loffond  of  Montroso,"  tlio  l»cst  informed  reader  will,  we  tliink* 
be  ill  some  datii^er  ol  liaviiiij:  liis  opinions  biassed  by  tlie  plausible 
representations  of  tlie  Author.  And  >et  we  are  iiiueh  deceiveti 
if  those  portions  of  the  l  ale  in  which  references  and  descriptions 
strictly  historical  are  introduceil  parenthetically,  to  irive  the  air 
of  luitlienticity  to  the  fiction,  are  thoM^  which  are  toiind  toiiite- 
rest  the  most  stroiii^ly  on  the  piM  usal.  On  the  cuntrnr\ ,  the  reader 
is  sensible  that  the  action  oftlieialeis  al  a  stand,  while  these  need- 
lul  explanations  are  heinj^  triveii,  and  that  the  i^enerali/in;^  style 
of  the  historian  tlirows  him  hack  from  that  familiar  and  near  con¬ 
verse  with  the  individuals  whose  fortunes  and  feelin<;s  have  been 
the  objects  ot  his  sympathy.  History  will  not  bend  to  the  purpose 
of  theNo\elist:  its  details  can  scarcely  in  any  instance,  without 
heiiijj  pcrvertcil,  be  made  the  snhjicl  of  unmixed  complacency, 
or  even  of  tiioso  mixed  hut  still  ph  asiiii^  emotions  which  are  con* 
iiceted  with  the  excitement  of  the  imat^ination  by  works  of  taste. 
The  interest  we  lake  in  the  perusal  of  history,  is  of  another  kind, 
and  nnpiiies  an  exercise  of  uhstracliou  the  very  opposite  of  that 
state  of  feelinu:  which  leads  ns  to  sympathize  with  human  nature 
in  the  person  of  an  individual,  the  hero  of  the  Poet  or  of  the 
Novelist. 

I'lie  Author  of  these  'fales,  however,  in  briii'jin"  them  to  a 
close,  while  he  iniim  itt's  that  his  primary  aim  has  been  toexhibit 
the  Scottish  character  in  all  its  varieties,  seems  to  point  to  the 
i1lu>tration  of  lilsiorv  as  one  object  which  he  luis  had  in  view. 
Ills  reader,  he  says,  cannot  he  more  sensible  than  he  i», 

‘  I  Iiat  sufficient  varieties  l  ave  now'  been  exhibited  of  the  Scottish 
character,  to  exhaust  one  individual’s  powers  of  observation,  and  that 
to  pcr^'isi  woukl  he  useless  and  tedious.  I  have  the  vanity  to  suppose, 
that  the  popularity  of  these  Novels  lu>s  shcwai  niy  countrymen,  and 
their  peculiarities,  in  livzhts  which  were  new  to  the  Southern  reader; 
and  that  many,  hitherto  indifferent  upon  the  subject,  have  been  induced 
to  read  Scottish  history,  from  the  allusions  in  these  works  of  fiction.* 

Tluw  certainly  have  lead  this  ellcct  in  some  degree,  for  even 
the  misrcprrsentalioijs  which  they  contain  have  put  many  upon 
examining  for  themselves  the  records  of  history  ;  while  sevenl 
volumes  of  memoirs,  rcjuddislied  in  reliance  upon  the  strong 
momentary  interest  excitcil  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  subjects 
of  the  fictitious  narrative,  have  found  their  way  into  extensite 
circ’.iuuion.  !'nt  this  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Writer  strikes  us  is 
wearing  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  after-thought.  It  wis 
probably  with  tpiite  as  much  of  an  intention  to  illustrate  Scottish 
history,  that  the  Author  ol  the  l^ay  of  the  last  Minstrel  sal  down  to 
the  ctuiiposiliou  of  his  successive  metrical  productions  ;  that  is  to 
say, caring  very  little  more  about  citlier  ^'couish  history  or  Scottish 
character,  than  as  it  might  ftiriiisli  materials  for  his  fancy  to 
work  upon.  We  may  allow,  however,  both  the  poems  and  tho 
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ulesto  be  considered  as  illustrations  of  history  to  this  extent,  that 
they  abound  with  admirable  illustrations  of  human  character.  And 
i(i«i  priH.Msely  this  which  constitutes  their  potent  charm  und  their 
dtstin^uishin^  merit.  It  is  this  which,  fictions  us  they  are,  and 
fictions  often  at  variance  w  ith  historical  verity,  stamps  them  with 
the  character  of  truth.  As  representations  of  the  manners  of  re* 
mote  times,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  be  delusive  and 
faulty.  'I'he  same  description  of  faults  will  be  found  in  them,  that 
h  often  ^larin!;'ly  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  finest' historical  paint* 
ini^,— anachronisms  in  the  detail,  (as,  for  instance,  Eli  with  specta* 
cles  on  nose,)  or  <lefects  in  the  conception,  where  the  invention  of 
the  artist  has  outstepped  his  knowledge.  In  matters  of  costume 
tad  of  antiquarian  interest,  our  Novelist  is,  indeed,  quite  at  home : 
his  characters  are  always  well  dressed,  if  not  as  uniformly  well  sus¬ 
tained.  The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  too,  urc  topog;ra* 
phically  accurate,  as  well  as  highly  picturesque  ;  and  ofteu  by  the 
reality  of  the  scene,  he  deceives  us  into  a  belief  in  the  re-  * 
tlity  of  the  transaction  ;  so  difficult  is  it  for  the  mind  to  diseu- 
UngU^thefalseand  the  true,  when  skilfully  interwoven.  Thedefects 
to  which  we  allude,  are  those  in  which  the  Author's  imagination 
is  at  fault,  for  want  of  the  materials  with  which  on  most  occa¬ 
sions  his  observation  so  richly  supplies  him  ;  as,  for  example,  when 
lie  attempts  a  style  of  character  which  neither  his  own  feelings  nor 
bis  extensive  acquaintance  with  society  will  enable  him  to  realiae. 
Sometimes  this  failure  is  but  occasional  and  partial,  and  betrays 
itself  chiefly  in  the  dialogue  :  thus,  an  illiterate  Gael  bred  up  in  the 
if^noiance  of  Popery,  is  made  to  discover  in  conversation,  as  apt 
I  recollection  of  Scripture,  as  any  Camcroiiian.  The  Author’s 
fondness  fur  quoting  Scripture  for  the  purpose  alike  of  illustration 
and  of  jest,  betrays  itself,  indeed,  on  all  occasions,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  otlensive  characteristics  of  his  productions.  At 
other  times,  the  failure  of  conception  applies  to  the  entire  portrait. 
\Ve  are  not  to  look  to  the  Author,  for  the  beau  ideal  of  character. 
He  describes  men  and  women  as  they  are  found  to  average  in 
society.  But  it  is  singular  that  bis  observation  should  have  sup¬ 
pled  him  with  so  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  female  character. 
The  prevailing  cast  of  his  heroines  is  insipidity  ;  and  where  be 
ventures  upon  a  higher  effort,  as  in  Flora  Me  Ivor,  it  is  often  at 
Uie  ex]>ense  of  being  natural.  Jeanie  Deans  is  a  fine  exception. 
As  the  Author  descends  in  the  scale  of  society,  he  finds  himself 
supplied  with  subjects  for  his  sketch  book.  There  ere  some  cha« 
ricters,  however,  evidently  out  of  his  reach,  because  they  have 
never  bi^en  submitted  to  his  observation  ;  for  we  do  not  attribute 
to  him  a  philosophical  comprehension  or  abstract  knowledge  of 
the  internal  workings  of  the  human  mind,  lie  is,  in  regard  to  in¬ 
tellectual  objects,  a  painter,  not  an  anatomist.  As  to  the  very  ex- 
tsteuce  of  the  moral  heroic,  he  is,  possibly,  a  sceplio,  uot  having 
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reco^ised  the  species  in  any  of  the  live  specimens  he  has  met 
with.  Hut  there  is  another  species  of  character  allied  to  the  heroic 
though  not  generally  referred  to  that  class,  vve  mean  the  devout, 
with  which  Ids  powers  of  conception  would  seem  to  have  as  Hide 
adinity.  It  would  not  perhaps  have  suited  either  the  Novelist^s 
purpose,  or  that  of  his  readers,  to  exhibit  this  variety  of  character, 
unalloyed  hy  fanaticism  or  weakness,  in  any  of  his  Coveiiantere; 
yet,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  was  conscious  he  had  not 
the  elements  of  such  a  character  at  hand.  His  forte  Wi^s  in  the 
comic,  the  familiar,  and  the  wild.  A  man  must  have  within  him¬ 
self  the  hero  and  the  saint,  to  knosv  how  to  embody  in  that  form 
the  conception  of  intellectual  grandeur.  And  we  <lo  not  look  for 
intellectual  grandeur  in  the  accomplished,  vivacious,  jo<*und  No¬ 
velist.  Nor  should  we  have  adverted  to  tins  as  a  <lel\ehMicy,  had 
not  the  Author  attempted  subjects  which  seemed  to  c«dl  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  higher  style  of  character,  in  order  to  give  relief 
to  the  darker  exhibitions  of  human  nature,  as  well  us  completeness 
to  the  ftetion. 

With  the  limitation  we  have  spci-ified,  there  is  a  truth  of  ni« 
ture,  an  individuality,  and  a  life,  in  the  portraits,  ■  or  rather  in 
the  actors,  introduced  in  this  long  series  of  narratives,  which 
none  but  the  mast(T-hand  could  attain  to.  it  is  really  astunish- 
ing  with  what  discriminating  tact  the  Author  seizes  on,  and  in¬ 
dicates  a  few  touches,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  No  human  invention  could  have  supplied  the  diversified 
combinations,  or  have  given  forth  the  iilea  in  the  definiteness 
with  which  it  is  outlined.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  personages  which  pass  before  us  in  the  Tale,  hid, 
and  perhaps  still  have,  their  prototypes  in  the  living  world.  Sub¬ 
stantially,  therefore,  these  Tales  are  not  fictions ;  they  are  sketches 
of  human  nature  in  its  existing  varieties,  but  varieties  which  do 
not  fall  under  the  observation  of  many  in  the  middle  ranks  of  so¬ 
ciety,  some  of  which  arc  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct  amid 
the  all- modifying  progress  of  civilization,  and  which  we  are 
therefore  glad  to  have  thus  placed  upon  record  in  the  only  spe¬ 
cies  of  litei  atnre  in  which  they  could  have  obtained  a  memorial. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  that  in  any  instance  the  portrait 
i.s  a  literal  representation  of  an  existing  original.  Doubtless, 
ill  passing  through  the  richly  imiiued  mind  of  the  Author,  the 
forms  of  things  as  they  disclosed  themselves  to  his  perceptions, 
would  gain  something  of  its  imaginative  cliaracter,  or,  at  (he 
touch  ol  fancy,  would  lose  somethiug  of  the  hardness  and  com¬ 
monness  of  real  life.  Hut  still,  the  living  world  must  have  sup* 
plied  the  beings  to  which  we  instinctively  feel,  as  soon  as  they 
are  presented  to  us,  the  relationship  of  a  common  nature,  and 
in  whom  we  seem  to  recognize,  although  with  hut  a  vague  rc- 
caHcction  of  the  time  and  circttmstaDce>  the  features  of  tbos« 
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tie  have  met  with  before.  The  cliann  of  the  lan^ua^e  contri¬ 
butes,  without  <loi!ht,  in  no  ^inall  cio*^ee,  to  produce  this  iin-  . 
pulsion ; — its  iciioiiiatic  and  cunventioiiHi  styie,  rich  with  local 
illusions,  and  national  peculiarities.  ‘  Send  me,  carelessly  and 
«  frei'lv,*  writes  Mrs.  Brunton  to  one  of  her  friends,  ‘  whatever 
‘  von  happen  to  hear  of  anecdote,  superstition,  proverb,  or 

*  provincial  expression,  which  at  all  marks  the  peculiarities  of 

*  character  or  the  state  of  society  in  our  country.  It  is  with 

*  Scott  has  i^iven  life  and  reality  to  his  novids.  In  those 
‘  atimirahle  works,  1  am  persuaded  there  is  little,  except  the 
<  lucre  story,  which  is  invention.  The  more  prominent  persons 
\  in  them  are,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  real  characters,  and 
‘  his  dialogues,  the  essence  of  thousands  of  r^al  conversations. 

*  Scott,’  she  adds,  (referring  to  him  without  hesitation  the  se¬ 
ries  of  productions  on  which  we  are  animadverting,)  ‘  is  gifted 
‘  with  a  memory  which  absolutely  retains  every  thin^,  ^ood, 

‘  bad,  and  indifterent.  Hence  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  re- 

*  aiities  to  enliven  his  tale ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  truth, 

‘  which  no  human  genius  can  ^ive  to  mereficiion.  From  whence 
‘  coiucs  the  wonderful  verisimilitude  of  l>e  Foe’s  novels,  but 
‘  from  this,  that  they  contain  only  so  much  falsehood  as  is  ne- 

*  cessary  to  make  truth  connected  and  entertaining  ?* 

The  merit  of  I)e  Foe  has  not  been  in  p^eneral  fully  appre¬ 
ciated,  notwithstanding  that  wherever  the  English  language  is 
known,  there  his  delightful  master-picce  is  to  be  found,  which 
may  perhaps  be  pronounced  the  most  extensively  popular  tale 
extant  in  any  country.  Itut  most  readers  of  Kobinson  Crusoe 
liike  it  for  a  simple  recital  of  facts,  and  think  of  nothing  less 
than  of  the  genius  displayed  hy  the  author  of  the  romanee,  of 
the  admirable  knowledge  of  the  heart,  the  simple  ]>utlios,  and 
the  philosophical  observation  which  his  writings  display.  The 

*  parallel  between  the  merits  of  l)e  Foe  and  those  of  the  author 
of  the  Tales  under  consideration,  needs  not,  however,  he  pur¬ 
sued,  ftirther  than  tlie  coincidence  in  the  character  of  their  fic¬ 
tions,  in  point  of  verisimilitude.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
how  greatly  this  enhances  the  value  of  their  compositions  ;  but 
it  may  not  be  et}uully  obvious,  that  the  faculty  of  seizing  and 
appropriating  in  this  manner  objects  and  appearances  in  real 
life,  which  lie  open  to  the  common  observation  of  all,  is  a  far 
rarer  endowment  than  that  liahit  of  combination  which  claims 
the  name  of  invention.  To  be  able  even  to  tell  a  story  well,  is 
no  despicable  evidence  of  a  well  cultivated  understanding.  Hut 
when  to  the  narration  of  facts  is  to  be  uddt'd  the  development  of 
character,  the  task  requires  natural  talents  of  a  still  higher  or¬ 
der.  Add  to  this,  the  conception  of  how  the  imaginary  cha¬ 
racters  would  display  themselves  in  novel  situations,  and  how 
they  would  act  upon  each  other  when  brought  into  contact,  still 
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preftorvin^  to  the  end  of  llie  chain  of  inciiients  their  separit* 
identity  in  the  riadcr’s  mind,  and  the  performance,  thuuf^hit 
Ik*  but  a  tale,  will  appear  to  de^er^e  no  mean  rank  among' ib^ 
eflurtb  of  p^enius. 

Of  the  comparative  degree  of  ability  displayed  in  the  Talei 
more  immediately  before  us,  viewed  in  connexion  wiili  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  former  productions,  various  opinions  will  he  entertained. 
For  our  own  part,  we  incline  to  rank  the  one  wiiich  oiciipiea 
the  Second  Series,  among  his  happiest  efiorts.  It  is  nut  the 
most  perfect  as  a  tale  ;  it  neither  excites  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
terest,  nor  abounds  with  the  most  striking  situations.  There 
is  no  scene  in  the  whole  equal  to  that  in  the  Antiquary,  in 
which  old  F.lspeth,  hy  lucid  fits  of  recollection,  disburdens  her 
mind  of  its  secret  ;  or  to  that  in  Old  Mortality,  in  which  Mor¬ 
ton  is  watching  the  hand  of  the  clock  which  is  to  strike  bis 
doom.  The  intere>t  is  of  a  milder  kind.  But  there  is  more  of 
care,  we  think,  bestowed  upon  the  characters,  more  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  workings  of  the  heart  unfolded,  and  more  exquisite  touches 
of  nature.  There  is  great  merit  in  the  conception  of  the  heroine, 
who,  with()utheauty,rank.oranyother  quality  toseizeon  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  powerfully  engages  the  reader’s  kindliest  esteem.  Effie 
Deans,  too,  is  marked  by  strong  traits  of  individuality  ;  it  is  very 
toucliingly  drawn  and  ably  supported.  Deans,  the  father,  Reu¬ 
ben  Butler,  Duinbiedikt's,  father  and  son,  Aladge  Wildfire,  and 
several  other  subordinate  personag(*s  of  the  drama,  are  highly  in¬ 
teresting  originals.  1  he  Duke  of  Argyle  is  a  portrait  from  history, 
on  whiili  the  Author  has  evidently  laboured  con  amore:  theinter- 
view  that  nohh  inan  procures  for  Win  protegee  with  Queen  Caro¬ 
line,  is  as  fine  a  sjit'eimen  as  could  he  given,  of  the  spirit  and 
fidelity  of  his  pencil.  May  it  he  sot  down  among  tlie  merits  of 
this  tale,  though  a  merit  rather  of  the  negative  description,  that 
the  Writer  has  throughout  imposed  a  restriction  upon  his  strong 
propensity  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  that  he  has  actually  laboured  to  make  his  readers  believe 
there  are  many  simple  hearted,  intelligent,  pious  people  among 
that  persuasion  of  his  fellow  countrymen  ?  This  in  a  high  Tory, 
and  u  rlevout  ailinircr  of  Episcopacy,  is  assuredly  a  praiseworthy 
instance  of  candour. 

T  he  Second  Series  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  (that  rt, 
so  long  for  a  novel,  since  it  is  more  than  a  year  old,)  that  we 
doubt  whether  our  readers  would  thank  us  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  give  them  any  further  account  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes. 
We  claim,  however,  the  usual  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  sup¬ 
port  our  opinion  of  their  merits,  by  a  few  characteristic  extracts. 

To  understand  the  following  scene  between  the  two  sisters, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  Etlie  is  conimitted  to  prison  on 
the  cApltai  charge  of  having  concealed  the  birth  of  her  infant, 
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fkliuli  U  sujiposcd  to  have  been  iiuinWred,  anil  that  her  nc- 
quill.ll,  or  lit*r  cuiiiieinnation,  hin^e^i  on  the  fact  of  her  having, 
or  ol  tier  not  havinij  inaile  any  person  previ  oisly  ocipiainlt'd 
with  tier  situation  ;  the  concealii.eiit  being,  accoriling  to  the  then 
rxi'liniT  eonstructive  inunler. 

‘  Shame,  fear,  and  grief,  had  contended  for  nuv»tery’  in  the  poor 
prisoner's  bosom  during  the  whole  morning,  while  she  hud  looked  for> 
waril  to  this  meeting  ;  but  when  the  door  opened,  all  gave  w*:iy  to  a 
contused  and  strange  feeling  that  had  a  tinge  of  joy  in  it,  as,  throw¬ 
ing  herself  on  her  sister's  neck,  she  ejaculated,  “  Sly  dear  Jeanie  ! — 
my  dear  Jeanie  !  it  is  lung  since  1  hae  seen  ye.**  Jcu'nie  returned 
the  embrace  with  an  earnestness  that  partook  almost  of  rapture,  but 
it  was  only  a  Hitting  emotion,  like  a  sun-beam  unex|K'Ctedly  pene¬ 
trating  betwixt  the  clouds  of  a  tempest,  and  obscured  almost  as  soon 
as  visible.  Tlic  sisters  walked  together  to  the  side  of  the  pallet  bed, 
and  sate  dow  n  side  by  side,  took  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  and  look¬ 
ed  each  other  in  the  face,  but  without  speaking  a  word.  In  thi.n  pos¬ 
ture  they  remained  for  a  minute,  while  the  gleam  of  joy  gradmdly 
faded  from  their  features,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  intense  expres¬ 
sion,  fr>t  of  melancholy,  and  then  of  agony,  till,  throwing  themselves 
again  into  each  other's  arms,  they,  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture, 
littcd  up  their  voices  and  wept  bitterly. 

‘  “  Ye  are  ill,  Ktfie,**  were  the  tirst  words  Jeanie  could  utter,  **  ye 
arc  very  ill." 

“  O  what  wad  I  gi'c  to  be  ten  times  waur,  Jeanie,"  was  the  re¬ 
ply — what  wad  1  gi’e  to  be  cauld  dead  before  the  ten  o'clock  bell 
the  morn  !  And  oiir  father — but  I  anina  his  bairn  langer  now  !  I 
bae  nac  friend  left  in  the  warld  ! — O  that  1  were  lying  dead  at  my 
niolher's  side,  in  Newbattle  Kirkyard  1  " 

•  ••••• 

*  “  O,  if  ye  had  spoken  a  word,"  again  sobbed  Jeanie, — **  if  1  were 
free  to  swear  that  ye  had  said  but  ae  word  of  how  it  stude  w  i*  ye, 
they  couldna  liac  touched  your  life^  this  day." 

*  **  Could  they  na?”  said  Effie,  with  something  like  awakened  in¬ 
terest — for  life  is  dear  even  to  those  who  feel  it  as  a  burthen — Wlia 
Uuld  ye  that,  Jeanie  ^  ” 

*  “  It  was  ane  that  kenned  what  he  was  saying  weel  aneugh,"  re¬ 
plied  Jeanie,  who  had  a  natural  reluctance  at  mentioning  even  the 
name  of  her  sister’s  seducer. 

*  “  Wlia  was  it  ? — I  conjure  ye  to  tell  me,"  said  Effie,  seating  her¬ 
self  upright. — **  W  ha  could  tak  interest  in  sic  a  cast-bye  as  1  am 
now  ? — Was  it  —was  it  him  ? 

*  **  Hout,"  said  Radcliffe,  **  what  signifies  keeping  the  poor  lassie 
in  a  swiiher  ? — I’se  uphaud  it's  been  Robertson  that  learned  ye  that 
doctrine  when  jc  saw  him  at  Muschat’s  Cairn." 

'  **  Was  it  him  ?’*  said  Effie,  catching  eagerly  at  his  words — **  was 
it  him,  Jeanie,  indeed  } — O,  I  see  it  was  him — poor  lad,  and  1  was 
thinking  liib  heart  was  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstane — and  him  in  sic 
danger  on  his  ain  part — poor  George !  " 

'  bomewhat  indignant  at  this  burst  of  tender  feeling  towards  the 
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author  of  her  misery*  Jcanie  coulJ  not  help  exclaiming, 0,  Eie 
how  can  ye  speak  that  gate  of  sic  a  man  as  that  ?  **  ’ 

‘  “  We  iiiuun  forgiV  our  enemies,  ye  ken/*  said  poor  Effie,  wiUit 
timid  look  and  a  subdued  voiv  c,  fui  her  conscience  told  her  what  a 
diH'ertnt  character  tlie  feelings  wiiii  wliich  she  still  regarded  her  k* 
cliiCtT  l)ore,  compared  w  ith  the  C'iiristian  charity  under  which  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  Veil  it. 

‘  /\ml  ye  hae  suffered  a*  this  for  him,  and  ye  can  think  of  loving 
him  still  ?”  said  her  sister,  in  a  vc»icc  betwixt  pity  and  blame. 

‘  Love  him?**  answered  Ltfie— If  1  had  nn  loved  as  woman 
seldom  loves,  1  huihia  been  within  these, wa*s  this  day;  and  trow  ye, 
that  love  sic  us  mine  is  lightly  forgotten  ?• — Na,  iia—  ye  may  hew  down 
the  tree,  but  ye  cannu  cha.igc  its  bend — Aiid  (),  deaiiie.  if  ye  wad 
do  good  tv)  me  at  this  moment,  tell  me  every  word  that  he  said,  and 
w’hcther  he  w  as  sorry  for  poor  Efhe  or  no.** 

‘  “  NN’Iiut  needs  1  tell  ye  ony’  tfiing  about  it,”  said  Jeanie.  “  Yc 
may  bo  sure  he  had  ower  muckle  to  do  to  Jsave  himself,  to  speak  lung 
or  muckle  about  oiiy  body  boide.^* 

‘  'fhal*^  no  true,  Tennie,  tliough  a  snunt  had  said  it,’*  replied 
I'ffic,  with  a  spai  klc  of  Her  fot  nun  hvely  and  ii  rital)Ic  temper.  But  yc 
clinnn  ken,  though  1  do,  how  far  he  pat  Ins  life  in  venture  to  save 
mine.*’  And  looking  nt  KaicliH’e,  she  checked  herself  and  was  silent, 

‘  “  1  fancy,”  said  Kaiclitfe,  with  one  of  his  familiar  sneers,  “  the 
lassie  thinks  that  nacbody  has  een  but  hcrsell — Didnu  1  see  when 
(icntle  Geordie  was  seeking  to  get  other  folk  out  of  the  Tolbooth  for- 
bye  Jock  Porteous  ?  but  ye  are  of  my  mimh  hinny — belter  sit  and 
rue,  than  flit  and  rue — Ye  ncedna  look  in  my  face  sae  amazed.  1  ken 
niair  things  than  that  may  be.** 

•  “  i)  my  (iuil !  my  Ciod  !  **  said  Effic,  springing  up  and  throwing 
herself  dow  n  on  her  knees  before  him— “  D*ye  ken  wliare  they  have 
putten  my  bairn  ?  —  O  my  bairn  !  iny  bairn  !  the  poor  sackless  inno¬ 
cent  new'  born  wee  ane — bone  ot  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  !— 
O,  man,  if  yc  wad  e’er  deserve  a  portion  in  Heaven,  or  a  broken¬ 
hearted  creature’s  blessing  upon  earth,  tell  me  whare  they  hae  put 
my  bairn — the  sign  of  my  shame,  and  the  partner  of  my  suffering ! 
tell  me  wha  lia.'i  ta'im’t  away,  or  w  hat  they  hae  dune  wi*t  !** 

‘  “  llout  tout,**  said  the  turnkey,  endeavouring  to  extricate  him* 
nclf  from  the  Arm  grasp  with  whicli  she  held  him,  **  that’s  taking  me 
at  my  word  wi*  a  witness — Bairn,  quo*  she  ?  How  the  de’il  suld  1  ke# 
ony  thing  of  your  bairn,  huzzy  ?  Y'c  maun  ask  that  at  auld  Meg 
Murdockson,  if  ye  dinna  ken  ow  er  muckle  about  it  yourself.” 

•  As  his  answer  destroyetl  the  wild  and  vague  hope  which  had  su4* 
dcnly  gleamed  upon  her,  the  unhappy  prisoner  let  go  her  hold  ofhii 
coat,  and  fell  with  her  lace  on  the  pavement  of  the  upariroent  in  a 

strong  convulsion  lit** 

«  «  o  s  «  o 

•  Again  Efhe  threw  Irersclf  into  her  arms,  arul  kissed  her  cheek  and 
forehead,  murmuring,  O,  if  ye  kenii’d  how  long  it  is  since  I  heard 
his  name  mentioned, — if  ye  but  kenn’d  how  raucklc  good  it  does  me 
but  to  ken  ony  thing  o’  him,  that’s  like  goodness  or  kindness, 
wadna  wonder  tliat  1  wished  to  hear  o*  him.” 
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« Jeanie  aighed,  and  coinmt  nced  her  narrative  of  all  that  had  pass¬ 
ed  betwixt  Kohertson  and  her,  making  it  at  the  first  as  brief  as  possi* 
ble.  h^Hie  listened  in  breathless  unxietv*  holding  her  sister’s  hand  in 
berSf  and  keeping  her  eye  hxeil  upon  her  face,  as  if  devouring  every 
word  she  utiereil.  The  interjections  of  “  Poor  fellow,” — “  poor 
Ueorge,”  which  escaped  in  wliispers,  and  betwixt  sighs,  were  the 
only  sounds  with  %vhich  she  interrupted  the  story.  When  it  was 
boished  she  made  a  long  pause. 

‘  “  And  this  was  his  adviced  ”  were  the  first  words  she  uttered. 

*  “  Just  sic  as  1  hae  tellM  ye,”  replied  her  sister 

*  **  And  he  wanted  you  to  say  something  to  yon  folks  that  w'ad  save 
my  young  life  ?  ” 

*  **  He  wanteil,”  answered  Jennie,  “  that  1  suld  be  mansworn.” 

*  “  And  you  tauld  him.  *  said  EHie,  “that  ye  wadna  hear  o’  com¬ 
ing  betw  oen  me  and  the  death  I  am  to  die,  and  me  no  aughteen  year 
suld  yet  ?  ” 

*  “  I  told  him,”  replieil  Jeanie,  who  now  trembled  at  the  turn 
which  her  sister’s  reficctions  seemed  about  to  take,  “  that  1  dared  na 
iwear  to  an  uDtruth.” 

‘  “  And  what  d’ye  ca*  an  untruth  ?”  said  EfHe,  again  shewing  a 
touch  of  her  former  spirit — “  Ye  are  muckle  to  blame,  lass,  if  yc 
think  a  mother  w'ould,  or  could,  murder  her  ain  bairn — Murder  ?— 

I  I  wad  hae  laid  down  my  hfe  just  to  see  a  blink  o’  its  c’e.” 

I  *  “  I  do  believe,”  said  Jeanie,  ”  that  yc  are  as  innocent  of  sic  a 
purpose,  as  the  new-born  babe  itsell.” 

‘“lam  glad  ye  do  me  that  justice,”  said  Effie,  haughtily  ;  ”  it’s 
whiles  thefaut  of  very  good  folk  like  you,  Jeanie,  that  they  think  a’ 
the  rest  of  the  warld  are  as  bad  as  the  warst  temptations  can  make 
them.” 

*  “  I  dinna  deserve  this  frae  yc,  Effie.”  said  her  sister,  sobbing, 
and  feeling  at  once  the  injustice  of  the  reproach,  and  compassion  for 
the  state  of  mind  which  dictated  it. 

'  “  Maylie  no,  sister,”  said  Eifie.  ‘‘  But  ye  are  angry  because  I 
love  Robertson — How  can  1  help  loving  him,  that  loves  me  better  than 
body  and  soul  baith  ? — Here  he  put  his  life  in  a  nitfer,  to  break  the 
prison  to  let  me  out  ;  and  sure  am  1,  had  it  stood  wi*  him  os  it  stands 
wi*  you” — here  she  paused  and  was  silent. 

*  ”  O,  if  it  stude  wi’  me  to  save  ye  wi*  risk  of  my  life !  said 
Jeanie. 

‘  ”  Ay  lass,  *  said  her  sister,  “  that’s  lightly  said,  but  no  sae  light¬ 
ly  credited,  frac  ane  that  winna  ware  a  word  for  me  ;  and  if  it  be  u 
wrang  word,  ye’ll  bac  time  anciigli  to  repent  o’t.” 

'  But  that  w  onl  is  a  grievous  sin,  and  its  a  deeper  offence  when 
its  a  sin  wilfully  and  presumptuously  committed.” 

‘  “  Weel,  wed,  Jeanie,”  said  Etiie,  “  1  mind  a’  about  the  sins  o* 
presumption  in  tiie  questions — we'll  speak  nac  mair  about  this  matter, 
and  ye  may  save  your  breath  to  say  your  carritch;  and  for  me,  1*11 
toon  hae  nue  breath  to  waste  on  oiiy  body.” 

‘  ”  And  are  wti  to  part  in  this  way,'’  said  Jeanie,  “  and  you  in  sic 
deadly  peril  ?  O,  Effie,  look  but  up,  and  say  what  ye  wad  hae  roe 
do,  and  I  could  find  in  my  heart  amaist  to  say  Uiat  1  wad  do’t.” 
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*  No,  Jeanie,*’  replied  her  sifter,  after  an  effort,  I  am  bettn 
minded  now.  At  my  best,  I  was  never  half  sae  pude  asyewerc,  an4 
w  hat  for  suld  you  begin  to  mak  yourseU  waur  to  save  ine«  now  that  1 
am  na  worth  saving  ?  Ciod  knows,  that*  in  my  sober  mind,  I  wadni 
wus  any  living  creature  to  do  n  wrang  thing  to  save  my  life.  I  mijjhi 
have  fled  frae  this  tolhooth  on  that  awfu’  night  wi’  ane  wui  hae  earri. 
ed  me  through  the  warhl,  and  friended  me,  and  fended  for  me.  But 
I  said  to  thetn,  let  life  gang  when  gude  fame  is  gane  before  it.  But 
this  lang  imprisonment  has  broken  my  spirit,  and  I  am  whiles  salt 
left  to  mysell,  and  then  1  wad  gi'e  the  Indian  mines  of  gold  and  dia* 
inonds,  just  for  life  and  breath — for  I  think,  Jeanie,  1  have  such  rov¬ 
ing  tits  as  I  used  to  hae  in  the  fever ;  but  instead  of  the  fiery  cen, 
and  wolves,  and  Widow  Butler’s  hull-scgg,  that  I  used  to  see  spieling 
up  on  my  bed,  1  am  thinking  now  about  a  high  black  gibbet,  and  me 
standing  up,  and  such  seas  of  faces  all  looking  up  at  poor  Eflie  Detni, 
and  asking  if  it  be  her  that  George  llobcrtson  used  to  call  the  Lily  of 
8t.  Leonard’s — And  then  they  stretch  out  their  faces,  and  inake 
mouths,  and  girn  at  me,  and  which  ever  w’nj  I  look,  1  see  a  face  laugh¬ 
ing  like  Meg  Murdockson,  when  she  tauld  me  1  had  seen  the  last  of 
my  wean.  CJod  preserve  us,  Jeanie,  that  carline  has  a  fearsome 
lace.”  She  clapped  her  hands  bel’ore  her  eyes  as  she  uttered  this  es- 
clamution,  ns  if  to  secure  herself  against  seeing  the  fearful  object  site 
hud  alluded  to.* 

The  trial  scone  is  extpiisiloly  aflTecting ;  and  wherever  Jeanie 
appears,  the  interest  is  of  the  most  natural,  and,  at  (he  same  tkre. 
of  the  most  touching  kind.  Her  interview  with  the  Laird  of 
Duinbiedikes,  her  conversation  with  Butler,  her  hehaviour  in 
the  presenee  of  .Mac  Callnmaiore,  and  in  that  of  the  Queen's  Ma¬ 
jesty,  are  nature  itself.  One  feels  for  the  time  as  assured  of  the 
|H*rson.ili(y  of  Jeanie  Deans,  as  of  that  of  her  friend,  John  Duke  of 
Argyle  and  OrtH'iiwich,  of  whom  the  reader  is  |)resented  within 
historieal  full-length  in  the  Author's  best  style.  Poor  Madgf 
Murdoekson’s  insanity,  too,  is  worthy  of  his  genius,  althoui^ 
it  is  much  more  of  a  fancy  sketch.  The  low  characters  are,  wc 
dare  s.i),  to  the  life;  hnt  there  is. too  much  of  them,  and  roost 
readers  would  verv  gltdiy  have  spared  the  proof  they  aflbrd  of 
the  .Author’s  universality  of  actpiuintance  with  the  darker  varie¬ 
ties  of  liuinan  nature.  The  story  lags  towards  the  end  ;  and  the 
inei<ieii(s  at  e  of  a  nature  foreign  from  the  general  tenour  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  >Ve  w  ish,  ill  particular,  that  the  Writer's  restless  fancy  bid 
hetMi  content  to  leave  untold  the  fate  of  the  infant,  who  starts 
up  to  (he  reader  in  the  person  of  ‘  The  Whistler.'  He  is  evidently 
lahoiiriiig  at  last  to  point  the  moral  of  the  tale.  But  the  mortl, 
if  there  is  any,  is  comprised  in  the  characters  of  the  Deaniet. 
That  of  Lady  Staunton  is  finely  developed.  We  ha<i  marked 
aeveral  ])ass.»grs  for  extract,  but  to  hx)  understood,  they  would 
require  tO(»  Umg  an  introduction,  and  we  shall  therefore  jiroceed 
to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  more  recent  pubiicitioi. 
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Th«  Third  Series  consists  of  two  Tales,  The  Bride  of  Laminer- 
iiHM>r,  and  the  of  Montrose.  In  his  introductory  chapter 

to  the  loriner,  theVVrilcr  intiinates  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  ren¬ 
der  his  narrative  in  this  instance  more  descriptive,  and  less  dra- 
fuatic,  than  in  his  former  productions.  \Ve  must  confess  that  we  do 
not  approve  of  Dick  TintoN  advice  to  his  friend  IVter,  to  alter 
Ills  mode  of  composition  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  dialogue, 
fttill  more  than  the  story,  which  interests  the  reader,  while  his 
iniat^iiiaiioii  is  excited  hy  the  picturesque  circumstances  of  the 
action.  These  must  of  necessity  he  conveyed  by  description,  and 
it  i^ives  the  tictitious  narrative  the  advantage  over  the  drama, 
tlnit  it  will  admit  of  the  introduction  of  description,  the  absence 
ot  which  is  but  ill  supplied  k>  the  imagination  hy  any  thing  that 
can  l>e  represented  t<i  the  eye.  Dialogue  is  confessedly  ‘  the 

*  essence  of  the  drama,’  hut  there  is  no  reason  whatever  that  it 
ihould  be  excluded  from  the  narrative ;  for  if  it  suspends  the 
course  of  the  story,  it  imparts  to  it  the  spirit  of  reality,  and  if 
the  only  means  of  giving  expression  to  the  characters. 

The  subject  of  the  first  tale  is  deeply  tragic.  The  Writer 
8ee:us  to  vvisli  to  apologize  for  the  introduction  of  so  shocking  a 
Ciitiistrophe,  which,  he  is  aware,  ‘  may  hy  many  readers  he 

*  deemed  overstrained,  romantic,  and  coiiqiosed  by  the  wild  ima- 

*  gination  of  an  author  desirous  of  gratifying  the  popular  appe- 

*  tite  for  the  horrible.’  He  adds  : 

*  But  those  who  are  read  in  the  private  family  liistory  of  Scotland 
during  the  period  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  will  readily  discover, 
through  the  disguise  of  borrowed  names  and  added  incidents,  the 
leading  particulars  of  an  ower  true  tale.’ 

The  story  is  briefiy  as  Ibllows.  Kdgar  Uavenswood,  the  heir 
of  an  ancient  but  ruined  noble  family,  is  in  the  act  of  si*eking, 
on  his  alienated  patrimonial  estates,  an  interview  with  the  intru¬ 
sive  proprietor,  whom  he  considers  as  the  oppressor  of  his  house 
and  the  murderer  ot  his  father,  with  the  intention  of  upbraiding 
him  with  his  tyranny,  before  he  should  leave  for  ever  his  native 
land,  when  ho  is  led  hy  the  impulse  of  humanity  to  rescue  both  hit 
enemy  and  his  enemy’s  daughter  from  imminent  death,  on  seeing 
them  attacked  hy  a  wild  bull.  This  incident  not  only  defeats  his 
purpose  for  the  time,  but  being  followed  hy  a  subsequent  interview, 
which  is  prolonged  by  accident,  loads  to  a  fatal  attachment  be¬ 
tween  the  Master  of  Ravenswood  and  the  daughter  of  his  foe. 
The  struggle  in  his  mind  between  the  conllictiiig passions  of  love 
ind  vindictive  animosity,  is  very  naturally  and  finely  depicted. 
It  issues  ill  his  sacrificing  his  resentment,  and,  as  he  feels,  his 
honour,  to  the  new-born  sentiment  which  Lucy  Ashton’s  charms 
have  inspired.  The  wily  politician,  hrr  father,  sees,  with  salis- 
fiction,  the  progress  of  an  attachment  which  places  him  beyond 
^11  fear  for  bis  personal  safety,  arising  from  the  resentment  of 
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RaTenswooil,  \f!iiie  it  itnpo8(*s,  as  he  iniagiDes,  no  restriction 
upon  his  future  schemes.  Very  ditferent  is  tlie  light  in  ^hich  bk 
imperious  lady  views  an  intimacy  whidi  she  is  pleased  torcfmrdii 
€H]ually  derogatory  to  her  family  dignity,  and  impolitic.  She  be¬ 
haves  to  her  husband's  visiter  in  the  most  haughty  and  insultior 
manner,  and  claims  the  right  of  a  parent,  to  rejact  all  propostl 
on  the  part  ot  ItavenswomI,  for  a  union  between  the  two  housrs. 
A  change  in  the  Scottish  administration  now  leads  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  alteration  in  the  master  of  Ravens  wood's  prospects* 
and  he  leaves  Scotland  for  a  few  months,  on  an  im|>ortant  missioii 
to  the  continent,  which  has  been  confided  to  him  throagh  tbe 
goodothces  of  his  noble  relaiion,  the  Marquis  of  A.  Twelve  roonthi 
pass  away,  and  adiird  colour  to  a  report  insidiously  raised, 
that  other  atVairs  than  those  of  his  mission,  connected  with  his 
personal  interests,  detain  him  abroad.  liudy  Ashton,  regardless 
of  her  daughter's  happiness,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  impla¬ 
cable  purpose,  intercepts  all  the  letters  transmitted  to  her 
daughter  by  her  absent  lover  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  stale 
of  agonizing  suspense  into  whidi  by  this  means  she  is  plunged, 
exerts  all  her  art  and  all  her  authority  to  force  her  victim  into 
marriage  witli  another.  She  at  length  extorts  from  her  a  con¬ 
ditional  promise  of  ohedience  ;  the  condition  relating  to  her  not 
hearing,  by  a  certain  period,  from  Ravenswood,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  written  at  the  dictation  of  her  mother.  The  letter  is  |)fo- 
fessedly  despatched  to  the  continent  by  a  courier,  but  Lady 
Ashton  had  issued  iier  secret  instructions.  Lucy  Ashton,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  precaution  to  send  oH'  a  double  of  her  letter,  un- 
suspt*etiHi  by  her  mother,  by  a  ]>rivatc  hand.  At  the  moioeit 
when,  in  the  passive  submission  of  despair,  she  is  about  to  sign 
the  marriage  articles,  Ravenswood  arrives  ;  but  it  is  only  to  re 
ceivc  from  her  scarcity  conscious  bauds  the  pledge  of  their 
mutual  vows,  and,  under  a  false  impression  of  her  inconstancy, 
to  release  her  from  her  engagement.  Lucy  remains  for  some 
days  in  a  state  of  stupor,  but  at  leugtii  recovers  suAiciently,  to 
outward  appearance,  to  admit  of  the  marriage  being  solem¬ 
nized.  A  shrill  and  piercing  cry  from  the  bridal  chamber  u- 
nouiiccs  the  catastrophe.  The  bridegroom  is  found  welteriag 
in  his  Iiluod  on  llie  threshold,  and  the  unhappy  victim  of  Imt 
mother's  perfidy  is  tlbcovered  in  a  state  of  confirmed  iusaahft 
which  soon  terminates  in  her  death.  The  bridegroom  recoven, 
but  refuses  to  satistfy  any  inquiries  relative  to  the  eveots  d 
that  evening,  and  soon  leaves  Scotland  for  ever.  RavenswaiA 
in  hastening  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Colonel  Ashton,  fulib 
an  ancient  prediction,  hy  perishing  in  a  quicksand,  for  wbkhy 
as  the  sliortost  way,  he  had  forsaken  the  usual  track. 

There  is  something  so  exqul-’»tely  mournful  in  the  catastrophe 
Chat  it  could  scarcely  have  been  made  otherwise  than  aOectPl 
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fcy  a  writer  CTell  of  mitdiocre  talents.  It  is  in  fuel  loo  ileeply, 
((Tribly  tragic,  tu  please  as  a  tictiuii ;  the  Author  has  (lone  well, 
therelore,  to  disclaim  having  in  this  instance  exercised  the  ini^e- 
nuity  ot'  invention.  But  the  merit  of  the  biographical  details 
tiid  of  the  romantic  embellishments  of  the  Tale,  is  all  his  own. 
In  no  one  of  his  productions  is  the  interest  excited  of  so  chaste 
and  homoi'eiieons  a  kind  ;  in  no  one  is  there  so  much  of  the 
very  spirit  of  poetry.  The  predominant  sentiment  in  the  reader's 
mind  tlirout;bout^  is  that  fearful  pity  with  which  wc  contemplate 
tlie  ineffectual  stru^g;le  of  a  brave  mind  with  what  apjiears  to 
be  di'stiiiy.  There  is  nothing  that  interferes  with  this  emotion. 
Kven  the  humorous  effect  of  the  comic  character  Caleb,  an  old 
servant  of  Bavenswotid's,  whose  life  Is  one  constant  stratagem 
to  uphold  the  honours  of  the  decayed  house,  has  a  tins^e  of  the 
pathitic.  We  cannot  help  pitying  the  faithful  ohi  creature,  and 
respectini^  every  thinpj  but  his  want  of  honesty.  The  scenery, 
ipraiul  and  desolate^  aids  the  impression  which  the  Tale  is  adapted 
to  produce,  by  harmuniain!;  with  the  spectacle  of  fallt*n  great¬ 
ness,  while  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  supernutnrul,  in 
that  form  in  which  it  is  most  tlillicult  hir  reason  to  combat  its 
reality,  the  form  of  legend  and  omen,  adds  to  the  whole  a  cha- 
ricter  of  solemn  mystery. 

Wc  transcribe  the  <lescription  of  Wolf’s  Crasf,  the  only  pos¬ 
session  remainitip^  to  the  house  of  Ravenswood,  and  the  scene 
which  takes  place  on  his  finding  SSir  William  Ashton  and  his 
daughter  Lucy  under  bis  roof. 

•  The  roar  of  the  sea  had  long  announced  their  approach  to  the 
difh*,  on  the  summit  of  which,  like  the  nest  of  some  sea-englr,  the 
founder  of  the  fortalice  had  perched  his  eyry.  The  pale  moon,  which 
had  hitherto  been  contending  with  flitting  clouds,  now  shone  out,  and 
gave  them  a  view  of  the  solitary  and  naked  tower,  situated  on  a  pro¬ 
jecting  cliff  that  beetled  on  the  German  ocean.  On  three  sides  the 
rock  was  precipitous;  on  the  fourth,  which  was  that  toward  the  land, 
it  had  been  originally  fenced  by  an  art^icial  ditch  and  draw’-l)ridge, 
hut  the  latter  was  broken  down  and  ruinous,  and  the  former  hud  been 
in  part  tilled  up,  so  as  to  allow  passage  for  a  horseman  into  the  nar¬ 
row  court*yaru,  encircled  on  two  sides  with  low  offices  and  stables, 
partly  ruinous,  and  closed  on  the  landward  front  by  a  low  embattled 
wall,  while  the  remaining  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  occupied  by  the 
tower  itself,  which,  tall  and  narrow,  and  built  of  a  grey  ish  stone, 
stood  glimmering  in  the  moonlight,  like  tlie  sheetetl  spectre  of  some 
hu«  giant.  A  wilder,  or  more  disconsolate  dwelling  it  was  perhaps 
difiicult  to  conceive.  The  sombrous  and  heavy  sound  of  the  billows, 
taccetsively  dashing  against  the  rocky  beach  at  a  profound  distance 
he.ieath,  was  to  the  ear  what  the  landscape  was  to  tlie  eye— a  symbol 
of  unvaried  and  monotonous  melancholy,  not  unmingled  with  horror, 

I  Although  the  night  was  not  far  advanced,  there  was  no  sign  of 
living  inhabitant  about  thia  forlorn  abode,  excepting  that  one,  and 
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only  one.  of  the  narrow  anti  stauncluHcil  windows  which  appeared  it 
irremihif  Iioiplits  and  di>tancfb  in  the  w  alls  of  the  building,  showed  a 
small  glimmer  of  light.’ 

•  *  «  « 

*  At  that  moment  the  cloud  which  had  long  lowered  above  the 
height  on  which  \^  ol‘*’s  (’r;ig  is  situated,  and  w'hit  h  now,  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced,  spie  id  itself  in  daiker  aiul  denser  folds  both  over  land  and 
sea,  hitling  the  distant  objects  and  obscuring  those  w  hich  were  nearer, 
turning  the  sea  to  a  leaden  comfdexion,  and  the  heath  to  a  darker 
hrown  began  now,  by  one  or  two  tiistunt  peals,  to  announce  the 
thunders  w  ith  wbieb  it  was  fraught ;  while  two  flusbea  of  lightning, 
following  each  4.iher  very  closely,  shewed  in  the  distance  the  grey 
tiiiTeis  of  Wolf’s  CIrag,  and,  more  nearly,  the  rolling  billows  ot  the 
sea,  rie’'.ed  siuhlenly  with  red  and  dazzling  light. 

*  I  hi  horse  ot  ilie  fair  huntress  sliewed  symptoms  of  impatience 
and  rt>tivtMiess,  and  it  became  impossible  for  Kavenswood,  as  a  man 
or  u  gpiolom.m.  to  leave  her  abruptly  to  the  care  of  an  aged  father  or 
he»  ii.tival  attendants,  lie  was,  (»r  believed  himself,  obliged  in  cour¬ 
tesy  to  Hike  bold  of  hi  r  bridle,  and  assist  her  in  managing  the  unruly 
anioi.d.  Wiiile  he  w;is  thus  (*ngnged,  the  tild  gentlenian  observed  that 
the  stiirin  se<  ii*td  to  increase — that  they  were  far  from  Lord  Bitlle- 
hniin’s,  who^e  guests  they  were  for  the  present — and  that  he  would 
be  obliged  t«»  tin*  Master  of  Kaveiisw  o**d  to  point  him  the  way  to  the 
near«M  pinee  of  rctnge  ftoni  the  storm.  At  the  same  time  he  casta 
wihtfu!  and  enibavia>sc(i  look  towards  the  Tower  of  Wolf’s  Crag, 
w  buh  .*et  met!  to  under  it  almost  impossible  for  the  owner  to  avoid 
oHbi  iMc  ail  old  man  and  a  hu!y,  in  such  nn  t'o  ergency,  the  temporary 
use  »*f  Ins  bouse.  In  ‘ev  .  ,  the  coiuriioi'.  of  the  young  huntress  ren-, 
ile’idthi  <  oiirte‘\  indls|'ensable ;  for,  in  ibj  c<»ur<e  (»f  the  service! 
w  hi  b  be  rer»tleu  d,  be  could  not  but  perc*  ive  thatilio  trembled  much, 
ant)  w  ax  eMi  emely  agitated,  from  her  uppiehensions,  doubtless,  of  iht 
CoiniHu  storm. 

*  1  iMio»\  not  if  the  .Master  of  llavenswood  shared  her  terrors,  but 

he  w  IS  not  entirely  tree  frt»in  somethii.g  like  a  similar  disorder  of 
m  !  \  .  as  he  obsened,  *  ’Mie  1  tiwev  of  Wolf’s  Crag  has  nothing  to 
oi.*  r  Oevj.od  the  sbeiter  ol  its  roof,  but  if  that  tan  be  acceptable  at 
sueli  u  11. o.;  i  nt”—  lu*  pnii-ed,  ns  if  tiic  rest  of  the  invitation  s  uck  ia 
hi.  throat  flit*  old  gentietnan.  his  sell-constituted  companion,  did 

net  nih'w  him  to  recede  from  the  inviution,  whick  he  had  rather  sut* 
fered  k*  be  implied  than  directly  expressed. 

*  ‘  1  be  htnrrn^”  said  the  stranger.  “  must  be  an  apology  for  waiv¬ 

ing  eeremoov — lii^  ilaiigbier’s  health  was  we.  k— -be  hud  suii'ered  iiiucli 
fi‘ )  n  a  ri'Ct  '.t  mai  ’ii — t  c*  trusten  their  intrusion  on  the  Master  of  Hi- 
vt  s  h*  pit.  lr.y  would  not  be  pltogeiber  unpardonable  in  the 

cirr  u'M^t.  nct  s  <n  the  case — Ins  cbdd’s  s.ileiy  must  be  dearer  to  bin 
til  M  cereiinmy.’ 

*  *r!ieie  wji'  no  room  to  relrc.at.  The  Master  of  Unvenswood  led 
the  \*;;y,  c  .ntioumg  lo  ket  p  hold  of  the  laciy's  bridle  to  prevent  bef 
hoisc  ,r'Mn  ^t  irting  m  st.ine  unexpected  explosion  of  tlmnder.  Hi 
Vi- is  n.'t  so  bewildered  in  h  s  own  hurried  rerteetions,  but  what  he  rt- 
luurkcU,  tiU4i  liio  deadly  paleness  which  Itad  occupied  bof  neck  aod 
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tfmplet,  and  such  of  her  features  as  the  riding-mask  le(\  exposed,  gave 
place  to  a  deep  and  rosy  sutfusion  ;  and  he  felt  with  embarr  issinent 
that  a  Hush  was  by  tacit  sympathy  excited  in  his  own  cheeks.  The 
stranger,  with  w’atchfuiness  which  he  disguised  under  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  his  daughter,  continued  to  observe  the  expression  of 
the  .^Ia8ler■s  countenance  as  they  ascended  the  hill  to  VVolPs  Crag. 
When  they  stood  in  front  of  that  ancient  fortress,  Ruvenswood’s 
emotions  were  of  a  very  complicated  description  ;  and  as  he  led  the 
way  into  the  rude  court*yard,  and  halloo'd  to  Caleb  to  give  uttend-mcet 
there  was  a  tone  of  sternness,  abnost  of  tiercencss,  which  seemed 
somewhat  alien  from  the  courtesies  of  one  who  is  receiving  honoured 
gue>U.’  pp.  ‘J4-J — 2t7. 

•  •  •  • 

*  “  And  am  I  not  then,’*  said  the  Master  of  Kavenswood,  gravely^ 

“  to  consider  the  honour  of  this  visit  as  purely  accidental.’* 

*  *•  Let  us  distinguish  a  little,” — said  the  Reeper,  assuming  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ease  which  perhaps  his  lu'art  was  a  >iranger  to  :  •*  this  is 
an  honour  which  1  have  eagerly  desired  for  some  time,  but  which  I 
miglit  never  have  obtained,  save  for  the  accident  of  the  storm.  My 
daughter  and  I  are  alike  grateful  for  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
brave  man,  to  whom  she  owes  her  life  and  I  mine.” 

‘  The  hatred  which  divided  the  great  families  in  the  feudal  times 
had  lost  little  of  its  bitterness,  though  it  no  h)nger  expressed  itself  in 
deeds  of  open  violence.  Not  the  feelings  which  Ruvenswood  had  be¬ 
gun  to  entertain  towards  Lucy  Ashton,  not  the  hospitality  due  to  his 
guests,  were  able  entirely  t>  subdue,  though  they  warmly  combatted^ 
the  deep  passions  which  arose  within  him.  at  beholding  his  father’s 
foe  standing  in  the  hall  of  the  family  of  which  he  had  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  accelerated  the  ruin.  His  looks  glanced  from  the  father  to  the 
daughter  with  an  irresolution,  of  which  Sir  William  Ashton  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  await  the  conclusion.  He  had  now  disemb  irrossed 
himself  of  his  riding-dress,  and  walking  up  to  his  daughter,  he  undid 
the  fastening  of  her  mask. 

*  “Lucy,  my  love,”  he  said,  raising  her,  and  leading  her  towards 
Ravenswood,  “  lay  aside  your  mask,  and  let  us  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  .Master  openly  and  b.irefaced.” 

*  ‘*  If  he  will  condescend  to  accept  it,”  was  all  that  Lucy  utteredt 
but  in  a  tone  so  sweetly  modulated,  and  which  seemed  to  imply  at  * 
once  a  feeling  and  a  forgiving  of  the  cold  reception  to  which  the^ 
were  exposed,  that,  coming  from  a  creature  so  innocent  and  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  her  words  cut  Ravenswood  to  the  very  heart  for  his  harthnc'S. 

He  muttered  something  of  surprise,  something  of  confu«iion,  and, 
ending  with  a  warm  and  eager  expression  of  his  happiness  at  being 
il>le  to  aHord  her  shelter  under  his  root,  he  sduted  her,  us  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  the  time  enjoined  upon  such  occasions.  Their  cheeks  had 
touched  and  were  withdrawn  from  each  other— Ravenswood  hud  not 
quitted  the  h.ind  which  he  had  taken  in  kindly  courtesy — a  blush  wliicb 
•ttached  more  consequence  by  fsr  than  was  u>ual  to  such  ceremony 
•till  m.intico  on  Lucy  Ashton's  beautiful  cheek,  when  the  apartmeot 
wai suddenly  illumiuiited  by  a  Hash  of  lightuiog,  which  setmed  abso* 
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Rolutcly  to  swallow  the  Jurkness  of  the  hall.  Every  object  might  have 
beeu  tor  an  in^tant  seen  distinctly.  The  slight  and  halfsinking  forni 
of  Lucy  Ashton,  the  well  proportioned  and  stately  figure  of  Kavent- 
%vood,  his  dark  features,  and  the  tiery,  yet  irresolute  expression  of 
his  eyes, — the  old  arms  and  scutcheons  which  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  apartment,  were  for  an  instant  distinctly  visible  to  the  Keeper  byt 
strong  red  brilliant  glare  of  light.  Its  disappearance  w^as  almost  in¬ 
stantly  followed  by  a  burst  of  thunder,  for  the  storm-cloud  was  very 
near  the  costlc  ;  and  the  peal  was  so  sudden  and  dreafrlful,  that  the  old 
tower  rocked  to  its  foundation,  and  every  inmate  concluded  it  was 
falling  upon  them.  The  soot  which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  centuries 
showered  down  the  huge  tunnelled  chimnies — lime  and  dust  flew  in 
clouds  from  the  wall ;  and  w  hether  the  lightning  had  actually  struck 
the  castle,  or  whether  through  the  violent  concussion  ot  the  air,  seve¬ 
ral  heavy  stones  were  hurled  from  the  mouldering  battlements  into  the 
roaring  sen  beneath.'  It  might  seem  as  if  the  ancient  founder  of  the 
castle  were  bestriding  the  llumder-storm,  and  proclaiming  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  reconciliation  of  his  descendant  with  the  enemy  of  hit 
house. 

*  'fhe  consternation  was  general,  and  it  required  the  eftbrts  of  both 
the  I>ord  Keeper  and  Ravenswood  to  keep  Lucy  from  fainting.  Thui 
was  the  Master  a  second  time  engaged  in  the  most  delicate  and  dan¬ 
gerous  of  all  tasks,  that  of  aflording  support  and  assistance  to  a  beau* 
tiful  and  helpless  being,  whose  idea,  as  seen  before  in  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion,  had  already  become  a  favourite  of  his  imagination,  both  when 
aw  ake  and  when  slumbering.  If  the  (jcniusof  the  House  really  con¬ 
demned  a  union  betwixt  the  Master  and  bis  fair  guest,  the  means  by 
w  hich  Ite  expressed  his  sentiments  w  ere  as  unhappily  chosen  as  if  ht 
had  been  a  mt‘re  mortal.  The  train  of  little  attentions,  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sooth  the  young  lady's  mind,  and  aid  her  in  composing  her 
spirits,  necessarily  threw’  the  Master  of  Kavenswood  into  iuch 
an  intercourse  witli  her  father,  as  was  calculated,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  feudal  enmity  which  divided  them. 
To  express  himself  churlishly,  or  even  coldly,  towards  an  old  man, 
whose  dtiugliler  (and  such  a  daughter)  lay'before  tliem,  overpow’ered 
with  natural  terror — and  all  this  under  his  own  roof— the  thing  WM 
impossible;  and  by  the  time  that  Lucy,  extending  a  hand  to  each,  w« 
able  to  tinink  them  for  their  kindness,  the  Master  fell  that  his  senti¬ 
ments  of  liostility  towards  the  Lord  Keeper  were  by  no  means  those 
most  predomiiiam  in  his  bosom.’  pp.  267 — 212. 

On  looking  llirongii  the  Tale,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
cxtrutls,  we  fiml  few  p.issages  that  will  bear  to  be  deliched 
IVoiii  their  connexion.  Ttie  visit  of  the  lovers  to  old  blind  AU(^ 
n  dependant  of  tiic  Itaveiiswood  family,  is  striking,  and  has  it* 
due  elTect  in  prepar.ng  the  reader  lor  wiiat  is  to  follow. 

*  Tlie  old  woman  was  on  her  aecustomed  seat  beneath  the  wcepD^ 
birch,  basking,  witli  the  listless  enjoyment  of  age  andjotirmity,  » 
the  beams  of  the  autumn  sun.  At  the  arrival  of  her  visitors  *hc 
turned  her  head  towards  them  “  I  he  ir  your  step.  Miss  Ashton,^ 
said,  **  but  tlic  gcntlcmau  w  ho  attends  y  ou  is  not  my  lord,  your  father. 
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**  And  why  should  you  think  so,  Alice  said  Lucj' ;  or  how 
is  it  possible  for  you  to  jiul|^e  so  accurately  by  the  sound  ol  a  step,  on 
this  firm  earth,  and  in  the  open  aii  ?*’ 

»*  My  hearinjij.  niy  child,  has  been  sharpened  by  my  blindness, 
ind  I  can  now  jud|;c  of  the  slightest  sounds*  which  tormcrly  reached 
niy  ears  is  unheeilod  as  they  now  approach  yours.  Necessity  is  a 
stern,  but  an  excellent  scliool-mistress,  atid  she  that  has  lost  her  sight 
must  collect  her  information  from  other  sources.’* 

“  Well,  you  hear  u  man’s  step,  I  grant  it,*'  said  Lucy  ;  “  but  why, 
Alice,  may  it  not  be  my  father’s  r’* 

“  The  pace  of  age,  my  love,  is  timid  and  cautious — the  foot  take* 
leave  of  the  earth  slowly,  and  is  planted  down  upon  it  with  hesitation; 
it  is  the  hasty  and  determined  step  of  youth  that  1  now  hear,  and — 
could  1  give  credit  to  so  strange  a  thought — 1  should  say  it  was  the 
step  of  a  Itavcnswood.” 

“  This  is,  indeed,”  said  Uavenswood,  “  an  acuteness  of  organ 
which  1  could  not  have  credited  had  I  not  witnessed  it, — I  urn 
indeed  the  Master  of  Uavenswood,  Alice— the  son  of  your  old 
roaster.” 

“  You  ?’*  said  the  old  woman  with  almost  a  scream  of  surprise — 

“  you  the  master  of  Kaven^wood — here — in  this  place,  and  thus  ,ic- 
compunied  r — I  cannot  believe  it — Let  me  pass  niy  old  hand  over 
your  face,  tliat  my  touch  may  bear  witness  to  my  ears.*’ 

*  The  Master  sate  down  beside  her  on  the  earthen  bank,  and 
permitted  her  to  touch  his  features  with  her  trembling  hand. 

”  It  is  indeed  !”  she  said,  “  it  is  the  features  us  well  as  the  voice  of 
Ravenswood — the  high  lines  of  pride,  as  well  us  the  bold  and  haughty 
tone — But  what  do  you  here,  Master  of  Uavenswood  ? — what  do  you 
in  your  enemy’s  domain  and  in  company  w  ith  his  child 

*  As  old  Alice  siioke,  her  face  kindled,  as  probably  that  of  an 
ancient  feudal  vassal  might  have  done,  in  whose  presence  liis  youthful 
licgc-lord  had  shewed  some  sympton  of  degenerating  from  tne  spirit 
of  his  ancestors.’ 

”  The  Master  of  Ravenswood,”  .«aid  Lucy,  who  liked  not  the  tone 
of  this  expostulation,  and  was  desirous  to  abridge  it,  **  is  upon  a 
visit  to  iny  father.** 

”  Indeed!”  said  the  oUl  blind  woman,  in  an  accent  of  surprise. 

”  I  knew,”  contimied  iaicy,  ”  I  should  do  him  a  pleasure  by  con¬ 
ducting  him  to  your  cottage,” 

‘  ‘‘  Where  to  say  the  truth,  Alice,**  said  Uavenswood,  ”  I  expected  a 
more  cordial  reception.*’ 

”  It  is  most  wonderful,’*  said  the  old  woman,  muttering  to  herself; 
”  but  the  ways  of  heaven  are  not  like  our  ways,  and  its;  judgments 
are  brought  about  by  means  far  l)eyoii(i  our  fathoming.— Hearken, 
young  man,**  she  said  ;  “  your  fathers  were  implacable,  but  they 
were  bonoiiruble  foes  ;  they  sought  not  to  ruin  their  enemies  under 
the  m;isk  of  ho.spitHlity.  \Vha»  have  yon  to  do  with  Lucy  Ashton  ?— 
why  should  your  step*  move  in  the  same  foot-path  with  her’s  wh^ 
should  your  voice  sound  in  the  sa.ne  chuid  and  time  with  those  of  Sir 
William  Ashton’s  daughter  'Young  roan,  he  who  aims  at  revenge 
by  dishonourable  means* 
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“  Rc  f>ilcnt  woman  !**  said  Ravenswood  t^ternly  ;  is  it  the  detil 
that  prompts  your  voice  ?  Know  that  this  young  lady  has  not  ua 
earth  a  friend,  who  would  venture  tarlher  to  save  her  from  injury 
or  from  insult.” 

‘  ‘‘  And  is  it  even  so  ?”  said  the  old  woman  in  an  altered  but  melan* 
choly  tone — ‘‘  then  Clod  help  you  both!* 

“•  Amen  !  Alice,”  said  Lucy,  who  had  not  comprehended  theim|M)rt 
of  w  hat  the  blind  woman  had  hinted,  “  ami  semi  y»)u  vour  senses, 
Alice,  and  your  good  humour.  If  you  hold  this  mysterious  language 
instead  of  welcoming  your  friends,  they  will  think  of  you  a>  other 
people  d<K** 

*“  And  how  do  other  people  think  ?”  said  Hiivenswooil,  for  he  also 
began  to  think  the  old  woman  spoke  with  inc4)hercnce. 

‘  ‘‘  They  think,**  said  Henry  \shton,  who  came  up  at  that  moment, 
and  w  hispered  in  Kavenswood’s  ear,  “  that  she  is  u  witch  that  should 
have  been  burnt  with  them  that  sulfered  at  Haddington.** 

‘  “  \\  hat  is  that  you  say  ?'*  said  Alice,  turning  towards  the  hoy,  her 
sightless  visage  inllamed  with  passion.  that  I  am  a  witch,  and  ought 
to  have  sulfered  with  the  hel[)lesg  old  wretches  who  were  murdered  at 
Haddington  ?** 

*  “  Hear  to  that  now,*’  again  whispered  Henry,  “  and  me  whisper¬ 
ing  lower  than  a  wren  cheeps.” 

‘  “  If  the  usurer,  and  the  oppressor,  and  the  grinder  of  the  poor 
man’s  face,  and  the  remover  of  ancient  land-marks,  and  the  suhverter 
of  ancient  houses,  were  at  the  same  stake  w  ith  me,  1  could  say,  light 
tlte  tire  i«i  God’s  name!’* 

‘  “  i’his  is  dreadful,”  said  Lucy;  “  1  have  never  seen  the  poor  de¬ 
serted  woman  in  this  state  of  mind  ;  hut  age  and  poverty  can  ill  bear 
reproach. — Come,  Henry,  we  will  leave  her  for  the  present— she 
wishes  to  speak  witlt  the  Master  alone.  We  will  walk  homeward,  tnui  reft 
us,*’  she  added  looking  at  Knvenswood,  “  by  the  Mermaiden  s  Well.’” 

‘  Alice  made  no  answer  till  she  was  aw  are  that  they  were  out  of  hear¬ 
ing.  Site  then  said  to  K  ivenswood,  “  And  you.  too,  are  angry  with 
me,  for  my  love  ? — it  is  ju^t  that  strangers  should  he  otfended,  but  you, 
too,  are  angry.” 

*  ”  I  am  not  angry  Alice,”  said  the  Master,  “only  surprised  that 
you,  whoso  good  .'cnse  I  have  heard  so  often  praised,  should  give  way 
to  orfensive  am!  unfounded  suspieittns.” 

•“  OlfeitNive  ?”  said  Alice — ‘  Ay,  truth  is  ever  offensive — but, 
surely,  not  unfounded.** 

‘  “  1  tell  you,  dame,  most  groundless,”  replied  Ravenswood. 

•  “  Then  the  world  has  changeil  its  wont,  and  the  K.ivcnswoods 
their  In- editary  temper,  and  the  eyes  of  old  .\lice*s  understanding 
are  yet  more  blind  than  those  of  her  countenance.  When  did  a  Ha- 
venswood  seek  the  house  of  his  enemy,  hut  with  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
venge  ? — ami  hither  you  are  come,  Kdg  ir  Ravenswood,  either  in  fatal 
anger,  or  in  still  more  fatal  love.’* 

•  “  In  neither,”  said  Ravenswood,  ‘‘  I  give  you  mine  honour— I 
mean,  i  assure  you.*’ 

*  Alice  could  not  sec  his  blushing  cheek,  but  she  ndticod  his  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  retracted  the  pledge  wltich  he  seemed  at  first  d^ 
post'd  to  attach  to  his  denial. 
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*  **  It  is  so,  then,’*  she  saiil,  “  and  then^fore  she  is  to  tarry  by  the 

Mermai  Jen’s  Well  !  ()l\en  has  it  been  a  place  fatal  to  the  race 

of  1  avensword — ofien  Ins  it  proved  so— nut  never  was  it  likely  to 
verify  old  sayings  ai»  much  as  on  tliis  day.” 

‘  “  Voii  drive  me  to  madness,  Alice, said  Itavenswood  ;  you  are 
more  silly  and  more  superstitions  than  oiil  Ihdderstonc.  Arc  you  such 
a  wretched  Christian  us  to  suppose  I  sliould  maintain  war  ^ith  the 
Ashton  femlly,  as  was  the  sanguinary  custom  in  elder  times  ?  or  do  you 
suppose  me  so  foolish,  thai  1  cannot  walk  by  a  young  lady’s  side 
without  plunging  heaillong  in  love  with  her 

*  My  thongiits,”  replud  Alice,  are  my  own;  and  if  my  mortal 
sight  is  closed  to  objects  pre-sent  witli  me,  it  may  be  1  can  look  with 
more  steadiness  into  future  events,  /.re  you  prcjmrcd  to  sic  lowest  at 
tho  board  will  ell  was  once  your  lather’s  own,  unwillingU  ,  )is  a  con¬ 
nection  and  ally  of  his  proud  succos5.or  ? — Are  yoa  le.uly  to  live  on* 
liis  bounty — »o  follow’  him  in  the  byo  p'.ulis  of  intrigue  and  chicane, 
which  none  can  better  point  out  to  you — to  gnawilic  hones  of  his  prey 
when  be  has  devoured  the  substance  ? — Can  you  say  as  Sir  Wiliiaiii 
Ashton  says — think  as  he  thinks — vote  as  he  votes,  and  call  your 
father’s  muiderer  your  worshipful  father-in*  1  iw  and  revered  patron  ?— 
Ravenswood,  I  am  the  ehlist  servant  of  your  iiouse,  and  1  would  rather 
lee  you  shrouded  and  colfmeel.’* 

Kaveiiswood’s  next  vi-it  to  Alice’s  cotl  igc,  is  after  he  hassoeii 
or  fancied  lie  has  seen  an  apparition  near  the  fatal  spot,  the  M  t- 
inaiden’s  fountain,  and  wliich  assuine'i  old  Alice’s  form.  i)ii  reach¬ 
ing  her  hut,  lie  tiiids  she  had  just  i*xpired,  after  having  eariie>tly 
desired  once  more  to  sec  her  master’s  son  and  renew  li«?r  warn¬ 
ing.  l)esj)atehing  her  solitary  atteinlant  to  tin*  neiglihouring 
village  to  procure  the  assistance  of  some  lemalo,  he  lakes 
upon  himself  the  melancholy  olbce  of  watching  by  the  dead 
l)iHly,till  be  is  relieved  by  llie  sjieedy  arrival  of  three  s\t)ils. 

‘  The  burial  duties  rendered  to  the  deceased,  arc,  to  the  Scotti"!! 
pe.uant  of  either  >cx,  a  labour  of  love.  1  know  niit  whether  it  is 
iVoin  the  temper  of  the  people,  grave  and  cntliusiustic  as  ii  cerUiinly 
is,  or  from  the  recollection  of  the  ancient  catholic  opinions,  when  the 
funeral  rites  were  always  considered  as  a  period  of  festival  to  the 
living  ;  but  feasting,  good  cheer,  and  even  iacbriet> ,  were,  and  are, 
the  fre4]uent  accompaniments  of  a  Scottisli  old  fushioned  burial. 
Whut  the  funeral  feast,  or  dir^ie^  us  it  is  called,  was  to  the  men,  the 
gloomy  preparations  of  the  dead  body  for  the  coflio  were  lo  the 
women.  'I'o  straight  tlie  contorted  limbs  upon  u  hoard  used  for  that 
melancholy  purpose,  to  array  the  corpse  in  clean  linen,  and  over  that 
in  its  woollen  shroud,  were  opera* ions  committed  always  to  the  old 
matrons  of  the  village,  and  in  which  they  found  a  singular  and  gloomy 
delight. 

*  The  old  w’omcn  paid  the  Master  their  salutations  with  a  ghastly 
smile,  which  reminded  him  of  the  meeting  betwixt  Macbeth  and  tli^ 
witches  on  the  blasted  heatJi  of  Forres,  lie  gave  them  some  money, 
and  recommended  to  them  the  charge  of  the  dead  body  of  their  coq- 
temporary,  an  office  which  they  illingly  undertook  ^  Intimatiog  to 
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liim  at  the  same  time  that  he  must  leave  the  hut,  in  order  that  they 
might  begin  their  mournful  duties.  llavenswn<Kl  readily  agreed  to 
depnri,  only  tarrying  to  recommend  to  tliem  due  attention  to  the 
body,  and  to  receive  information  where  he  was  to  find  the  sexton,  or 
beadle,  w  ho  had  in  charge  the  deserted  church-yard  of  the  Armitage 
in  order  to  prepare  matters  for  the  reception  of  old  Alice  in  the  place 
of  I  cp^yse  wnich  slie  had  selected  for  herself. 

*  “  VeMI  no  he  pinched  to  find  out  Johnie  Mortsheugh,”  aaid  the 
elder  s)bil,  and  still  her  withered  cheek  bore  a  grisly  smile — “he 
dwells  near  the  Tod’s  hole,  an  house  of  entertainment  where  there 
has  been  mony  a  blithe  hirling — for  death  and  drink- draining  are 
near  neighbours  to  anc  anithcr.” 

‘  “  Ay  I  and  that’s  e’en  true,  cummer,”  said  the  lame  hag,  propping 
herself  with  a  crutch  which  supported  the  shortness  of  her  left  leg, 
”  for  1  mind  when  the  father  of  this  Master  of  Uavenswood  that  if 
now  standing  before  us,  sticked  young  Bluckhall  with  his  whinger, 
for  a  wrang  word  said  ower  their  wine,  or  brandy,  or  what  not — he 
gned  in  ns  light  ns  a  lark,  and  he  came  out  with  his  feet  foremost  I 
was  at  the  winding  of  the  corpse;  and  when  the  bluid  was  washed  o( 
he  wMs  a  bonnie  bouk  of  man’s  body.” 

*  It  may  be  easily  believed  that  this  ill  timed  anecdote  hastened  the 
Master’s  purpose  of  quitting  a  company  so  evil* omened  and  so  odious. 
Yet,  while  walking  to  the  tree  to  which  his  horse  was  tied,  and  busy? 
ing  himself  with  adjusting  the  girths  of  the  saddle,  he  could  not  avoid 
hearing,  through  the  hedge  ot  the  little  garden,  a  conversation 
respecting  himself,  betwixt  tlie  lame  woman  and  the  octogenarian 
sybil.  The  pair  had  hobbled  into  the  garden  to  gather  rosemary, 
southern- wood,  rue,  and  other  plants  proper  to  be  strewed  upon  the 
bo<ly,  and  burned  by  way  of  fumigation  in  the  chimney  of  the  cottage. 
The  paralytic  wretch,  almost  exhausted  by  the  journey,  w*a8  left 
guard  upon  the  corpse,  lest  witches  or  fiends  might  play  their  sport 
with  it. 

‘  The  fidlnwing  low'  croaking  dialogue  was  necessarily  overheard  by 
the  Master  of  Kavenswood; — ”  That’s  a  fresh  and  full-grown  hem: 
lock,  Annie  Winnie — mony  a  cummer  lang  syne  wad  hae  sought  nac 
better  horse  to  fiee  over  hill  and  how,  through  mist  and  moonlight, 
and  light  doun  in  the  King  of  France’s  cellar.” 

*  “  .\y,  cummer!  hut  the  very  de’il.has  turned  a.s  hard  hearted  now 
as  the  l.»>rd  Keeper,  and  the  grit  folk  that  hae  breasts  like  whin* 
stane.  Tliey  prick  us  and  they  pine  us,  and  they  pit  us  on  the  pinny: 
Winkles  for  witches;  and,  if  1  say  my  prayers  backwards  ten  tiroes 
over,  Satan  will  never  jji’e  me  amends  o’  them.” 

*  “  Ditl  ye  cvt*r  see  tiic  foul  thief?”  asked  her  neighbour.  , 

*”Na!”  replied  flic  other  spokeswoman;  “but  I  trow  I  hie 

dreamed  of  him  mony  a  time,  and  I  think  the  day  w  ill  come  they  will 
burn  mo  for’t.  But  ne’er  mind,  cummer!  w'c  hae  this  dollar  of  the 
Master's,  and  we’ll  send  doun  for  hrcaii  and  foraill,  and  tobacco,  and 
a  drap  brandy  to  burn,  and  a  wee  pickle  salt  sugar — and  be  there 
de’il,  or  nae  de’il,  lass,  w'e’ll  hae  a  merry  night  o’t.” 

*  Mere  her  leather  chons  uttered  a  sort  of  cackling  ghastly  laugh, 
resembling,  to  u  certain  degree,  the  cry  of  the  screecn  owl. 
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He  is  a  frank  manr  and  a  free  handed  mant  the  Master,**  sild 
Annie  Winnie,  “  and  a  comely  personage  -broad  in  the  sliuulhers, 
and  narrow  around  the  lungics — he  wad  make  a  bonnie  corpse — 1  wud 
like  to  hae  the  streaking  and  winding  o*  him.** 

‘  “  It  is  written  on  hU  brow,  Annie  Winnie,**  returned  the  octoge¬ 
narian,  her  comp  anion,  “  th  at  hand  of  woman,  or  of  naan  cillicr,  will 
never  struught  him — dead-deal  will  never  be  laid  to  his  back — make 
you  your  market  of  that,  for  1  hac  it  frae  a  sure  hand.’* 

Will  it  bo  bis  lot  to  die  on  the  battle-ground  then,  Ailsie  Goiir- 
> — Will  he  die  by  the  sword  or  tbo  ball,  as  bis  forbears  hue  dune 
before  him  mony  ane  o*  them  ?** 

*  **  Ask  nae  mair  questions  about  it— he'll  lU)  be  graced  sae  far,** 
replied  tlie  sage. 

1  ken  ye  arc  wiser  than  ither  folk,  AiUie  Gourlay — But  wha 
rcll*d  ye  this  ?** 

» “  Fashna  your  thumb  about  that,  Annie  Winnie,**  ans^ycred  the 
lybil — **  1  hne  it  frae  a  baud  supe  nneugh.*’ 

’  ‘  “  But  ye  said  ye  never  saw  the  foul  thief,**  reiterated  her  inquisi¬ 
tive  companion. 

I  hae  it  frae  as  sure  a  hand,**  said  Ailsie,  **  and  from  thtiii  that 
fpaed  his  fortune  before  the  sark  gaed  ower  hii^  head.*’ 

Hark!  I  hear  his  horse’s  feet  riding  ott’,**  said  tlio  other;  “  they 
dinna  sound  as  if  good  luck  was  wi'  them.*’ 

*  **  iNiuk  haste,  sirs,’*  cried  the  paralytic  hog  from  the  cottage, 

**  and  let  us  do  what  is  oeedfu*,  and  say  what  is  littiug;  for.  if  the 
dead  corpse  biinui  straughted,  it  will  giro  and  tliraw,  utul  that  will 
fear  the  best  of  us.’*’  Vol.  ii.  pp. 2*27 — 2S3. 

Tliese  three  amiable  personages  are  again  introduced  at  the 
funeral  of  Ijiicy  Ashton. 

*  While  the  mourners  were  busy  in  the  vault,  the  three  village  hags, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  unwonted  eurliness  of  the  hour,  hud  snuffed 
the  carrion  like  vultures,  were  se^^ted  on  the  through-stane,”  and 
engaged  in  their  wonted  unhallowed  conferenre. 

*  “  Did  not  I  say,**  said  Dame  Gt>urlay,  “  that  the  braw  bridal 
■  would  be  folhoved  by  ns  braw  a  funeral  ?’* 

1  think,**  answered  Dame  Winnie.  “  there’s  little  bravery  at  it; 
neither  meat  nor  dritik,  and  ju^t  a  wheen  silver  tippeiuv.'*  io  the  poor 
folk  ;  it  was  little  worth  while  to  cooie  sue  fur  road  fur  sae  sma’  profit, 
ond  us  sae  frail.** 

*“  Out  wretch!”  replied  Dame  Gourlay,  ”  can  a’  the  dainties  they 
(Could  gi’c  us  be  half  sae  sweet  as  this  hour’s  vengeance  ^  Tliere  they 
are  that  were  capering  on  their  prancing  nags  tour  days  since,  and 
they  are  now  ganging  as  driegh  and  sober  as  oursidis  the  day.  They 
were  a*  glistening  wi*  gowd  and  silver  — they’re  now  as  black  ns  the 
crook.  And  Miss  Lucy  Ashton,  ih.it  grudged  when  an  honest  woman 
oirne  near  her,  a  tied  may  sit  on  her  coffin  the  day.  and  she  never 
icuuner  when  he  croaks.  And  Lady  Ashton  has  hell  fire  burning  in 
her  breast  by  this  time;  and  Sir  William,  wi  his  gibbets,  and  his 
faggots,  and  his  chains,  how  likes  be  the  witcheries  of  his  ain  dwelling 
bouse?” 
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***  And  is  it  true  then,”  mumbled  the  patalytic  wretch,  “  that  the 
bride  was  trailed  out  of  her  bed  and  up  the  chiniley  by  evil  spirits, 
and  that  the  bridc^ooin's  face  w;is  wrung  round  ahint  him 

Ye  needna  care  wha  did  it,  or  how  it  was  done,  ’  said  Ailsie 
Gourley ;  but  I'll  upliaud  it  for  nae  sticket  job,  and  that  the  laiidi 
and  ladies  ken  this  day.” 

*“  And  was  it  true,”  said  Annie  Winnie,  “  sin  ye  ken  sae  mickle 
about  it,  that  the  picture  of  auld  Sir  Malise  Uavenswood  came  down 
on  the  h.4*  floor,  and  led  out  the  brawl  before  them  a*?  ’ 

Na,*'  said  Ailsie;  “  but  into  the  ha’  came  the  picture — and  I 
ken  weel  how  it  came  tliere — to  gi’e  them  a  warning  that  pride  would 
get  a  fa*.  But  there’s  as  queer  a  ploy,  cummers,  as  ony  o’  thae,  that’s 
gaun  on  even  now  in  the  burial  vault  yonder — ye  saw  twal’  mourners, 
wi’  crape  and  cloke,  gang  dow  n  the  steps  pair  and  pair  ?” 

‘  “  What  should  ail  us  to  see  them  ?”  said  the  one  old  woman. 

*  ”  I  counted  them,”  said  the  other,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  person 
to  whom  the  spectacle  hud  atfurded  too  tnucli  interest  to  he  viewed 
with  inditference. 

*  ”  But  ye  did  not  see,”  said  Ailsie,  exulting  in  her  superior  obser¬ 
vation,  ”  that  there’s  a  thirteenth  ainang  them  that  they  ken  nacthing 
about;  and,  if  auld  freets  say  true,  there’s  ane  o’  tliat  company  tliat’ll 
no  be  lang  for  this  w  orld.  But  come  awa,  cummers;  if  we  bide  here, 
I’se  warrant  we  get  the  wyie  o*  whatever  ill  comes  of  it,  and  that  gude 
will  come  of  it  nane  o’  them  need  ever  think  to  see.” 

*  And  thus,  croaking  like  the  ravens  wh«,n  they  anticipate  pestilence, 
the  ill-boding  sybils  withdrew  from  the  church  yard.’  Vol.  iii.  lid— 
116. 

The  Second  Tale  is  entitled,  ‘A  liOgend  of  Montrose.’  It 
relates  to  the  civil  commotions  whicli  took  place  in  Scotland, 
tluring  the  time  that  the  dispute  between  Charles  1.  and  the 
Knglisli  Parliament  was  still  under  the  decision  of  the  sword, 
on  the  Convention  of  Estates  having  resolved  to  seiwl  tin  auxi¬ 
liary  army  into  Englaml  to  take  ]iart  against  the  Royalists. 
\VJ  waive  entering  into  tlie  Author^s  preliminary  observations 
on  the  history  of  that  period  ;  they  are  substantially  correct. 
The  'I'ale  itself  w  ill  not  admit  of  analysis,  as  tlic  greater  jiart  of  it 
is  occupied  with  the  development  ol  two  or  three  striking  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  wild  Highland  character,  and  of  that  of  a  loquacious, 
self-conceited,  thorough-paced  siddier  of  fortune,  (Japtuin  Du- 
gald  Dal  getiy.  The  cliief  interest  arises  from  the  bustle  of 
warlike  preparation,  and  the  details  of  an  actual  conflict  which 
terminated  fatally  for  the  Campbells.  There  is  of  course  a 
heroine,  whose  unknown  birth  adds  to  the  Tale  a  circumstance 
of  mystery,  and  to  whose  powers  of  song  the  reader  is  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  two  or  three  beautiful  little  poems. 
In  one  of  the  prouiinent  Highland  characters,  (he  attribute  of 
second  sight  is  described  with  all  the  efle<‘t  which  the  Author 
knows  so  w  ell  how  to  impart  to  the  supernatural,  without  seeming 
jo  exact  top  much  from  the  reader’s  credulity.  The  portrait  oi 
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Monlrose  hiin!»e^f,  as  well  as  timt  of  Ar:;ylo,  is  sketched  with 
nice  (iis:*riinina(ioii,  and  \m\  apprehend,  hisUtrieal  accuracy. 

Tiie  most  s.i  ikiiiiC  in  the  Tate  is  that  in  which  Diis^ald 

D who  is  sent  from  the  army  of  Montrose  with  a  Ha*;^  of 
tni*'C  to  iiiverara  castle,  finds  himself  committed  to  u  dungeon 
a  prisoner. 

*  The  CaptHin  fiiuling  himself  deprived  of  light,  in  the  manner  wc 
hnye  described,  and  placed  in  a  very  uncertain  situation,  proceeded 
10  descend  the  narrow  and  broken  stair  with  all  the  caution  in  his 
power,  hoping  that  he  might  find  at  the  bottom  some  place  to  repose 
[iiir.seif.  But  will)  all  his  care  he  could  not  linally  avoid  making  a 
fj:se  step,  w  hich  brought  him  down  the  fimr -or  five  last  steps  loo 
h-i^tilv  to  preserve  his  cqiiilihrium.  At  the  bottom  he  stumbled  over 
I  bundle  of  something  soft  whicii  stirred  and  uttered  a  groan,  so  de- 
r.incing  the  Captain  s  descent,  that  he  flouiulorecl  forward,  and  finally 
fHi  upon  his  hand^  and  knees  on  the  door  of  u  damp  and  stone-paved 

diin^etm.  * 

*  When  Dalgctly  had  recovered,  his  first  demand  was  to  know  over 
whom  he  hml  stumbled. 

lie  was  a  man  a  month  since/’  answered  a  hollow  and  broken 

voice. 

*“  And  what  is  he  now,  then,”  said  Dalgetty,  “  that  he  thinks  it 
fitting  to  lie  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs,  and  clew  ’d  up  like  a 
hurchtn,  ♦hat  honourable  cavaliers,  who  chance  to  be  in  trouble,  mav 

ff 

brciik  their  noses  over  liiinr' 

‘  *  What  is  he  now?”  replied  the  same  voice;  “  He  is  a  wretched 
trunk,  from  w  Inch  t!ie  boughs  have  one  by  one  been  lopped  away,  and 
wIitIi  (  arcs  little  how  soon  it  is  torn  up  and  hewed  into  billets  for  the 
furniue.” 

*“  Friend,*’  said  Dalgetty,  ”  I  am  sorry  for  you;  but  pntienza^ 
tile  Spaniard  says.  If  you  had  but  been  us  quiet  as  a  log,  as  you 
rail  yourself,  1  should  have  saved  some  excoriations  on  my  hands  and 
knees  ’* 

You  are  a  soldier,”  replied  his  fellow  prisoner;  f‘  do  you  com- 
pkiin  on  account  of  a  fall  for  which  a  boy  would  not  bemoan  him¬ 
self  r’* 

“*  soldier?”  said  the  Captain;  “  and  how  do  you  know,  in  this 
cursed  dark  cavern,  that  I  am  a  soldier  ?” 

‘  “  i  heard  your  armour  clash  as  you  fell,”  replied  the  prisoner, 
“  and  now  I  see  it  glimmer.  Wiien  you  have  remained  as  long  as 
1  in  this  darkness,  your  eyes  will  distinguish  the  smallest  eft  that 
crawls  on  the  door.”  * 

*“  i  had  rather  the  devil  picked  them  out!”  said  Dalgetty;  *•  if 
this  be  the  case,  1  shall  wish  for  a  short  turn  of  the  rope,  a  soldier's 
prayer,  and  a  leap  from  a  ladder.  Hut  what  sort  of  provant  have  you 
got  here— what  food,  1  mean,  brother  in  oHliction?” 

‘  ”  Bread  and  water  once  a  day,”  replied  the  voice. 

‘  “  Pri  thee,  friend,  let  me  taste  your  loaf,”  said  Dalgetty;  I  hope 
ve  shall  play  good  comrades  while  we  dwell  together  ia  this  abomi* 
tiiAlepit.” 
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‘  “  The  loaf  and  jar  of  water,*’  answered  the  other  prisoner,  “  itainl 
in  the  corner,  two  steps  to  your  rii»ht  lipnd.  Take  them,  and  weU 
come.  With  earthly  food  I  have  well  nigh  done.” 

*  Dalgettv  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitaiion,  but  groping  out  tht 
provisions,  began  to  munch  at  the  stale  black  oaten  loaf  with  as  much 
heartiness  as  wc  liave  seen  him  play  Ills  part  at  better  viands. 

‘  “  This  bread,”  he  said,  muttering  with  his  mouth  full  at  the  same 
time,  “  is  not  very  savoury  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  much  worse  than 
that  which  we  ate  at  tl)e  famous  leaguer  at  Werben,  where  the  valo- 
rous  (lustnvus  foiled  all  the  cii'orts  of  the  celebrated  Tilly,  that  ter¬ 
rible  old  hero,  who  h,:d  driven  two  kings  out  of  the  field— namely, 
Ferdinand  of  ilohemij,  and  Christian  of  Denmark. — And  aiienl  thii 
water,  which  is  none  of  the  most  sweet,  I  drink  in  the  same  to  your 
speedy  dv  liverance,  comrade,  not  forgetting  mine  own,  and  devoutly 
wishing  it  were  Khenish  wine,  or  humming  Lubeck  beer,  attlic  least, 
were  it  but  in  honour  of  the  pledge.” 

‘  While  Dnigetty  ran  on  in  this  way,  Ins  teeth  kept  time  with  his 
tongue,  ami  lie  speedily  finished  the  provisions  which  the  benevolencs 
or  indilFerencc  of  his  companion  in  misfortune  had  abandoned  to  hit 
voracity.  When  this  task  was  accomplished,  he  wrapped  himself  ia 
his  clonk,  and  seating  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  dungeon  in  w  hich  he 
could  obtaii^  a  support  on  each  side,  (for  he  had  aUays  been  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  elbow-chairs,  he  remarked,  even  from  his  youth  upward,) 
he  beg  in  to  question  his  fellow. captive. 

‘  “  Mine  honest  friend,**  said  he,  ”  you  and  1  being  comrades  at 
bed  ami  hoard,  should  be  lielter  acquainted.  1  am  Dugald  Dalgelty 
of  Drumtliw'ackcU  and  sofiirtli,  Major  in  a  regiment  of  loyal  Irishes, 
and  Knvoy  Extraordinary  of  a  High  and  mighty  Lord,  .lames  Earl  of 
Montrose — i*iay  whut  may  your  name  be?” 

‘  **  It  w  ill  avail  you  little  to  know',’*  replied  his  more  taciturn  com¬ 
panion. 

“*  Let  me  judge  of  that  matter,"  , answered  the  soldier. 

cft(  Well,  then — Uanald  Mac  Eagli  is  my  name— that  is,  Uanald 
Son  of  ilie  Mist." 

“*  Son  of  the  Mist!"  ejaculated  Dalgelty.  “  Son  of  utter  dark* 
ness,  say  I.  Hut  Uaimld,  since  that  is  your  name,  how  came  you  in 
possession  of  the  provost’s  court  of  guard?  what  the  devil  brought 
you  here,  (hat  is  to  say?" 

*  ”  My  misfortunes  and  my  crimes." 

♦  *  m  * 

1  presume,  Ranald,"  continued  Dalgetty,  **  that  the  three  pretty 
fellows  whom  1  saw  yonder  in  cne  market  place,  strung  up  by  ihc 
liea<i  like  rizzei’d  haddocks,  claimed  some  interest  in  you  ?’’ 

‘  There  was  a  brief  pause  ere  the  Highlander  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
.strong  emotion, — “  'liicy  were  iny  sons,  stranger — they  were  niy 
sons!— blood  of  my  blood— hone  of  my  bone  ! — llcei  of  fool — unerring 
in  aim — unvnnquishcd  by  foemeii  till  the  sons  ot‘  Diarmid  overcame 
them  by  numbers!  Why  do  1  wish  lo  survive  them?  The  old  trunk 
w  ill  lc*ss  feel  liie  rending  up  of  its  roots,  than  it  has  felt  the  lu;>ping 
olf  of  its  graceful  noughs.  iiut  Kenneth  must  be  trained  to  re-engo 
— the  young  eagle  must  learn  from  the  old  how  to  stoop  on  hk 
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I  win  purchase  for  his  Siike  my  life  and  my  freedom,  by  discovering 
or  secret  to  the  Knight  of  Ardeuvohr.” 

'<*♦  V'ou  may  attain  your  end  more  easily,'*  said  a  third  voic 
mingling  in  the  conference,  “  by  entrusting  it  to  me/’ 

‘  All  Highlanders  are  supersiitious.  “  The  Knemy  of  Mankind  is 
loiong  us!”  said  Ranald  Mac  Hugh,  springing  to  his  feet  His  chains 
cUttered  as  he  rose,  while  he  drew  himself  as  far  as  they  per.'nitteil 
from  the  quarter  whence  the  voice  appearc<l  to  proceed.  His  fear  in 
lomc  degree  coniiniinicated  itself  to  Captain  Dalgetty,  who  began  to 
repeat,  in  a  sort  of  polyglott  gibberish,  all  the  exorcisms  he  had  ever 
beard  ofy  without  being  able  to  remember  more  than  a  word  or  two  of 
each. 

In  nomine  domini^  ns  we  said  at  Maresclial  College— vWidiVn ran 
main'  di  dios,  as  the  Spaniard  has  it — allr  jruten  ^cister  lohen  den 

//rrr«,  sailh  the  blessed  I'salmist,  in  Doctor  Lutlier’s  translation  *’ - 

A  truce  with  your  exorcisms,*’  said  the  voice  they  had  heard 
before;  “  though  1  come  strangely  among  you,  I  am  mortal  like  your- 
lelves,  and  my  assistance  may  avail  you  in  your  present  streight,  if 
Tou  arc  not  too  proud  to  be  counselled. " 

*  While  the  strangiT  thus  spoke,  he  withdrew  the  sliadc  of  a  dark 
Untem,  by  whose  feeble  light  Dalgetty  could  only  discern  that  the 
qKiaker  who  had  thus  mysteriously  united  himself  to  their  company, 
and  mixeil  in  their  conversation,  was  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  livery 
doak  of  the  Marquis.  His  first  gl  ince  was  to  bis  feel,  but  ho  saw 
neither  the  cloven  foot  which  Scottish  legends  assign  to  the  foul  fiend, 
nor  the  horse's  hoof  by  which  he  is  distinguished  in  Germany.  His 
first  enquiry  was,  how  the  stronger  had  come  auwng  them  ? 

For/*  said  he,  “  the  creak  of  the>e  rusty  bars  would  Imwe  been 
heard  had  the  door  been  made  patent;  and  if  you  passed  through  the 
key-hole,  truly,  sir,  put  what  face  you  will  on  it,  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
enrolled  in  u  regiment  of  living  men/' 

‘  “  1  reserve  my  secret,"  answered  the  str.inger,  until  you  shall 
merit  the  discovery  by  communicating  to  me  some  of  yours.  It  may 
be  that  1  shall  be  moved  to  let  you  out  w  here  1  myself  came  in." 

«#*•««- 

•  “  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Captain  Dalgetty,”  said  Mur¬ 
doch  Campbell,  “  and  cannot  he  ignorant  of  our  old  Scotch  proverb 
gif-gqff  which  goes  through  all  nations  and  all  services.*’ 

•  “  'fhen  I  should  know  something  of  it,”  said  Dalgetty,  •*  for, 
except  the  Turks,  there  are  few  powers  in  Europe  whom  1  have  not 
served,  and  1  have  sometime.s  thought  of  taking  a  turn  cither  with 
Bethlem  Gabor,  or  with  thc.Iunizaries.” 

‘  “  A  man  of  your  experience  and  unprejudiced  ideas,  then,  will 
understand  me  at  once,”  said  Murdoch,  “  when  I  say,  I  mean  that 
your  freedom  shall  depend  on  your  true  and  upright  answer  to  a*  few 
trifling  questions  respecting  the  gentlemen  you  have  left;  their  state 
of  preparation  ;  the  number  of  tlieir  men,  and  nature  of  their  appoint¬ 
ments  ;  and  as  much  as  you  chance  to  know  about  tlicir  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations.” 

•  ”  Just  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,”  said  Dalgetty,  and  without  any 
farther  purpose  ?” 
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‘  “  None  in  the  world/*  replied  Murdoch ;  **  what  interest  should 
a  poor  devil  like  me  take  in  their  operations  ?’* 

‘  “  Make  your  interrogations. then/*  said  the  Captain,  “  and  I  will 
answer  them  perempiorie.** 

*  **  ilow  many  Irisli  may  be  on  their  march  to  join  James  Grahams 
tlie  malignant  ?’* 

‘  **  Probably  ten  thousand/’  said  Captain  Dalgetty. 

*  “Ten  thousand!’*  replied  Murdoch  angrily ;  “  we  know  that 
scarce  two  thousand  landea  at  Ardnamurchan  ’’ 

*  “  Then  you  know  more  about  them  than  1  do/’  answered  Captaio 
Dalgetty,  with  great  composure.  I  never  saw  them  mustered  yet, 
or  even  under  arms.*’ 

‘  “  And  how  many  men  of  the  clans  may  be  expected?’*  demand* 
ed  Murdoch. 

*  “  As  many  os  they  can  make,”  replied  the  Captain. 

‘  “  You  are  ansivering  ’from  the  purpose,  sir,”  said  JVIurdoch; 
speak  plainly,  will  there  he  five  thousand  men  ?** 


<( 


*  “  There  and  thereabouts,*’  answered  Dalgetty. 

‘  “  You  are  playing  wijth  your  lik’,  sir,  if  you  trifle  with  me,'*  re¬ 


plied  the  catechist;  “  one  whistle  of  mine,  and  in  less  than  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  your  head  hangs  on  the  ilraw-bridge.” 

*  “  But  to  speak  candidly.  Mr.  .Murdoch,”  replied  the  Captain, 
“  do  you  think  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  ask  me  after  the  secrets  of  our 
army,  and  1  engagerl  to  serve  for  the  w  hole  campaign  ?  If  I  taught 
you  how  to  defeat  Montrose,  what  becomes  of  my  pay,  arrears,  and 
chance  of  booty 

*  ‘‘  I  tell  you,”  said  Campbell,  “  that  if  you  be  stubborn,  your 
cam|>aign  shall  begin  and  end  in  a  niarch  to  the  block  at  the  castle- 
gate,  which  stands  ready  for  such  Und-laufers  ;  but  if  you  answer  my 
questions  faithfully,  I  will  receive  you  into  my — into  the  service  of 
M*Callum  More.” 

«  “  Does  the  service  afford  good  pay  ?•»  said  Capain  Dalgetty. 

*  “  He  will  double  yours,  if  you  will  return  to  Montrose  and  act 
under  his  direction.’* 

*  **  1  wish  I  had  seen  you,  sir,  before  taking  on  with  him,”  said 
Dalgetty,  appearing  to  meditate. 

‘  “  C)n  the  contrary.  1  can  afford  you  more  advantageous  terms 
now/*  said  the  Campbell ;  “  always  supposing  that  you  are  faithful.” 

*  Faithful,  that  is,  to  you,  and  a  traitor  to  Montrose,”  answered 
the  Captain. 

‘  “  Faithful  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  good  order,”  nnsw’ered 
Murdoch,  “  which  sanctities  any  deception  you  may  employ  to  serve 
it.” 

*  “  And  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  — should  I  incline  to  enter  his  ser¬ 
vice,  is  he  a  kind  master  ?  demanded  Dalgetty.” 

‘  “  Never  man  kinder,”  quoth  Campbell. 

*  “  And  bountiful  to  bis  officers  ?”  pursued  the  Captain. 

‘  “  The  most  open  hand  in  Scotland,”  replied  Murdoch. 

*  “  True  and  faithful  to  his  engagements  ?”  continued  Dalgetty. 

*  “  As  honourable  a  nobleman  as  breathes,”  said  the  clansman. 

1  never  heard  so  much  good  of  him  before,”  said  Dalgetty ; 
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rt  you  muRt  know  the  Marquis  well,  or  rather  you  must  be  the  Mar« 
quis  hiniseir.  Lord  of  Argyle,**  he  added,  throwing  himself  suddenly 
on  the  disguised  nobleman,  “  1  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  King  Charles 
15  a  traitiir.  If  you  venture  to  cull  for  assistance,  1  will  wrench  round 
your  neck.”  ^ 

*  The  attack  which  Dalpotty  nuide  upon  Argyle’s  person  w’as  so 
ladden  an<l  unexpected,  that  he  Cviaily  prostrated  him  on  the  floor  of 

»  the  dungeon,  and  held  him  down  with  one  hand,  while  his  right, 
grasping  the  Marquis’s  threat,  was  ready  to  strangle  him  on  the  slight¬ 
est  attempt  to  call  for  assistance. 

*  **  Lord  of  Argyle,”  he  said,  “  it  is  now  my  turn  to  lay  down  the 
terms  of  canitulafion.  If  you  list  to  shew  me  the  private  way  by 
which  you  entered  the  dungeon,  you  shall  escape,  on  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  niy  locutft  feftetis.  us  we  sjiid’at  the  Mareschal  College,  until  your 
w’ardcr  visits  his  prisoners.  But  if  not,  1  will  first  strangle  you — I 
learned  the  art  from  a  Polonian  heyduck,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  tho 
Ottoman  seraglio — and  then  seek  out  a  mode  of  retreat.’^ 

‘  “  Villain  I  you  would  not  murder  me  for  my  kindness,”  murmured 
Argyle. 

‘  “  Not  for  your  kindness,  my  lord,”  replied  Dnlgetty  ;  **  but  first, 
to  teach  your  lordship  the  ;m5  geutiuw  towards  cavaliers  who  come  to 
you  under  safe  conduct ;  and  secondly,  to  warn  you  of  the  daneer  of 
proposing  dishonourable  terms  to  any  w-orthy  soldado,  in  order  to  tempt 
him  to  become  false  to  his  standard  during  the  term  of  his  service.” 

*  “  Spare  my  life,”  said  Argyle,  “  and  1  will  do  as  you  require.'' 

*  D  dgetty  maintained  his  gripe  upon  the  Marquis’s  throat,  com¬ 
pressing  it  a  little  while  he  asked  questions,  and  relaxing  it  so  far  at 
to  give  him  the  power  of  answering  them. 

‘  **  Where  is  the  secret  door  into  the  dungeon  he  demanded. 

‘  “  Hold  up  the  lantern  to  the  corner  on  your  n^ht  h.ind,  you  will 
discern  the  iron  which  covers  the  spring,”  replied  the  ^Iarqu^s.  ' 

‘  So  far  so  good — Where  does  the  passage  lead  to 

*  “  To  my  private  apartment  behind  the  tapestry,”  answ’crcd  tht 
I  prostrate  nobleman. 

‘  “  From  thence  bow  shall  I  reach  the  gate-way?” 

*  •*  Through  the  grand  gallery,  the  anti-room,  the  lackey's  w’ait- 
I  ing-hall,  the  grand  guard-room.” — 

‘  “  All  crowded  with  soldiers,  factionaries,  and  attendants  ? — that 
will  never  do  for  me,  my  lord  : — have  you  no  secret  passage  to  the 
gate,  as  you  have  to  your  dungeons  ?  I  have  seen  such  in  Germany.” 

‘  **  Tliere  is  a  passage  through  the  chapel,’'  said  the  Marquis, 

**  opening  from  my  apartment.” 

*  “  And  what  is  the  pass-word  at  the  gate  ?” 

t  ‘  “  The  sword  of  Levi,”  replied  the  Alarquis ;  but  if  you  will 
receive  my  pledge  of  honour,  1  will  go  with  you,  escort  you  through 
every  cuard.  and  set  you  at  lull  liberty  with  a  passport.” 

I  ‘  “  1  might  tiust  you,  my  lord,  were  your  throat  not  already  black 
with  the  grasp  of  my  fingers; — as  it  is,  beso  los  manos  a  vsted^  as  the 
Spaniard  says.  Yet  you  may  grant  me  a  passport  are  there  writ- 
iog  materials  in  your  apartmeut.” 
i 
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*  Surely :  and  blank  passports  ready  to  be  signed.  1  wiU  attend  Ij 
you  there,”  said  the  Murquis,  *•  instiintly.  * 

**  It  were  too  mu  h  honour  for  the  like  of  me,’*  said  Dalgettyi  || 
**  your  lordship  shall  remaio  under  charge  of  mine  honest  friend  Ka*  || 
naid  Mac  Kagh  ;  therefore,  prithee  let  me  drag  you  within  reach  of  11 
his  chain — Honest  Ranald,  you  see  how  matters  stand  with  us.  I  || 
shall  find  the  means,  I  doubt  not,  of  setting  you  at  freedom.  Mean  11 
time  do  as  you  sec  me  do  ;  clap  your  hand  thus  on  the  wcasand  of  tkii  f 
high  and  mighty  prince  under  his  ruff,  and  if  he  offer  to  struggle  of  | 
cry  out,  fail  not,  my  worthy  Ranald,  to  squeeze  doughtily  ;  and  if  i|  I 
be  ad  deiiquium^  Ranald,  that  is,  till  he  swoon,  there  is  no  great  mat*  | 
ter,  seeing  he  designed  your  gullet  and  mine  to  still  harder  usage.” 

*  If  he  offer  at  speech  or  struggle,”  said  Ranald,  ^  he  diet  by 

ray  hand.**  |; 

‘  “  That  is  right,  Ranald — very  spirited — a  thorough-going  friemi  |l 
tluit  understands  a  hint  b  worth  a  million.”  ’  pp.  100— ||] 

These  must  suffice  for  extracts,  and  the  length  to  ^ytlich  the  ar-  jlj 
tide  has  exttMuled,  warns  us  to  decline  putting  the  patience  of 
our  readers  to  the  test  of  any  further  comment.  We  had  intend*  j| 
ed  to  otTer  a  few  remarks  on  the  moral  temlency,  as  well  as  the  || 
literary  merits  of  these  productions,  but  there  lie  before  us  so  Hf 
many  works  of  fiction  and  no  ficlion,  that  wc  shall  be  at  no  lost  | 
for  future  opportunities  to  resume  the  discussion.  I 

Art.  III.  The  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dorf^  and  its  Rejection  of  1 
Krrors*  with  the  Ilistoiy’  of  Events  which  made  Way  for  that  Sjbod^  1 
as  published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Slates-General ;  and  the  D<^  8 

cuments  conhrraing  its  Decisions.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  I 
Notes,  Remarks,  and  References.  By  Thomas  Scott,  A.M.,  RectOf  I 
of  Aston  Sandford,  Bucks.  8vo.  pp.  185.  Price  6s.  1818.  | 

'l^ERK  the  history  of  reRgious  intolerance  fairly  written,  I 
and  the  causes  to  wliicli  the  most  disastronn  and  exten*  i 
sive  injuries  that  Christianity  lias  ever  ret'cived,  impartially  re-  f 
corded,,  it  would  be  found  that  synods  and  councils  have  been  I 
among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  mischief.  Whether  ancient  i 
or  modern,  in  the  East  or  in  the  WVst,  general  or  particular,  | 
Popish  or  Protestant,  they  have'  ever  proved  admirable  auxi*  | 
liaries  to  the  powers  of  darkness  in  their  attempt  to  divide  and  I 
afflict  mankind.  Tliat  the  truth  of  the  Gos|>el  has  not  received  | 
anv  addition  either  to  the  force  of  its  evidence  or  to  tlie  weight  1 
of  its  moral  recommendations,  from  the  decrees,  and  creeds,  and  I 
confessions  ordained  and  published  by  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  I 
rcipiin^  no  proof  beyond  the  mere  recital  of  their  acts  and  the  I 
perusal  of  ihcir  history.  These  trust  satisfy  every  impartiil  I 
person  who  gives  tluin  his  slightest  attention,  that  it  n)a4  I 
have  bet‘11  by  other  means  that  religious  truth  and  religioui^  I 
liberty  have  been  preserved  in  the  world.  The  patronage,  tl^  ■ 
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irtifice®,  the  anjbition,  the  turbulence,  the  wanijlins^  and  con* 
tentions,  the  uuclmritableiifss  and  rigour,  the  censurea  and  ana* 
tbtMiiis,  which  the  history  of  cotineiN  and  conyocations  exliihita^ 
savour  not  at  all  of  the  spirit  by  uhioh  Christianity  is  to  be  pu* 
rifiivi  of  the  corruptions  which  may  blend  witli  its  profession 
and  its  institutes,  and  by  tlie  force  of  wliieli  it  is  to  be  perpe¬ 
tuated.  Anti  as  to  the  settling  of  tlieoloi^ical  questions  by  a  sy¬ 
nod,  it  is  the  most  ho|)eless  of  all  projects  that  coulti  be  pro* 
posed  for  such  a  purpose.  Conlrovetsics  have  oricrinated  and 
have  been  multiplied  to  an  extent  that  dehes  calculuiion,  by  the 
debates  and  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Notliint^  can 
be  assumcil  as  a  more  promisini'  symptom  for  the  |)cace  of  reli- 
^'ous  men,  and  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  so  far  as  diversity 
M  sentiment  on  questions  of  ilivinity  is  matter  of  consideration^ 
that!  the  entire  desuetude  of  these  as'^emblies.  The  history  of 
eeclesiasticul  councils  it  would  not  ))er|iaps  be  desirable  to  as¬ 
sign  to  complete  forqfetfulness  ;  it  iniv^lit  rather  seem  to  he  ad¬ 
visable,  in  the  prestMit  state  of  religion,  that  somewhat  more  of 
tbe  public  attention  should  be  given  to  th(»  records  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in  full  operation  the 
safeguards  which  are  provided  ag.iiast  r  .'ligious  usurpation  in 
the  recognised  rights  and  liberties  ot  Christi  ins. 

The  Sviiod  of  Dort,  our  readers  ar*'  auarc,  was  assembled 
IQ  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centui  y,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  religious  controversies  which  then  prevailed  iu 
the  1^)W  Countries.  To  give  even  an  abridged  account  of  its 
proceedings,  would  occupy  a  greater  number  of  our  pages  than 
we  should  be  justified  in  devoting  to  any  one  subject.  The 
doctrinal  opinions  of  its  members,  are  to  us  of  no  more  conse¬ 
quence,  than  the  opinions  of  Uie  same  number  of  individuals  in 
our  own  country  at  the  present  moment,  on  the  same  points ; 
but  their  proceedings  in  prosfirihing  their  opponents,  and  pur¬ 
suing  them  with  all  the  rigours  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  state, 
CKcite  our  utmost  abhorrence  against  them,  in  common  with 
tliose  of  all  other  supporters  of  intolerant  measures.  We  should 
find  no  relief  to  the  painful  feelings  with  which  we  regard  those 
Beasures,  in  the  circumstance  tliat  tlie  doctrines  thus  patro¬ 
nised,  were  articles  of  our  own  faith.  In  such  a  connexion  they 
cease  to  challenge  that  attention  which  under  other  circumstances 
We  should  be  ready  to  give  them  ;  and  we  consider  it  to  be,  in 
reference  to  all  such  cases,  our  principal  duty,  to  expose  anil 
censure  the  assumption  and  the  exercise  of  a  judging  and  puni¬ 
tive  authority  in  the  hands  of  religionists.  The  religious  articles 
which  Mr.  Scott  lias  translated  from  the  Acta  Synodi  Nati- 
eaafu  Dordrechti^  we  shall  not  therefore  examine  ;  but  as  he 
has,  in  itume  of  the  nppended  Remarks,  introtluced  eertain 
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queslloni  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  attect  the  essential  Ubertiei 
of  religious  profession,  it  is  to  these  we  shall  confine  our  notice, 
with  the  view  of  furnishing  an  antidote  against  what  we  must 
characterize  as  their  noxious  tendency. 

Were  our  opinion  of  books  to  be  governed  by  the  res|>ect 
which  we  entertain  for  the  authors  of  them,  the  present  vo¬ 
lume  would  possess  no  common  claim  to  our  most  favourable 
judgement ;  the  name  in  the  title-page  would  at  once  supersede 
inquiry  into  its  merits,  and  ihe  expression  of  our  sentiments 
on  its  contents.  The  character  and  the  services  of  Mr.  Seott 
lose  nothing  of  their  value  by  being  referred  to  our  estimation: 
the  former  we  hold  in  high  veneration,  and  the  latter  we  can¬ 
not  consider  otherwise  than  as  having  heeii  eininentlv  useful 
ip  the  support  of  truth  ami  piety.  It  is  however  with  his  Book 
that  our  present  business  lies.  Of  this,  it  would  have  given 
us  great  pb-asuro  to  be  able  to  speak  in  those  terms  of  com¬ 
mendation  wbieli  we  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  former  productions  of  the  venerable  Author.  Our 
jiraise,  however,  must  in  the  present  instance  be  generally  with¬ 
held,  since  neither  the  nature  nor  the  execution  of  the  volume 
which  we  are  now  reviewing,  would  justify  our  giving  it  our 
HH.*ommemlalioii,  as  a  work  either  necessary  or  useful. 

This  publietilioii  is  but  little  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a 
solemn  prut(‘st  against  all  the  means  and  occasions  of  debasing 
and  corrupting  the  institutes  of  Christ;  a  kind  of  instrument 
which  we  confess  we  should  he  glad  to  see  issuing  from  the 
hands  of  a  Christian  Minister  in  almost  the  very  act  of  con¬ 
cluding  the  duties  of  such  an  olTice.  Ami  this  perhaps  wc 
might  have  received,  hut  for  the  influence  which  the  secular  es- 
taliiishmciit,  within  the  pale  of  which  he  has  so  long  ministered, 
lias  successfully  employed,  to  induce  in  him  an  oversight  of  er- 
lors  ami  corruptions,  which  with  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  be 
would  not  havcfaileil  to  detect,  and  the  detection  of  which  could 
be  accompanied  only  hy  the  absolute  renunciation  of  tlieoi. 
There  are  many  passages  in  the  work  before  us,  which  con&rm  ui 
in  the  opinion  that  men  hound  hy  the  chains  of  secular  institu¬ 
tions  of  religion  ,  and  linked  by  oaths  and  ollice  to  a  nationil 
cslahlishmcnt  of  Christianity,  are  the  most  unfit  persons  in  the 
world  to  write  and  publish  on  subjects  which  .regard  the  rigbU 
and  liberties  of  Christian  men.  'riieir  eye  is  not  single,  and 
their  whole  body  therefore  cannot  he  full  of  light. 

In  tlu*  Introiiuction  which  l\lr.  Scott  has  prefixed  to  the 
‘  Preface  aildrcssed  to  (ho  reformed  Churches,’  in  which  the  rise 
ami  progress  of  those  Controversies  in  lielgium,  for  the  removal 
of  which  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  convened,  arc  related,  he  re¬ 
marks,  that  no  history  can  be  attested  as  authentic,  in  a  more 
satisfactory  auduuoxceptiouablo  uiauuer,  it  being  ilraAVU.up  iiid 
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published  by  the  authority  and  with  the  s;inction  of  the  States 
General  and  the  Prince  of  Oraiii^e,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  Sy¬ 
nod  itself;  aiut  that  in  every  part  of  it,  the  Acts^  or  public 
records  in  which  the  events  were  rej^isteretl,  are  reierred 
to  with  the  exact  date  of  each  transaction.  He  complains,  that 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  a  sober  and  unbiassed  judirementy 
the  unaiithenticated  histories  of  the  itcinonst rants  concerning  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  have  almost  exclusively  been  noticed  and  credit¬ 
ed  by  posterity,  espwially  in  this  country,  to'  the  neglect  of  the 
authentic  records.  Now,  we  confess  that  the  circumstances 
which  are  here  mentioned  as  vouchers  for  the  purity  and  unim¬ 
peachable  authority  of  the  history,  would  not  induce  us  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  unexceptionable.  It  is  an  ear-par/e  history,  and  the 
reader’s  suspicion  certainly  cannot  be  laid  asleep  by  the  facts  which 
are  coiinecte<l  with  its  original  publication.  An  edict  issued  hy  the 
States  General,  strictly  prohibited  the  printing  or  the  vending  of 
any  other  account  in  Latin,  Dutch,  or  French,  in  the  federated 
provinces,  during  seven  years,  witliout  a  special  licence  for  tiuit 
purpose.  This  measure,  which  Mr.  Scott  remarks  ‘  was  impolitic, 

*  if  not  uniiistitiahle,’  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  gain  our  unhesi¬ 
tating  confidence  to  the  exclusive  account ;  and  when  it  is  re* 
inemhcretl  that  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Patrons  of  the  Synod 
were  the  declareil  enemies  of  the  party  condemned  hy  its  decrees, 
caution  would  appear  to  bchy  no  means  unnecessary  in  jierusing 
a  history  compiled  under  their  sanction.  As  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ers,  we  should  not  consent  that  an  account  of  the  Hampton 
Court  conference,  published  with  the  sanction  of  royal  and  of  epis¬ 
copal  names,  should  he  assumed  as  an  unexceptionable  history 
of  that  transaction  :  it  would  evidently  he  unfair  to  estimate  the 
claims  of  the  Puritans  and  to  judge  of  their  proceedings  by  such 
a  standard.  There  is  therefore  strong  ground  on  wliicli  to  de¬ 
mur  to  the  correctness  and  fulness  of  the  account  republished  by 
Mr.  Scott,  and  our  objections  to  receive  it  as  a  satisfactory  and 
authentic  narrative,  are  not  removed  by  the  perusal  of  it. 

S|>eakiiig  of  the  Confessions  and  Catechisms  of  the  Helgic 
Churches,  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  that  Uic  appeal  of  the  Contra-Re¬ 
monstrants  is  constantly  made  to  those  articles;  *  not  under  the 

*  disadvantage  in  which  some  of  us  in  England  appeal  to  the 
‘  Articles  of  our  established  cliiirch,  while  our  opponents,  with  a 
‘  degree  of  plausibility,  iiitiTpret  them  in  a  ditlerent  meaning.’ 
This  sentence  may  at  once  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  delusion 
into  which  some  good  men  can  permit  themselves  to  lie  drawn, 
And  of  the  useless  and  pernicious  ellects  which  spring  from  sub* 
Acripiion  to  the  formularies  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Mr. 
Scott,  and  the  whole  Evangelical  parly  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
laiut,  do,  we  think,  appeal  with  singular  disadvantage  to  the  Li¬ 
turgy  aud  Cateoliism  of  that  Church.  Doctrines  which  they  do 
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not  believe,  are  certainly  ns  clearly  deOneil  in  those  doenments,  n 
any  of  the  articles  of  rolitcion  in  the  Confession  and  Catechism 
of  the  Beli^ic  Churches  can  he.  TIktc  is  not,  we  venture  to’ as; 
sume,  a  single  person  capable  of  aseertaiiung  the  sense  of  any 
set  of  words  whatever,  and  without  prejudice*,  who  would  not 
consider  the  Liturgy  ainl  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ns  exhibiting  a  doctrine  wliich  Mr.  Scott  renounces  as  neither  tnie 
nor  safe,  but  as  destructive  as  it  iinseriptural.  Is  it  possible 
for  any  doctrine  to  be  more  precisely  defined  in  the  Belgic  or  in 
any  other  Catechism,  thari  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Re* 
generation  is  in  the  Foriunlaries  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  No 
ap|>eal  was  ever  more  correct  than  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Scott's 
*  opponents'  to  those  Formularies,  when  they  cite  them,  and  urge 
their  authority,  in  siip|w>rt  of  the  tenet  which  they  teach,  that  tho 
Baptism  of  their  church  is  identical  with  the  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  baptised  person.  In  the  same  way,  therefore,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  subscribes 
to  its  Formularies,  its  Liturgy,  and  its  Catechism,  the  Belgic 
standards  of  divinity  might  have  been  subscribed  by  any  and  by 
every  class  of  Theologians.  That  men  who  can  and  who  do 
actually  denounce  Baptismal  regeneration,  as  a  doctrine  irrational 
and  tinscripiural,  nn  impious  and  fatal  error,  should  hold  office  in 
a  church  which  demands  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  ministry 
within  its  pale,  subscription  to  this  doctrine,  is  as  much  adopted 
to  excite  in  our  minds  unfeigned  surprise,  as  it  can  he  that  other 
ministers  in  other  churches  should  retain  situations  at  their  altars, 
under  the  imposition  of  the  articles  of  a  creed  in  which  they  do 
not  believe.  In  the  present  case,  the  non  •importance  or  trivial 
consequence  of  the  doctrine,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  since  in 
the  view  of  the  Evangelical  subscribers  to  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Grace  is  an  error 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  pregnant  with  destruction.  If 
the  tenet  which  a  minister  is  required  to  subscribe  with  unfeigned 
assent  to  its  truth,  he  one  which  ho  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  it 
cun  he  only  by  a  compromise  of  integrity  that  he  can  bend  hil 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  office  by  professing  his  belief  of  it.  Nothingi 
therefore,  can  be  nlioged  iii  favour  of  the  Contra- Remonstrants^ 
in  their  opposition  to  the  ])nrty  in  the  Belgic  Church,  which 
they  charged  with  the  violation  of  the  most  solemn  obligations, 
tliat  may  not  be  as  fairly  and  ns  strongly  urged  agnin-^t  the  oppo- 
nenU  of  Baptismal  regeneration  by  their  advei*saries  in  the 
Church  of  England.  How  easily  and  how  truly  may  the  follow¬ 
ing  judgement  in  reference  to  the  one  case,  be  applied  to  the 

other !  *  * 

_ 

•  Now  he  must  be  a  most  unreasonable  and  unfair  advocate  for  the 
Kemoostrants,  who  would  require  dcuidc'd  and  conscientious  Conti** 
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Remonstrants,  holding  responsible  stations  in  the  Bdgick  Clmrchei, 
universities  and  schools,  by  virtue  of  their  subscription  to  this  Confes¬ 
sion  mid  Catechism,  to  sutfer,  without  any  eHbrt  t»  the  contrary,  those 
ducuiiients  to  be  opposed,  proscribed,  and  vilitied  ;  and  contrary 
doctrines  promulgated  even  by  persons,  who  generally  held  their 
situations  ill  the  same  manner,* 

It  then,  that  the  abettors  of  Baptismal  regeneration  in 

the  (./Uuieli  ul  KiiG^laiid,  oui^bt  not  tonuiVer  the  opposers  of  that 
(Incti'ine  to  assert  uiul  maintain  tenets  at  >ariunco  with  it,  and  en« 
tindy  sulivtisivo  of  it. !  Further  to  shew  the  folly  of  all  such  me- 
tluHlsot  deicnnining  quesiiorisof  religious  doctrine  as  those  wliicU 
it  is  till  oiiject  of  this  history  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  to  countenance^' 
we  may  consider  wliai  would  be  the  result  of  a  Synod  of  the 
Eiigli>ti  el«*rgy  at  tliis  present  time,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding;  the  controversy  between  the  contending  parties  in  the 
Ciuircii,  oil  (he  haptisiiial  regeneration  question.  Would  not  the 
party  to  w  hich  iMi*.  Scott  belongs,  be  denounced  and  condemned, 
as  being  enemies  to  the. doctrine  of  the  Church?  The  reviving 
ol  the  povvers  of  Convocation  has  been  by  some  of  the  Knglisli 
cltMgy  recoinmeuded  as  a  measure  called  for  hy  the  present  state 
of  their  Church.  We  snail,  we  trust,  have  no  more  Convocations 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  legislation;  but  if  the  present  ditlercnceH 
in  the  Cliurcli  were  to  he  referred  to  the  judgement  ot  a  Convo¬ 
cation,  after  the  example  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  result,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  be  most  disastrous  to  one  class  of  its  ministers, 
who  w  ould  not  fail  to  he  proscribed  as  guilty  of  promulgating  doc« 
trines  contrary  to  those  formularies  which  they  had  sidcmnly 
pledged  themselves  to  iiiaiiitain.  We  .(.‘ertaiiily  do  think  that  every 
word  wliich  Mr.  Scott  has  written  in  favour  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
and  the  Contra- llemonstrants,  admits  of  an  application  which  is 
strictly  just  against  liimseif  and  his  associates,  as  teaching  a  doc¬ 
trine  to  which  the  Liturgy  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  directly  opposed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Baptismal  Kegeneration  would  be  the  test  to  wliich  the 
leaders  in  a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  would  bring  the  professed  fidelity  of  their  opposing  brethren 
to  tile  doctrines  of  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy ;  nor  is  there 
more  room  for  doubt  that  a  sentence  of  exclusion  would  be 
the  result  of  such  an  ordeal.  Were  the  €*vangclical  part  of  tlic 
Clergy  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  however,  to  be 
tn*ated  by  their  brethren  in  Convocation,  as  were  the  Kemon- 
strani  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Low  Countries, 
hy  the  8ynoil  of  Dort,  their  complaiuts  would  be  loud  and  griev¬ 
ous.  It  is  clear  that  in  all  such  assemblies,  the  majority  and 
the  powerful  must  prevail  against  the  minority  and  the  weak, 
Wc  make  these  remarks  for  the  purppse.pf  shewing  the  absurd¬ 
ly  of  appeals  to  ecclesiaatical  puuncils,  and  the  utter  impossi* 
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bility  that  rrmls  and  ronfossinns,  aiul  litiirc^ios  and  cafrchisms, 
s!koul(l  spcnrc  nnaniiuity  in  rcli^iotis  doclrinos,  the  utmost  di- 
vorsliy  bclui^  toimil  to  in  o.ition  il*  churchi's  the  most  ahun- 
ilantl)  furniNhfil  witli  them,  l^iless  the  rei‘4;n  ot*  i ignorance  and 
inenlnl  tyranny  he  comjdete  in  Mieh  communities,  the  l)oast  that 
Articles  ol*  Keliirion  are  t'i\  ourahle  to  uniiunnit y  of  rclii^^ious  doc* 
trines,  is  the  most  idle  and  miim'aninri^  of  all  di‘cLiratii>ns. 

Mr.  S(  •ott,  at  ]>j>.  0,  t)t),  V(  ntnres  to  correct  Mosheim,  who 
remarks,  (Vol.  v.  p.  367)  that  ‘  After  loni^*  and  tedious  debate, 
‘  which  were  fre<|ueiitlY  aitended  with  pojndiir  tumults  and  civil 

*  broils,  this  intricate  controversy  was,  by  the  counsels  and  au- 

*  thoiity  of  Maurice,  fhince  of  (>rani^e,  referred  to  the  decision 
^  of  die  ehuich  assembled  in  a  »;enerul  Synod  at  Dordrecht,  in 
‘the  yi’ar  161'^.’  Hut  thouj^h  Maclaine’s  note  is  cited  as  in 
correction  Mosheim’s  renreser.tatioii,  tliere.  is  evideutl\  not 
the  smallest  (»ecusion  for  lindin^  fault  with  the  stateinonl  of  the 
historian.  1  hat  the  eoimsels  and  anthoriiy  of  I'rims*  iMaurice 
werr  emjdoycd  in  jiroeurin^*  the  convocation  »>f  the  Synod,  is  all 
that  Mosheim  asserts,  and  his  assertion  is  provt*d  to  he  correct, 
by  the  very  history  which  Mr.  Scott  has  tr  inslated  and  pub¬ 
lished. 

‘  Hut,  moreover,  the  most  illustrious  Maurice,  Vrince  of  Orance, 
the  governor  of  federated  Hclgiuiin  as  often  before  this,  so  now  did 
not  desist  daily,  in  a  most  solemn  and  weighty  manner,  to  obtest,  as 
well  the  illustrious  and  most  powerful  the  States  (ieneral,  and  also 
the  illustrious  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  IVieslaml,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  safety  of  the  republic  and  the  churches  was  dear  to 
them,  so  they  would  give  diligent  endeavours  that  a  remedy  as  sooo 
as  possible  might  be  applied  to  these  most  grievous  evils.  Tor  this 
purpose  he  also  commanded  and  pressed  upon  them,  the  convocation  of 
a  national  Synod,  us  the  most  ordinary  and  the  safest  remedy.* 

Tt  was  then  uni|ue«tionably  by  the  counsels  and  authority  of 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  that  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  pro¬ 
cured.  To  this  measure  he  was  the  more  inclined,  as  he  was 
polilieilly  opposed  to  the  patrons  of  the  Uemonstrants.  i  he 
agitations  of  the  State  were  mixivl  with  the  religious  questions 
which,  in  tin-  United  Provinces,  divided  the  pulilic  uiiml  ;  and  as 
has  been  but  too  comuionly  fbe  practice  of  civil  rulers,  it  was 
an  object  of  great  moment  with  Maurice,  to  engage  the  most 
popular  and  |>owcrful  eeelesiastics  in  bis  support.  'I'he  deed  by 
which  the  Synod  was  convoked,  was  in  form  similar  to  all  the 
other  public  documents  of  the  country,  and  neccssariU  included 
the  mention  of  the  States  (Jeneral  as  the  snjireme  authority  by 
which  the  usscndily  was  ealh'd  ;  but  Moslndm  is  unquestionably 
suhstantially  correct  in  Ids  slatt*ment  of  flie  facts. 

We  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Scott,  when  he  re¬ 
marks,  in  reference  to  the  religious'  disscntioiis  in  the  Low 
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Countries  previously  to  tlic  asserabliiu^  of  tlie  Synod  of  Dort, 
thut 

*  ITie  enlightened  and  decided  friend  to  free  enquiry,  will  see  oven 
in  the  causes  of  these  complaints,  (while  the  invnedinte  eftects  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  very  unfavourahlo  to  tiuth  and  holiness.)  the 
(la^n  of  that  more  enlarged  stato  of  things,  in  which  free  investiga¬ 
tion  of  both  received,  aiiil  exploded,  and  novel  opinions,  proves  iilli- 
inately  and  highly  beneficial  to  tl)e  cause  of  truth  ;  and  he  will  agree, 
that  the  arm  of  authority,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  could  not  benc- 
hclally  be  exerted  against  it.' 

Hut  bow  unfortunate  is  it,  that  his  iiiiinl  should  have  been 
under  the  bias  of  ii  si(u.itit»u  which  seemed  to  him  to  require  an 
exception  that  invalidates  the  whole  force  of  the  admitted 
niaxiiu. 

‘  Except  80  he  adds,  ‘  as  to  require  those  who  voluntarily  belong 
to,  and  minister  in  any  church,  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  that  church, 
or  to  recede  from  it  w'ithout  further  molestation.* 

Now,  let  the  reader  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  dismission  of 
a  minister  from  ihe  conj^regation  in  which  lie  oificiates,  when  ho 
can  no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  his  station  agreeably  to  flic 
will  of  the  people  whom  he  has  engaged  to  serve,  that  is  here 
recognised  as  the  right  of  the  congrrgatioii ;  the  position  is  of 
a  very  difterent  nature,  that  ‘  the 'arm  of  authority  may  benefi- 
‘  cially  be  exerted’  against  the  individual,  to  compel  him  cither 
to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  or  to  resign  his  otlicc. 
Of  his  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  the  secular  or 
ecclesiastical  authority  is  then  to  be  the  judge  ;  and  as  the  free 
investigation  of  received  opinions  is  evidently  inconsistent  with 
that  *tubmission  to  confessions  and  catechisms  which  conformity 
to  the  rnlcs  of  the  church  requires,  and  which  hinds  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  reception  of  definite  articles  of  religion  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  credenda,i\\c  arm  of  authority,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  system,  can  be  employed  with  the  strictest  justice  to 
prevent,  not  merely  free  investigation,  but  all  investigation  of 
received  opinion  whatever. 

Thus,  51  r.  Scott’s  exception,  as  in  some  other  cases,  destroys 
the  rule  altogether.  With  this  proposition,  tliat  the  ‘  arm  of 
‘  authority  may  he  exerted  benotici.illy  in  compelling  the  minis- 
‘  ters  of  the  church  to  conform  to  its  rales,  or  to  recerle  from  it,* 
the  Author  cannot  possibly  maintain  the  consistency  of  free 
inquiry,  or  save  his  own  credit  as  a  patron  of  estahlishmeiiis  of 
religion.  The  arm  of  authority  is  tlie  arm  of  the  person  or 
persons  w  ho  are  to  take  cognizance  of  the  nib's  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  conformity  of  its  ministers  to  its  laws.  Of  these 
rules,  and  of  this  cont’orraity,  the  iiersons  in  authority  must 
therefore  be  the  judges  ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  opinions  of  these  very  persons  will  be  assumed  as  the  rule 
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by  wliich  to  cletcnrino  every  questiun  of  Oifibrence  amon^  t|i« 
fuiiiistiTs  of  ilie  church.  No  cloctri  'e  WiW  be  v.lloweil  lo  he 
promul^.itoH,  but  such  as  they  therns^ilvt'  |>rofe>H,  and  the 
abettors  of  opposite  o])iiiions  nuist  the/efju*  bi'  eom-  elled  to 
recede  fioiii  the  church.  In  this  stau-  of  inin;^,  hoi^  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  sheuhi  he  pcnnitfed  ‘  liio  free  invt‘<{is;ation  of 
‘received  and  cxplodeil  and  novel  opinions?*  It,  in  course, 
occurs  to  us  on  this  suMect,  an(l  ne  must  remind  Mr.  ^5coU  of 
the  important  fact,  iliai  l’*c  entire  formuluries  ol  his  Church  iire 
provided,  and  by  authority  of  it«  rulers  arc  prescriluMi,  expressly 
for  avoiding  ‘  diversities  of  opinion,  and  for  establishing  uni- 
‘  formity  of  consent  in  true  religion.’ 

Tliis  prescription  to  which  Blr.  Scott  has  submitted  ear  ontmo, 
as  being  a  righteous  one,  involves  him  again  in  inconsistency, 
since  it  utterly  and  peremptorily  excludes  that  investigaiion  of 
opinions  received,  exploded,  or  novel,  vvhicii  he  Ims  infoiuied 
us  proves  uUhuately  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
truth  1 

It  is  at  best  but  perilous  to  a  man’s  integrity,  for  him  to  un« 
dertake  to  advocate  confessions  of  faith  wliich  other  men  hare 
compiled.  Into  tliis  predicament  of  peril  is  a  man  betrayed, 
who  has  subscrihed  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  formu¬ 
laries  of  religious  doctrine  enjoined  by  secular  authority,  and 
prepared  to  his  liand  by  individuals  us  fallible  as  any  of  their 
raee,  and  wliose  circumstances  might  not  be  nearly  so  favourable 
ns  those  of  their  desecndaiits,  for  tlie  investigation  of  truth.  In 
oiir  progress  througli  this  volume,  this  idea  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds.  Wc 
have  been  obliged  to  view  tlie  Author  in  a  connexion  in  which 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  view  any  m  rson  for  whom  we  enter¬ 
tain  so  sincere  a  respect.  In  the  following  extract,  compared 
with  the  formuluries  of  the  Churc^i  of  wliich  he  is  a  minister,  he 
will  be  found  maintaining,  in  the  one  case,  a  doctrine  to  be  false 
iind  uiiscripturul,  which,  in  the  other  case,  he  declares  that  he 
believes  to  be  scriptiiral  and  inf  dlibly  certain !  The  XVIIlh 
Article  of  the  Synod  of  Doit,  is  us  follows  ; 

‘  Seeing  that  we  arc  to  judge  of  the  w’ill  of  God  by’  his  word,  which 
testifies  that  the  cbiblrcn  of  believers  arc  holy,  not  indeed  by  nature, 
but  by  the  benefit  of  the  gracious  covenant,  in  which  they  are  com¬ 
prehended  dong  with  their  parents,  pious  parents  ought  not  to  doubt 
of  the  election  and  salvation  of  their  children,  whom  God  bath  called 
in  infancy  out  of  this  life.*  ^ 

On  this  Article  Mr.  Scott  has  the  following  note. 

•  The  salvation  of  the  offspring  of  believers,  dying  in  infancy,  is 
here  scripturally  stated,  nnd  not  limited  to  such  as  are  baptised* 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  children  of  unbelievers  dying  in  infancy;  and 
the  l^cripturc  says  nothing.  But  why  might  not  these  Calvinists  havS 
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19  favouFiiblc  a  hope  of  all  infunu  dying  before  actual  bin,  as  Anti* 
Calvinists  can  have  V  p.  119. 

Ill  the  service  for  (he  Public  Baptism  of  infants,  in  the  Bonk 
of  Common  Prayer  and  administration  ot  the  Sacraments  in 
tlic  Church  of  England,  to  which  Mr.  Scott  has  given  his 
!(olcmii  assent,  it  is  stated  that  *  It  is  certain  hy  God's  word 
*  tlut  children  which  are  haptisedy  <lying  before  they  coininit 
<  actual  sill,  are  undoubtedly  saved.*  Now,  if  the  salvation  of 
the  otfspring  of  believers  dying  in  infancy,  be  scripturally  slated 
ill  the  Dort  Article,  it  is  not  scripturally  statcil  in  the  servici;  for 
the  Public  Baptism  of  infants  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 
This  says  nothing  almut  the  ottspring  of  believers,  but  declares 
the  salvation  of  all  children  baptised  in  infancyy  ami  dying 
before  they  commit  actual  sin.  Vet,  to  this  doctriue  of  tiie 
Common  Prayer  Book  IMr.  Scott  has  subscribed;  a  doctiiiio 
Mfhich  is  declared  to  he  ^  certain  by  (jod's  word.*  NVe  should 
be  glad  if  he  could  lay  heh'rc  us  those  parts  of  the  word  of  God 
trhich  establish  this  certainty  :  these  however  he  cannot  prorluce. 
To  how  pitiable  a  dilemma  is  that  na\n  reduced,  who  imist 
decliire  his  belief  that  the  very  same  doctrine  is  scriptural, 
and  is  not  scriptural  1 

Some  very  inappropriate  remarks  on  Schism,  which  Mr.Scolt 
includes  in  the  number  of  *  great  and  grievous  sins,*  occur  at 
p.  168.  We  ailirm,  that  in  a  niiml)er  of  persons  volunturily 
uniting  in  Christian  comir union  and  worship,  who  cherish  love 
to  every  true  follower  of  Christ,  wherever  they  may  assemble, 
there  is  no  schism.  Mr.  Scott  well  knows,  that  were  the  roost 
pious  company  of  Christian  worshippers  on  earth,  out  of  tlie 
pale  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  request  his  ministerial  ser¬ 
vices  in  tlieir  assembly,  he  would  not  either  preach  to  them 
the  word  of  life,  or  administer  the  Lord’s  supper ;  nor  would 
he  admit  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  holy  minister  that  ever 
lived,  not  being  a  Member  of  the  Established  Church,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  public  services  of  religion  in  the  place  where  he  himself 
statedly  oiliciates  as  a  minister. — And  is  it  for  a  man  thus  fencing 
liimsclf  out  lioiii  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  declaim  against 
schism  ? 

We  should  not  have  expected  to  find  Mr.  Scott  writing  in 
so  very  indistinct  and  unmeaning  a  iimniier  upon  this  subject. 
He  speaks  of  the  Church  of  Christ  being  rent  and  split  into 
parties,  and  seems  to  think  that  a  national  establishment  is  the 
p(inuce(ty  the  all  healinsc  remedy  for  tir's  evil.  The  following 
description  we  submit  to  the  reader’s  consi.Ieri»t ion.  , 

•  For  these  parties  are  generally  more  eager  i.n  disputing  with  each 
other,  than  “  contending  for  the  faith  onct  delivered  to  the  saiiiu,'*’ 
ia  making  proselytes  tlian  in  seeking  the  couvenion  of  sinners ;  and' 
to  rendering  their  opponents  odious  and  ridiculous,  than  in  exliibitiog 
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our  holy  religion  as  lovely  and  attractive  to  all  around  them.  Iq 
these  things  their  zeal  spends  itself  to  no  good  purpose.’ 

This  description  wc  should  apprehend  is  meant  to  he  applied 
to  professoi's  of  relit'ion  out  of  the  lCpiscoj>al  Church.  For 
what  stranc^c  work  would  it  make,  to  suppose  that  within  that 
Church  there  couUl  really  he  partirn,  from  which  would  follow, 
ns  a  necessary  consequence,  that  there  could  also  within  that 
Church  be  schism,  'riie  next  tiling  woiihl  be  to  start  the 
inquiry — who  arc  the  schismatics,  and  to  what  ramifications  does 
the  schism  extend  ;  an  inquiry  w.iicli  might  he  attended  with 
some  dinger  to  the  party  to  wliich  .Mr.  Scott  is  attached.  Wc 
can  guess  somewhat  at  llie  nieaiiinx  of  the  Dauheiiys  and  the 
Mani'^,  in  t’ncir  invectives  against  schismatics,  l)iit  we  really  are 
at  a  loss  to  uccount  for  the  use  of  such  unmeaning  language 
in  a  man  like  Mr.  8cott. 

The  following  passage  alVords  a  further  illustration  of  the 
natme  of  the  prejudice  to  which  we  liave  adverted  as  having 
a  tendency  to  incapacitate  a  man  for  writing  on  the.^e  suSjeiu 
with  either  clearness  or  consisteiiey.  *  * 

‘  But,  whatever  were  the  opinions  or  practice  of  those  times  in  ihii 
respect,  or  whatever  the  sentiments  of  any  in  our  times  may  be,  it 
seems  to  me  incontrovertihlc,  that  every  clmrcli,  nr  associated  com¬ 
pany  of  Christians,  whether  us  a  national  establishment,  or  in  any 
Oilier  form,  has  a  right  f  for  the  use  of  which  they  are  responsible  to 
God  alone)  to  appoint  tlie  terms,  on  which  such  as  voluntariltf  desire 
it,  bhall  be  admitted  to  connimnion  with  them,  or  to  teach  as  pastors, 
and  as  tutors  in  their  scliools  and  academies  ;  to  refuse  admission  to 
such  as  do  r.ot  agree  to  these  terms,  and  to  exclude  those  who 
aflerwards  act  contraiy  to  them.  And  if  they  have  funds,  which  arc 
propt  riy  their  ou»?/,  they  have  a  right  to  employ  these  funds,  to  the 
exclusive  support  of  such  as  voluntarily  concur  with  them;  volenti 
non  xit  irtjuria^  and  it  is  absurd  to  tleom  those  compelled  or  their 
lihei'ly  infringcil,  who  of  their  oven.  ViJinitari/  to/./  choose  to  conform, 
whelhf  r  under  an  e«tublishincnt,  or  cisew  fiere.  The  Kclcctic  Review 
on  “  Cilaborne  on  tlie  Colossians.*'  says;  Was  it  possible  for  the 
“  author  of  these  discourses  to  put  down  a  sentiment  so  just  and  so 
**  weiglity  ns  tliis,  without  the  perception  of  its  ceiruire  bearing 

egainst  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  own  church  ?  Is  there 
**  nothing  of  will-worship  in  that  communion  ?  What  are  sponsors 
**  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  compulsion  to  kneel  at  the 

Lord's  supper,  hut  new  commands  and  prohibitions  added  lo  thoM 
“  which  ufe  estaldished  in  the  Bible?'*  Eclectic  Review,  May  18l7i 
p.  4h  I  / 

'  My  concern  at  present,  is  only  with  the  word  compulsion.  Can  it 
l>e  conceived  that  they  who  voluntarily  come  to  the  Lord’s  supper  in 
the  Clmrch  of  England,  consider  kneeling  as  compulsion  ?  And  who 
is  at  prci>cnt  comptiled  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  in  that  church? 
Some  indeed  are  irmptedy  too  strongly  tempted;  but  none  are  com- 
pelleiL  Agaiiii  would  it  not  excite  at  least  as  much  surprise  and 
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I  plcxlty  in  a  dissenting  congregation,  both  to  minister  and  communu 

I  cants,  if  one  or  more  of  the  company  should  kneel  down  to  receive 
the  bre.id.snd  wine,  and  refuse  to  receive  them  in  any  other  posture  ; 
ig  it  would  in  a  churcii,  if  one  or  more  should  sit  down,  or  sUnd,  or 
retW  to  knoel,  at  the  time  of  receiving?  ShntiM  tiie  custom  of  re¬ 
ceiving  in  a  hitting  posture,  he  considered  a.s  cumptiUioNy  and  as  a  com- 
n'.aiKl(*r  pndiihiiioii  added  to  those  which  arc  established  in  t!ie  Bible? 
By  no  means  Each  c'ompany  has  its  usage,  whether  chtahlished  by 
law,  or  by  the  appointiuent  ot  an  independent  Church.’  pp.  182,  183. 

By  no  means,  we  repeat,  should  the  eustoiu  of  receiving  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  a  sitting  posture  in  Disstauing  Societies,  be 
considered  as  compulsion,  hiuI  as  a  coniinaiid  or  jirohibitioii 
adiled  to  those  which  are  already  established  in  the  Bihle,  for 
this  reason,  -  tlie  posture  is  discretionary  in  the  coininunicaiit. 
Dissenting  Societies  have  no  cominaiul  or  prohibition  on  the 
subject,  'riiere  is  not,  we  verily  believe,  a  Dissenting  Society 
in  the  kingdom,  in  which  a  caiulidatf'  for  cominmiiion  would  be 
repelled  from  tiic  Lord’s  Table,  because  be  prefened  receiving 
the  elements  in  a  kneeling  or  a  standing  posture.  luslauet^H  have 
come  under  our  own  knowledge,  in  whicli  the  coiniminieuntb  isre- . 
ceived,  and  is  still  in  the  practice  of  receiving,  tlio  bread  and  wine, 
otherwise  than  in  a  sitting  ))osture,  without  oH'euce  either  to  the 
minister  or  the  other  coiainunicants.  Independent  churches  have 
no  such  appointment  in  regard  to  any  particular  usug»%  but  re¬ 
cognise  in  all  their  members  pcrfind  freedom  to  adopt  that  posture 
which  they  may  themselves  think  right.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
disingenuous  in  the  Author,  to  represent  tlie  two  cases  as  parallel : 
they  dilVer  from  each  otlier  iota  cwlo.  In  the  Church  of  Lug- 
land,  a  communicant  muht  kneel,  else  would  he  not  be  allowed 
lorect'ive  the  bread  ami  wine  in  the  Lord’s  irnpper.  'I’liere  is  a 
jwcmjdory  and  exclusive  law  in  the  inmrcli  of  Kiigland,  lliut 
every  person  receiving  the  liord’s  Supper,  shall  receive  it  kneel¬ 
ing;  it  is  therefore  a  rompuU<rrff  law.  Ulr.  Scott  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  kiKH'iing  is  a  Scriptural  term  of  comiminion, and  he  ex¬ 
pressly  designates  the  imposition  of  things  not  Scriptuf'ul^  as  an 
instamte  ofsiiiritual  tyranny,  as  the  practice  of  those  who  would 
“  lord  it  over  other  men’s  consciences.”  lie  describes  it  as  tlie 
proper  duty  pi*  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  ‘  desist  from  peremptorily 
*  reipiiring  such  things  as  are  doubtful,  and  liable  to  Jie  mis- 
^  understood,  and  so  scrupletl  iiy  tijirigbt,  peaceable,  and  con. 
‘  scientious  persons.’  p.  108.  Kneeling  lias  been  scrupled  by 
thousands  of  upright,  peaceable,  and  conscientious  persons:  were 
their  scruples  ever  regarded  by  the  rulers  of  the  Chinch  ?  Was 
not  coinpiiuuce  with  the  law  of  kneeling  at  the  Ijord’s  Supper 
peremptorily  required,  and  have  not  the  most  grievous  pains  and 
penalties  been  inilicted  upon  thie  upriglit  and  the  peaceable  for 
their  refusal  ?  Sir.  Scott  must  be  reminded  that  it  is  tlie  coniK- 
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iution  of  Ills  Cluirch  that  is  the  subject  of  consideration,  and  tliii 
is  to  be  soti!*:ht  in  the  laws  and  caiiuns  on  wliich  it  was  orii^iothy 
founded,  and  which  are  still  its  laws.  To  represeLt  th«'  Church 
of  England  as  a  voluntary  association  of  Ctiristians,  and  to  s^ieah 
of  its  ministers  ns  if*  tl^e  circumstances  of  their  appointmtiu  to 
the  siJortMl  oflicc  bore  a  reseinblaiice  to  those  of  the  officers  of 
Tohiiitary  societies,  is  to  pervert  things  as  well  as  words.  The 
plain  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  tlie  Chuich  of  England  all 
the  priuci]>les  essential  to  the  existence  of  n  voluntary  society  are 
unknown,  and  that  kneeiini;  at  the  Ijord's  Supper,  like  many 
others  of  its  ordinances,  is  enforced  by  a  compulsory  latv.  ^ 

To  expose  the  utter  futility  of  Mr.  Scotrs  remarks  on  the 
passage  (pioted  from  our  Review  of  Mr.  Gisbor tie’s  work,  we 
would  just  ))Ut  his  question  into  the  lips  of  a  Ruinau  Catholic, 
who  miaflit  ask,  whether  any  person  in  England  is  com[>elled  to 
receive  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  oiiierwiae 
to  be  in  communion  with  it.  No  one,  he  wouhi  say,  is  so 
compelled.  But  would  it  he  incorrect,  therefore,  to  assert  iHt 
intolerance  of  that  Church,  or  to  maintain  its  assumption  of  t 
compulsory  power  ?  looking  at  the  whole  constitution  ol  tlie 
Romish  Church,  is  it  any  thing  else  than  compulsory  in  ita 
laws  ^  So  let  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  be 
examined,  and  its  rules  will  he  found  to  be  eouiptilsory  sLitutes. 
The  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  is  tlie  very  same  u 
when  it  was  originally  established  ;  its  laws  have  neither  been 
annulled  nor  altered :  if  its  provisions  were  compulsory  iheuy 
they  are  compulsory  now.  Onr  communicating  in  anotlier 
diiirch,  is  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  which,  with  the  cons(‘nt  of 
the  Churcit  of  England,  w*c  certainly  never  should  have  en¬ 
joyed  :  we  owe  no  part  of  our  rights  and  liberties  to  her  conces¬ 
sions.  1‘here  is  bnt  too  mucli  reason  for  believing  that  coukl 
her  will  have  availed,  we  must,  either  have  bowed  our  knee  be¬ 
fore  her  altars,  and  paid  good  English  pence  for  our  Pater¬ 
noster,  or  have  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  arm  of  secular  au* 
thority. 

‘  Every  associated  company  of  Christians,*  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Scott,  has  a  right  to  apjioint  the  terms  on  which  sudi  ts 
voluntarily  dt^ire  it,  shall  ho  admitted  to  coinmimc  with  iheto, 
or  to  teach  as  jiastors  ;  and  if  (hey  have  funds  which  are  pro^ 
perly  their  oir/i,  they  have  a  right  to  employ  these  funds  to  the 
exclusive  support  of  such  as  voluntarily  concur  with  them.  On 
tlu'se  principles  we  would  rest  the  whole  of  the  discussion. 

^  All  ass(iciat»'d  company  of  Christians,’  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  proposition  ; — hut  where  are  we  to  find  it  ?  Not  in  tUa 
National  Church  by  law  established.  For  can  persons  who  have- 
no  knowledge  of  each  other,  who  never  saw  each  other,  and  who 
reside  some  humired  of  miles  apart  from  each  other,  be  described 
as  ‘an  associated  company  01  Christians  ?’  To  put  the  question  is  to 
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|)dio(  out  proof  demonstrative  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Scott' 
ii  utterly  devoid  of  propriety  and  truth  in  its  application  to  a 
BitiontI  establishment.  *  An  associated  company  oi  Christiana,’ 
must  indubitably  moan  a  number  of  Christians  who  form  one 
iocirtv,  by  voluntarily  asseniblins:  together.  I^et  us,  then,  next 
examine  how  the  proposition  will  apply  to  a  conicreiratiou  aa- 
leroblinic  in  a  parish  church.  Here  the  people  who  constitute 
tbe  cou^resration,  have  absolutely  nothinc:  at  all  to  do  with  the 
idmission  of  candidates  to  communion,  nor  with  the  appointment 
tod  admission  of  pastors.  When  there  is  no  pastor,  or,  to  use 
the  common  and  more  pro|>er  term,  when  the  living  is  vacant, 
the  coiifi:rei'ation  cannot  so  ranch  as  conjecture  who  will  be  the 
next  occupant.  He  receives  his  appointment  not  from  them; 
they  have  not  even  a  ncixativc  upon  his  appointment ;  and  when 
be  tikes  possession,  he  comes  to  them  a  stranu^er,  and  frequently 
is  found  to  be  a  person  from  wliotn  they  are  altot^ether  averse,  and 
whom,  if  (hey  could,  they  would  dismiss.  Then,  as  totheem- 
playment  of  the  funds,  what  construction  arc  wc  to  put  upon  the 
qttalifyjiu;  eX{»ressions,  ^  which  are  properly  their  own  f*  What 
ire  the  funds  which  belon!C  to  a  voluntary  society,  ^  an  associated 

*  company  of  Cliristians  r*  and  who  are  the  persons  that  should 
hife  the  control  of  such  funds  ?  For  an  ‘  associated  company 

*  of  Christians'  possessiiii;  and  entitled  to  possess  the  rights  in 
question,  Mr.  Scott  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  either  a  national 
or  a  parochial  church. 

How  just  is  the  followim^  account  of  Excommunication  ! 

*  Excommunication,  according  to  scripture,  is  nothing  more  than 
simple  exchision  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  **  Let  him  be 
**  18  an  heathen  man,  and  a  publican except  wlien  God  miraetdoudy 
by  hi-;  Apostles,  w!io  could  in  that  respect,  “  do  nothing  against  the 
“  tnilh,  but  for  the  truth,’*  inflicted  salutary  chastisements,  “  for  the 
“  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be  saved  in  tlie  day  of 

the  Lord  Jesus or  that others  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme.”  ^ 

The  subsequent  sentence  describes  precisely  sucli  an  excam* 
nunication  as  the  Cluircb  to  whlcli  our  Author  belongs,  fulini* 
nates  against  transgressors. 

‘  But  when,  in  addition  to  such  an  exclusion,  many  heavy  conse¬ 
quences  followed,  eventoflnes,  banishment,  imprisonment,  exclusion 
from  the  common  benefits  of  society,  and  even  death,  the  very  word 
w>mmunicafion  became  dreadful  and  hateful.’ 

How  could  the  Author,  how  could  so  many  like  him,  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  years  to  retain  Kitontions  ininut^rs  in  the 
Church,  without  protesting  aguin*<t  its  law  oi  excommunication  ? 
How  can  they  boast  at  public  mceiings  of  their  Apost<dieal 
Church,  with  (he  dreadful  and  hateful  curse  of  its  pxcommuni.. 
•itioii  before  them  ?  We  must  he  allowcfl  to  think  it  strange 
Mr.  iScott  and  men  who  agree  with  him  iu  rehglous  seoiU 
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inent,  shoul(i  quietly  retain  their  situations  in  the  Church 
without  protesting:  ai^ainst,  without  usinj;  every  exertion  to  free 
theiuselves  Iron),  the  huriicn  of  this  interdictive  law — this  form 
and  ordinan(*e  of  FiXcoinmiinication.  It  is  not  an  ahro<;ated  law 
hut  still  retains  its  place  in  the  stattite  hook  of  the  Church,  and 
its  sentence  could  he  fulminated,  to  the  terror  and  ruin  of  its 
unhappy  victims. 

Proofs  crowd  upon  us  as  we  proceed  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  volume,  of  the  inthieiu  e  of  the  Author’s  situation  in  disquali- 
fyinu:  him  for  tiie  olHceof  a  reviewer  of  ecelesiastical  history.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  conceal  our  astonishment  when  we  find 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Kditor  of  a  valuahle  ('omntenfary  on  the  \fhole 
Hihle,  i;ravely  slatint',  (paj:;e  17:2)  that  on  tlie  subject  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  religion  by  penal  means,  ‘  not  a  word  occurs  in  the 
‘  New  Testament,  except  as  our  Lord  hlained  the  Apostles  when 
‘  they  forbad  one  to  cast  out  clevils,  because  he  followed  not  with 
‘  them.’  Ilow  is  such  an  assertion  comiiij^  from  stieh  a  man,  (o 
he  accounted  for?  Did  not  .lesus  reprove  liis  disciples  who 
would  have  eommanded  tire  from  heaven  to  destroy  the  Sauiari- 
tans  for  n(»t  receiving  him  ?  and  did  he  not  deliver  a  nraxiai  on 
that  occasion,  which  furnishes  a  conclusive  rc‘asoii  ai^ainst  all  an¬ 
noyance  for  leliijion  ? — “  lie  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said, 
“  Ye  know  noi  wliat  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of;  for  the  Son  of 
“  Man  is  eouic,  imt  to  destroy  moirs  lives,  hut  to  save  them.” 
Are  there  not  besides  this,  nmutaous  other  passages  in  the  New 
'restament,  similar  in  spirit  and  in  import  P  Did  not  the  Apostles, 
in  refusing  compliance  with  (he  eommands  of  the  Jew islt rulers 
who  had  assumed  tlie  aiithorit)  of  controlliiii^  relif^ion,  and  in  the 
reason  wliieh  they  assii^ned  to  ju'-tify  their  refusal,  “  VVe  ougltt 
“  to  obey  (lod  rather  than  men,”  protest  aj2:ainst  (ho  use  of  pe¬ 
nal  nicaiis  in  the  eaiiso  of  relii^ion  ?  And  what  hut  the  exclusion 
of  oil  such  menus  are  w  c  to  consider  as  tlie  design  of  the  inspire<l 
writers  of  (he  New  Testament  in  such  passay^es  as  these?— 

The  .servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  hut  he  gentle  unto  ail 
“  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient;  in  mei‘kness  instructing  those  that 
“  o))pose  themselves,  if  (hxl  j»eradveiitnre  will  ^ivethem  repent- 
“  aiice  to  the  uekiu)w!e(i«^in^'  of  the  truth” — “  Who  art  thou 
“  that  jiidjjest  another  man’s  servant  r” — ‘‘  The  weapons  of  our 
“  warfare  are  not  earniil,”  Cke. 

IMorc  we  eoiiehide,  we  must  notice  a  principle  which  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  present  Author,  hut  wliich  we  helieve  is  neither 
impartially  applied,  nor  aiivantaufeous  to  those  who  inaiDlaimh 
as  assisting  iii  the  correct  appn'ciation  of  the  religions  rights 
of  mankind.  The  principle  in  question  is,  (hat  the  abettors  of 
porai'cntion  ii»  other  times  than  the  present,  t)uu:lit  not  to  he  held 
ameiiahle  to  the  rule  hy  which  in  tin:  j»resent  limes  we  should 
subject'.’^  ‘'The  measure  adopted  by  the  Rulers  of  Ucl* 
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*  j^iuro,  in  respect  of  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  ought 

*  not,’  says  Mr.  Scott,  ‘  to  be  judged  according  to  the  generully 
i  prevailing  sentiments  of  modern  times.’  How  is  it  that  we  hear 
iowuch  of  this  allowance  as  being  proper  and  necessary  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  that  we  hear  nothing  of  it  ?  Certainly,  if  it 
be  ‘  pftliwihly  nnjust  ’  to  judge  the  rulers  of  Belgium  fur  tlieir 
persecution  of  the  religionists  whom  they  condemned,  by  a  law 
ahich  is  admitted  to  be  a  just  one  in  the  present  circumstanci^  of 
mankind,  it  must  be  as  unrighteous  to  try  the  procexHlings  of  the 
Itoinish  Church  in  matters  ^‘persecution,  by  the  same  standard. 
Vet  we  never  hear  from  clergymen,  moiuhcrs  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  single  word  in  relation  to  the  latter,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  enormities  of  the  Uomish  Church  are  described  in  the 
language  of  invective,  and  are  cited  as  proofs  of  the  antichris- 
tian  spirit  of  her  institutions.  When  are  the  cruciliej  of  Bonner 
and  Gardner  softened  down  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  age 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  conducted  ihetrialsand  the  execu¬ 
tion  oriVotestautsulVcrers  ?  But  if  in  the  prevailing  sentiments  and 
practice  of  the  times  in  wliich  they  lived,  pidiiatiug  circumstances 
areto  be  found  to  lessen  the  guilt  and  extenuate  theodium  of  per¬ 
secuting  measures,  as  directed  by  one  class  of  Frotestants  against 
another,  thes  ime  apology  must  he  allowed  on  the  behalf  ot  other 
|)orsecalors,  should  they  he  found  even  in  the  preciucU  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Home.  Whatever  be,  or  whatever  may  have  been, 
the  practice  of  religionists,  there  is  an  ecpial  and  unbending  law 
by  which  they  must  he  all  Judged  ;  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  tiiat 
some  very  unworthy  iiillneuce  is  suflered  to  pervert  men's  judge¬ 
ments,  when  they  make  the  distinctiou,  ujid  apply  Ujlc  softenings 
and  the  filings  ot  their  apologies,  for  any  class  of  men,  in  auy  tune 
or  country,  who  iiave  atHicted  and  tormented  their  fellow  creatures 
lor  religious  dirtcrenees. 

Mr.  Jjcotl’s  Book  itself  aflbrds  a  practical  demonstration  of 
tlie  folly  and  inutility  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  For  it  must 
be  evirhait  that  the  exercise  of  private  judgement,  is  cxcludctl  by 
the  authority  assumed  by  religious  Synods  in  the  coinpilatioii 
and  publishing  of  their  dexTees ;  yet,  Mr.  Scott’s  remarks  are 
in  several  instances  condemnatory  of  tire  acts  of  the  Dort  As- 
Hcmbiy.  Thus  the  right  of  judging  them,  aud  of  pronouncing 
on  liie  (>(|uity  and  expedience  of  tlu^ni,  is  by  him  both  claimed 
aud  exercised  ;  and  if  one  individual  may  in  this  manner  decide 
upoji  them,  another  person  may  so  expn'ss  his  opiiMoQ  upon 
them,  mill  another,  till  the  right  and  practice  hecontg  unifersal. 
Hut  could  it  he  the  design  of  any  council  to  admit  of  sfich  a 
right,  as  the  right  of  all  men,  or  is  the  examination  and  rifitsal 
to  rt‘»*i*ive  its  dictates  consistent  with  the  ptirposo  aud  supposed 
auihoriiy  of  its  laws?  The  cases  are  at  varianci;  willi  each 
.oiher,  and  the  one  cau  he  maiiilaiued  only  ai  the  otbor  4^* 
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stroypil.  TliP  conclusion  to  which  the  better  })art  of  Mr.  Scott'^ 
remarks  would  lead  every  unprejudiced  iViind  seriously  eufr^^ed 
in  the  inquiry  which  rclii^ions  duty  involves,  is  in  perfect  tc* 
cordance  with  our  own  frequently  expressed  opinion,  that  every 
individual  must  on  hi«  own  personal  responsibility  to  the  Judge 
of  nil  men,  bo  the  arhiti'r  of  his  own  religious  creed  and  prac¬ 
tice,  receivinir  as  obligatory  on  his  coiiseit  iicc  snch  doctrines 
and  precepts  as  he  perceives  arc  cominunicutod  in  the  means 
of  instrnction  furnished  to  him  by  a  Divine  authority;  and  that 
a  cougrei'ation  of  religious  worshippers  is  scripturally  and  truly 
formed  ordy  by  the  voluntary  association  of  individuals  for  re¬ 
ligious  jnirposes.  This  account  is  simple  and  intelligible,  and 
is  amply  sufficient  for  our  guidance  in  the  whole  business  of 
religion.  Let  it  not  be  deserted  or  exchanged  for  the  sojdiistry 
and  iiii;ichievous  assumptions  that  would  impose  upon  us  the 
right,  the  necessity,  or  the  utility  of  ecclesiastical  Councils  and 
Convocations, 

Niinquam  pericliiatur  Religio  nisi  inter  Revere ndissimos. 


Art.  IV.  Select  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity^  arranged  in  Four 
Discourses;  delivered  in  the  Chnnel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin: 
to  which  arc  annexed.  Notes  and  Illustrations,  lly  the  Very  Rev. 
Richard  Graves,  D.D.  M.K.I.A.  Dean  of  Ardagh,  &c.  &c.  8ro, 
pp.  I  Ixxvi.  Price  7s.  1819. 

|\KAN  Graves  writes  with  simplicity  and  seriousness;  and 
”  his  pages  are  exem})t  from  the  comuion  vices  of  theologi* 
cal  controversy.  Indeed,  these  Diseourst^s  are  professedly  not  of 
a  coiilrovcTsial  character.  The  Author’s  object  bus  been,  he 
says,  to  select  for  the  use  of  generul  readers, 

*  tlie  most  clear,  decisive,  and  undisputed  proofs  of  this  radical 
doctrine  ot  the  Christian  Faith  (the  Trinity)  ;  to  disentangle  them  ai 
far  as  possible  from  the  ij;tricacy,  and  free  them  from  the  personality, 
of  controver»y  ;  to  exhibit  them  in  such  an  arrangement,  as  mignt 
maik  nut  their  connexion,  and  express  these  vital  truths  of  the  Gos- 

Cel  in  such  a  manner  as  might  not  only  convince  the  understanding, 
ul  impress  them  on  the  heart.' 

lie  has  brought  forward  esj)ccially  those 

*  scriptural  arguments  and  views  which,  at  an  early’  period  of  hii 
life,  nad  decided  his  own  opinion  on  tl'.is  sacrctl  subject,  and  which, 
after  studying  the  Controversy  upon  it,  he  still  tliinks  the  most  con¬ 
vincing.  That  they  may  equally  satisfy  the  minds  of  his  readers,  i* 
his  most  anxious  wish ;  as  he  docs  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  as  his 
firm  convictiJii.  that,  in  whattver  portion  of  the  Christian  Church 
this  great  Iruin  is  denied,  or  even  neglected  and  unattended  to,  the 
foan4ali«n*of  troc  Christianity  will  be  gradually  subverted,  and  a  rt- 
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fid  anti  deplorable  decay  of  religious  faith  and  of  reverence  for  the 
loly  Scriptures  will  follow  ;  until  ultimately,  infidelity  and  irreligion 
will  undermine  gospel  truth  and  gospel  piety 
‘  Happy  indeed  would  the  Writer  be,  if  (this  volume)  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  impress,  upon  a  single  ingenuous  mind,  that  faith  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  (ihost,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  the  basis  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  guide  to  heaven.* 

The  argument  of  the  First  Discourse  is  founded,  chielly,  upon 
the  formula  of  baptism,  (.\latt.  xxviii.  19.)  and  the  apostolic 
brnedictions  (*2  Cor.  xiii.  II  and  other  places).  The  remain¬ 
ing  thre4*  Disci)lirses  treat  the  usual  heads  of  argument  in  proof 
ol  the  Supreme  Divinity  (»f  our  Lord.  We  must  remark  upon  the 
uivorrovt of  the  <h‘sigiiatiou  of  the  vohime.  'I’he  niHM'ssary 
implication  of  one  doctrine  in  anotlier,  dix'S  not  fHrni'‘h  -i  good 
n^usoii  lor  an  indiscriminating  metonymy  in  the  employiiuMU  of 
terms.  I'he  topic  of  more  than  lour  tiitlis  of  this  volume  is,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  uhile  points  projierly  belonging  to  a  dch'iice 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  are  not  even  adverted  to.  It  is 

not  the  restriction  of  the  Author's  plan,  hut  the  inuppropii  tte- 
ness  of  his  'I'itle,  with  which  we  find  fault.  Ferhaps  it  may 
seem  liypercritu  al  to  remark  upon  this  mete  catachri'sis.  Hut 
the  term,  ‘  tlie  'I'riiiity,’  is  surely  one  which  should  he  used  with 
especial  propriety,  and  had  always  better  be  cconomi/eil  than 
lavished.  Nothing  would  seem  to  demand  that  it  should  he  ob¬ 
truded  upon  the  title-page  of  a  volume  like  the  one  before  us. 
It  is  grunted  that  employment  of  this  term  has  perhaps 
become  uiiavoidabU but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  of  po« 
lemic  origin ; — that  it  is  heresy  wliich  has  introduced  it  into  tlio- 
oloi^v,  ami  that  it  is  heresy  alone  which  can  sanction  oiir  continued 
use  of  it.  It  recalls  to  the  thoughts  the  errors  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  oppose,  rather  than  the  truth  it  seems  to  express,  and  it 
If  thered’ore  liest  used  where  it  is  most  needed  ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
1  defensive  inventioHy  when  we  are  called  explicitly  to  wiilistand 
heretical  hypotheses  on  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  name.  It 
continues,  perhaps  still,  to  be  unavoidable,  tliat  we  should  so 
far  consent  to  accommodate  our  phraseology,  as  to  tell  the 
Socinian,  the  Arian,  the  Sabellian,  that  we  are  Trinitarians. 
But,  except  on  such  occasions,  we  may  surely  well  he  content 
^ith  the  competency  of  Scripture  phraseology.  Nor  must  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  seduced,  by  a  spirit  of  controversial  an¬ 
xiety,  into  the  supposition,  that  tliis  liostile  word  can  add  any 
thing  to  the  faith  of  him  who,  unlearned  in  the  history  of  huinaii 
presumption,  in  simplicity  of  mind  receives  from  the  Christian 
fcicriptnres  alone,  as  the  object  of  undivided  worship,  the  Name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  (ihost. 

May  we  be  allowed,  without  being  accused  of  a  sinister  or 
Vol.  Xll.  N.S.  2P 
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olVensive  feeling,  to  remark,  that  the  a]>|)earance  of  what  mis^ht 
be  terme<l  a  prufeHnionnl  fondness  for  this  word — the  “  Trinity,” 
Lc‘tra\eil  by  an  unsuit  able  and  incorrect  obtrusion  of  it,  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  threat  occasion  of  stumbling  to  those  whoin  we  would 
fain  lead  hack  to  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  faith.  Whatever 
may  he  thought  of  tlie  advantages  of  a  national  profession 
of  orthodoxy,  s<*cured  l»y  statutes  and  endowments,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  attendant  partial  evil,  cannot  he  denied,  in  the  oc¬ 
casion,  thereby  allord<*d,  and  actually  cmployetl,  to  intlate  the 
outcry  of  ohjfctors,  aitd  to  corroborate  the  prejudices  of  the 
sceptic.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  to  what  extent  this  evil  mi^ht 
operate,  were  it  not  for  the  counteraction  furnished  by  the  fact  of 
a  wide  and  linn  orthodoxy  that  is  unendowed  and  unimpeach¬ 
able.  W  e  ^rant  that  an  eagerness  or  a  willingness  to  impute 
insincerity  or  secular  motive  to  the  clergy  of  an  estahlished  and 
endowed  church,  ou^ht  to  he  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  low 
illiherality  of  a  vulgar  spirit ;  hut  surely,  the  hcneliced  defender* 
of  our  common  faith  sliould  think  a  peculiar  necessity  im]K)sed 
upon  them,  to  study  eminent  propriety  and  Scriptural  simplicity 
in  the  terms  and  style  of  their  apolou^ies.  Although  they  may 
l)(!  themselves  conscious  of  a  well-grounded  and  unbiassed  con¬ 
viction  of  the  doctrines  they  teach,  they  must  feci  that  they  are 
subjected  to  a  peculiar  disadvantajj^e  in  their  attempts  to  dissi¬ 
pate  the  sce)>tieism  of  those  whose  disease  and  misfortune  it  is  to 
liave  becuiiie  the  prey  of  a  temper  of  universal  suspicion.  This 
disadvanta^^e  re<piires  to  be  counter))oised  by  an  undeviatin^  re¬ 
striction  in  ar<rument  to  the  sudicient  aiul  supreme  authority  of 
Holy  5?cripture.  In  the  controversy  with  Socinians,  there  are 
many  subsidiary  topics  which  du<;)it  not  to  be  neglected;  but 
perhaps  they  are  insistiHl  upon  with  the  best  ^race  and  ett'ect  by 
those  w  hose  profession  of  orthodoxy  is  liable  to  no  kind  of  invi- 
<lious  exception.  The  reader  unconsciously  grants  the  largest 
indulgence  in  the  pursuit  ofst'condary  proofs,  to  the  w  riter  whose 
belief  and  profession  he  esteems  to  be  the  most  imle]>cndent  and 
spontam  ous.  Vet  he  may  soon  be  won  to  give  his  confidence 
even  to  the  official,  and,  perhaps,  suspected  apologist,  whom  he 
(>erceives  to  deniand  no  assent  that  is  not  directly  yielded  to  the 
One  Master  and  liord  of  Faith. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  unjust  to  seem  to  insinuate  that 
Dean  (iraves  attempts  to  test  his  argument  on  any  otlu'r  ground 
tliun  tl»at  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  tlotlbe 
displays  any  other  lem|w‘r  than  that  which  bcTomes  a  minister  of 
Christ,  l  lie  following  passage  c«'i  tainly  does  not  indicate  the 
spirit  of  priestly  iin|»osition  or  intolerance. 

‘  'fbis  great  truth*  (the  Trinity,  as  contained  in  the  formiil.i  of 
Imptism)  ‘istherefore  put  forvvard  by  the  Founder  of  our  holy  ix  ligion, 
the  author  and  tinii>lier  of  our  faith,  not  as  an  ob&cure  and  uucouuectcd 
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dogma,  which  may  he  rejected  because  mysterious,  or  disregarded  as 
unessential,  but  as  the  great  contession  of  fiith,  indispensably  required 
from  all  who  seek  adini>si()n  into  his  church  on  earth,  or  hope  to  be 
received  as  his  followers  in  heaven. 

*  1  do  not,  in  thus  tisserting  the  importance  of  this  great  truth, 
mean  to  pronounce  any  sentence  of  uncharitable  condemnation  against 
those  who  may  question  or  deny  it  ;  to  the  all  searching  (fod,  who 
alone  know's  the  sources  of  every  tnaifs  opinions,  the  sincerity  of  his 
t'aiti),  and  the  singleness  of  his  heart,  must  the  tinal  decision  be 
referred;  “  to  bis  own  master  must  every  man  stand  or  fall;”  but 
the  rank  in  which  this  leading  doctrine  is  placed  by  the  divine  teacher 
of  truth  himself,  must  not  be  lowered  or  concealed,  from  an  affectation 
of  a  liberality,  which  is  only  another  word  for  indifference  to  religious 
truth,  a  sacritice  of  the  doctrines  of  (*od,  to  the  applause  of  man; 
“  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,"  the  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  must  proclaim  its  clear  truth  aloud,  and  spare  not ;  he 
must  endeavour  to  rouse  the  careless  to  serious  inquiry,  to  check  the 
presumption  of  the  arrogant  disputant,  by  placing  in  u  clear  ligiit  the 
greatness  of  that  authority  w  hich  such  men  disregard,  and  to  fix  tha 
faith  of  the  w  avering,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  danger  of  incurring 
serious  guilt,  by  making  shipwreck  of  their  faith ;  and  certainly  there 
can  be  no  tenet  of  Christianity,  the  admission  of  which  appears  more 
necessary,  or  its  abandonment  more  dangerous,  than  this  which  our 
Divine  Lord  places  at  the  very  foundation  of  hisKystem,  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  which  he  marks  ;is  the  indispensable  condition  of  admis¬ 
sion  into  his  church.’ — pp.  8,  9. 

in  these  sentiments  the  Author  seems  to  observe  the  line  on 
which  it  heliooves  us  to  move.  Here  is  the  'vhicli  we 

are  fully  justilied  in  attaching  to  Scriptural  statements  ;  hut  not 
the  avfj  which  has  been  so  unhappily  appended  to 

hiiman  ex))lications. 

Dean  Graves  presents  the  argument  in  a  way  that  may 
indeed  he  sutlioiently  satisfactory  to  the  reader  who  is  simply 
concerned  to  yield  himself  to  the  plain  intention  of  the  inspired 
volume,  and  who  bidicves  that  the  rule  of  faith  cannot  demand 
an  elaborate  casuistry  for  (he  detection  of  its  true  import.  But 
where  this  spirit  of  elaborate  casuistry  has  once  fascinated  the 
mind,  it  so  far  impairs  the  natural  stisceplihility  of  the  under¬ 
standing  to  the  impression  of  evidence,  that  a  degree  of  force,* 
condensation,  and  urgency  of  slyU?,  is  required,  even  to  disturb 
for  a  moment,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  stagnancy,  the  inlatiiation 
of  the  faculties.  These  discourses  are  adapted  to  make  a  favonr- 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  serious  and  candid  incpiirer, 
but  we  could  hardly  recommend  them  where  we  feared  that 
seriousness  and  candour  were  wanting. 
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Alt.  V^  Travels  in  France^  in  1818.  Bv  Lieut.  Francis  Hall,  UtU 
Light  Dragoons.  H.  F.  Author  of  T ravels  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  hvo.  pp.  i3l.  London.  1819. 


*1  T  so  happens  that  this  volume  has  i’.illen  uiuler  our  notice, 
^  before  the  Author’s  former  puhlicution.  The  title  of  the 
present  work  «!oes  not  promise  much  novelty,  hut  we  were  led 
to  argue  well  of  its  coiUeiUs  by  two  eircumstanci*s  ;  first,  that 
the  Traveller  is  one  who  had  visited  other  latitudes  before  he 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  might  tluretore  he  expected  to  know 
his  husim*s**  hotter  than  most  gentleim*n  or  lady  tourists  ;  and 
secondly,  that  he  shews  himself,  in  his  first  sentence,  well  aware 
of  the  hackneyed  nature  of  his  subject,  having  chosen  the 
uudistinguishiiig  and  unpromising  title  of  “  'Fravels  in  France,” 
apparently  frmn  a  tlislike  of  alfcetation.  ‘  A  man  must  have 
‘  considerable  literarv  courage,’  he  savs,  ‘  to  write  “  Travels 


in  France,”  especially  if  he  begins  by  Calais;’  and  at 


Calais  the  work  begins.  Of  tlie  <|n:ility  whicli  he  thus  desig¬ 
nates,  there  is  certainly  no  tlef.cicncy  disjrkiyed  :  no  timid 


hesitancy  of  opinion,  or  iinmaidy  tlitVnuuK  c,  discovers  itself  in 


treating  any  subject  which  occurs.  'Flic  Author,  throughout 
tlie  volume,  converses  with  his  rcailcrs  with  (he  air  of  coiupe- 
ti’iit  soil-possession,  generally  inspired  by  military  habits  and 
what  is  termetl  a  knowledge  of  tiie  world.  He  has  evidently 
been  at  some  pains  to  rciuler  his  Journal  interesting,  in  order 
that  those  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  Travels  in  Canada, 
should  hiH'ome  the  purchasers  o»  his  second  production,  might 
not  comjilaiu  of  (heir  pciiity worth.  The  arcliitcctural  de¬ 
scriptions  claim  the  merit  of  miimteucss  and  technical  propriety, 
the  p*nns  of  several  churches  being  introduced.  There  is  a 
careful  specification  of  dates  in  the  historical  notices,  sometimes 
ill  correction  of  writers  who  have  preceded  him.  The  refer¬ 
ences  to  Authors  on  topics  of  literary  interest  or  anticiuarian 
curiosity,  are,  indeed,  sulhcitNuly  various  to  have  retpiired,  in 
the  getting  up  of  the  work,  the  aid  of  a  gootl  library.  In  fact, 
liieiaenant  Hall  writes  like  a  well  read,  intelligent  man,  accus- 
tomcil  the  iiidependtMil  tiiougli  desultory  exercise  of  bis  own 
frtcuhies,  and  to  llio  free  assertion  of  bis  own  opinions,  but 
innkiiig  no  pretcus.ons  either  to  pliilosopliicul  habits  of  thinkiogi 
or  to  ail  over-rigi«l  morality. 

We  iiavo  reason  to  wish,  indeed,  that  the  evidence  on  tbii 


Iasi  print,  had  been  son  cwiiai  less  glaring;  but  we  like  t 
person  fo  speak  out,  clauning  in  return  for  ourselves  a  similtx 
privih»f»»\  it  ceriainly  might  be  adduced  as  a  signal  cxbibidon 
of  ‘  lui  r  iT  V  courige,’  that  in  coinin'.ving  ^Ir.  Joliii  Scott’s 
‘  lunfUMcitiii  pbilippicd  against  a  ci  rtaiii  class  of  the  fernale 
]>opuhition  of  Faris,  oiir  Author  becomes  the  opclogist  for  that 
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misrcprosonted  cirscription  of  cliuractor,  ihc  A  ftpa sins  of 
ihe  <iay»  lollowini;  Henteiico  will  sutlice  to  make  our 

reailtTs  actiuiiinted  with  ilie  tenor  of  the  parasfiaph  reft  rretl  to. 

*  The  Greeks  ilitl  not  hold  our  ortlunlox  opinion  in  this  respect ; 
since  their  gravest  philosopficrs  and  statesmen  professed  to  find  not 
only  pleasure,  but  improvement,  in  the  fascinating  society  of  the 
Aspa>ia,  or  Leontiuin  of  the  day/ 

It  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether  the  Author  has  mis- 
aniierstood,  or  designedly  misrepresented,  what  former  writers 
have  advanced  upon  the  *inbject ;  nor  do  we  cure  to  know  to 
vtiioiu  he  refers  umler  the  ilesignation  of  the  saints.  ^  It  is 
‘  always  the  saints,*  he  says,  ‘  who  find  vice  so  dreadfully 
‘  atUactive.’  What  ajijieais  to  have  been  the  sentiment  he 
tuslies  to  hold  ii]>  to  ridicuh*,  is  this,  that  the  external  ilecoruiu 
which  (or  the  most  pari  vire  is  said  to  observe  in  the  Krench 
metropolis,  altliougti  in  itself  a  circumstance  seemingly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  interests  of  society,  vet,  connected  as  it  is  with  a 
prevailing  laxity  of  murals,  and  an  intercommunion  of  the 
virtu  un  and  the  vicious  jiortions  of  the  It  inale  community,  ha» 
ill  cifect  a  tendency  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise,  it  is 
very  true,  that  wnen  the  habit  of  self  indulgence,  whatever  be 
itsobjeci,  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  force,  it  is  neither 
the  aitraelions  of  the  object  itself,  nor  the  pleasure  it  is  capable 
ol  yielding,  that  tlieii  regulate  the  eagerness  of  passion  ;  for 
even  loathing  and  liisgust  may  mingle  with  the  momentary  satis¬ 
faction  of  atlaiiniient.  In  this  case,  to  use  our  Lieutenant’s 
iiietuplior,  *  the  demand  for  the  commodity’  will  not  he  ^  a  jot 
'  lessencil  by  (he  deterioration  of  its  (piaiily.’  The  impulses  to 
wliich  the  voluptuary  has  abandoned  himself,  are  only  in  part 
caused  by  the  object  to  which  they  point  ;  and  at  every  ste]>  in 
his  progress,  the  share  which  the  object  has  in  producing  the 
impulse,  is  diminished.  No  degree  of  deformity  or  loathsome^ 
uess,  of  which  vice  is  susceplible,  would  he  found  sullicicnt  to 
repel  the  ardour  of  her  votaries,  it  is  a  fact,  that,  in  some  cases, 
qualities  the  very  opposites  of  those  which  first  attracted  and 
delighted,  become  in  time  the  stimulants  of  the  ji ailed  faculties, 
and  nature  becomes  reconciled  to  antipathies.  It  is  tliis  which 
makes  vice  ‘  so  ilreadfully  attractive.’  Our  Author  flijipantly 
remarks,  that  ‘  to  say  vice  must  he  rendered  perfectly  loath- 
‘  some,  before  virtue  is  out  of  danger  from  its  uttiactious,  is  to 
‘  declare  that,  cwteris  paribus^  vice  is  preferable  to  virtue,’ 
This  could  scarcely  impose  itself  upon  his  own  mind  as  reason¬ 
ing;  hut  we  would  go  further,  ami  say  that  even  though  vice 
Were  rendered  perfectly  loathsome,  such  virtue  as  man  can 
hoast  of,  would  not  even  then  he  out  of  all  danger  in  maintain¬ 
ing^  with  it  a  familiarity  of  intercourse.  Nothing  can  be  more 
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cvrtain  than  llial  tin*  moral  sentiments  of  men  are  subject  to 
iiuietinite  moiiilication  according  to  the  lUlinity  existinn:  Ix^tween 
tin*  <|iialitii*s  of  ^^ond  or  evil  •altachini'  to  the  ubjeets  ot‘  pursuit, 
uiid  their  own  eharaeters.  'Miis  ‘is  the  secret'  I’or  which  our 
Aiillmr  would  suf>slitute  a  dillerenl  solution. 

W  e  Ijclieve  that  tlis:^ust  at  vice  in  anv  iorm,  is,  at  the  host, 
a  very  feeble  barrier  ol’  virtue  ;  more  e  specially  when  that 
dis;;usi  has  resp<*ct  not  to  tiic  essential  c  haiucter  ol  tlu‘  object, 
but  to  homethiie^  purely  <*\trif)sie.  and  accidental  altachiny;  to  it, 
as  for  iustaiice,  the  disre^^ard  of  outward  decorum  which  is  not 
necessarily  attendant  ujion  immorality.  It  were  easy  to  extir- 
nate  a  sentiment  whiclt  had  no  deeper  root  than  tirat ;  and 
feeble  indeed  would  be  the  resistance  it  would  oppose  to 
occasion.  We  cannot  lher(*fore  for  a  moment  a  unit  that  the 
seduelive  attractions  of  vicious  jileasure  wouhl  become  more 
dant^erous,  in  coiisetpu  nce  of  its  beini^  compelleil  to  put  on  in 
public,  (lie  appearanee  of  modesty  and  <lecoru;n.  Net,  if  the 
obsei’v  anee  of  these  terms  lx*  all  (hat  is  re(piir<‘d  as  a  passport  to 
social  iiiti-rcourse,  if  tlie  boundaries  (d’  moral  ch.n-ncler  be  dis- 
rci;ard(*d,  if  tliere  be  no  other  rei^ulatiiiij*  princ«ple  of  virtuous 
propriety  than  physical  shame,  it  is  ol  viofis  that  ilu‘  distance 
between  till'  respi'ctahh?  and  the  vieious  portions  oi  the  com* 
iminity,  is  not  lesstiied  in  appearance  only;  Miere  h.is  taken 
place  an  actual  compromise.  And  this,  we  believe,  is  strictly 
true  ol  l^arisian  sot  i<*tv. 

iiVeu  oiir  ;;ay  Lieutenant,  who  is  unwillini;  to  ret^urd  the 
hop»  li>s  aUaiidonment  of  principle  in  ttie  clu'S  ailuded  to.  ai 
any  tiling  more  than  ‘  a  simple  moral  delect  which  neither 

*  neeessirily  invulvi's  all  othiT  vires,  nor  is  in  such  natural 

*  atitipatliy  with  irood  (jiialities  as  never  to  he  loiiiid  in  their 

*  soeiciy,’ — even  he  hears  testimony  to  the  tacts  which  may 
be  regarded  as  tlie  mitiiral  conseipienco  of  sncli  a  sentiment 
bavinjj  become  i^eiuTul.  'I  his  ‘  sin;j^le  moral  delect’  is  foiinil 
co-cxislinix  in  the  character  of  (be  French  women,  with  all  the 
good  <inaiitioH  which  will  admit  of  such  comhination,  under  the 
aiXJ^rav  ated  circimisiaiices  of  conjugal  infidelity. 

♦  I  have  sometimes,’  he  says,  ‘  questioned  females  on  this  point 
(which,  hy  the  way,  may  be  done  \fithout  any  fear  of  giving  offence,) 
“  The  French  ladies,  madam,  sometimes  play  their  husbands  false?’* 
“  OA,  ttuiisoui,  Mnnsicurf  dix  fou  par  jr,ur — et  les  Anglaises?  jamaiSf 
**  n'est  ce  pas?  eiles  sontglacck's.’  1  confess  the  liberality  of  such  con¬ 
cessions  often  tended  rather  to  shake,  than  to  contiriii  my  belief,  till  I 
met  with,  what  I  must  be  allowed  to  call,  the  unexceptionable  testi¬ 
mony  of  an  orticcr  of  cavalry,  with  whom  1  happened  to  discuss  the 
matter  at  a  table  iVhote  at  Aiigoiilemc.  1  urged  the  usual  mode  of 
exaggeration  peculiar  to  moral  declaimers,  and  worshippers  of  old 
times ;  instancing  the  debaucheries  and  corruption  of  the  old  French 
court,  as  well  as  that  of  Charles  11.  in  England,  lie  udiuittcd  the  truth 
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of  tliii,  but  obscrfed,  that  the  conta^^ion  was  then  confined  within 
the  narrow  circle  ol  the  court  aiul  capital,  “  mats  a  present said  he, 
with  the  air  of  an  angry  monopolist,  “  tout  Ic  momlc  s'y  nule** 
The  fact,  after  all,  is  too  probable.' 

(hir  Author  coiitosses  that  he  cannot  say  much  of  the  statu 
of  I'arisiaii  society  from  personal  knowledge.  His  work  tliere- 
lore  adits  hut  little  tt)  our  previous  information  on  this  head. 
We  attach,  indeed,  hut  slight  credit  to  reports  brought  home  to  us 
by  residents  ol  six  weeks,  or  six  monilis,  who  have  never 
gainetl  admission  to  the  private  cireles  in  which  alone  the 
donn‘siic  morals  and  manners  of  the  peo[)lc  have  room  for 
display,  and  who,  had  they  beeti  ailmitted  to  those  circles,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  iletect  tlie  half  of  what  constitutes  the 
spirit  of  character,  under  the  «lisguise  of  idiomatic  phraseology, 
Binl,  if  W(*  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  the  idiom  cf  sentiment 
Hiid  feeling.  From  what  has  come  to  oni  own  knowle<lge, 
however,  we  have  n'ason  to  believe  that  a  prolonged  domestica* 
tioii  in  a  Freindi  family,  that  should  introdnee  the  foreign 
visitant  to  a  conlidential  understanding  with  its  inmates,  would 
stTve  only  to  discover  to  him  in  its  more  secret  channels,  the 
moral  contamination  which  appears  on  the  very  surfaeo  of 
society.  Onr  knowledge  of  what  French  society  was,  prior  to 
the  KevoUition,  is  derived  from  the  imeqni  vocal  testimony  of  their 
own  phdosophers  and  wits.  IMarmonters  memoirs  of  himself  is 
in  this  respt'ct  a  highly  interesting  document.  Sinc4‘  that  period, 
both  the  morals  and  tlie  manners  of  the  people  have  been  snh« 
jeeted  to  the  oj)eratiun  of  many  circumstances  of  a  det<‘riorating 
teiuleiicy,  and  to  few  which  can  he  coneeived  to  have  had  a 
favourable  aspect  on  the  national  character.  Still,  Paris  is  not 
France,  and  out  of  the  sphere  of  intiignti  ami  display,  which 
form  the  tdement  of  a  dissipated  metropolis,  there  wonhl  no 
(loid)t  he  found,  in  every  direction,  plots  of  society  in  which  tlie 
social  virtues  are  expanding,  and  human  nature  is  exlnhlted  in 
its  fairer  varieties.  T  he  gmieralizing  spirit  of  tlepreciatiou  iii  which 
the  present  Writer,  like  most  other  travellers,  indulges,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  French  character,  is  any  thing  hut  philosophical 
or  candid.  What  can  tourists  tell  us  about  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  ?  Or  what  reason  upon  earth  is  tluTe,  that  every  writer 
of  travels  in  France  should  think  it  necessary  to  give  us  a 
ilissertation  on  the  subject,  when  his  oidy  data,  perhaps,  are  the 
company  he  meets  with  in  the  diligenee,  or  at  a  tahtv  d^hole 
What  should  we  think  of  a  fi»reigner  who  had  attempted  to 
form  an  »*stimate  of  the  Fnghsli  eharacler  fro»n  such  meagre 
o])poitnnities  as  these  ?  Aneeilotes  are  all  ve  ry  well ;  they  ten<l 
at  least  to  illnstrute  hutnan  nature  in  gen<*ral,  if  they  prove'  but 
little  as  to  the  specific  character  of  any  national  variety  ;  and  we 
are  always  glsd^  therefore,  to  meet  with  them. 
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Tlit‘  Author's  fellow-travellers  betwixt  'I'oiilouse  ami  Partf 
ore  tiiu?»  Oeserihed. 

*  My  fellnu*  travellers,  betwixt  roulouse  and  Pari?,  were  an  elderly 
lady,  and  her  son,  a  ynuiii;  oHieer  of  the  line,  about  to  join  bis  rei;i- 
jiu  i.t  ;  a  student  in  surgery,  vulgar  and  good  natured  ;  a  woman  with 
**  no  character  at  all  ;**  and  a  gcntlein  in,  such  as  could  be  met  witli 
no  w  liere  but  in  France  :  be  was  a  man,  seeming iy  about  forty,  of  a 
genlli marly  appearance,  and  (as  1  learnt  during  our  journey,)  both 
in  lamiiy  and  conneetion,  above  the  midiiling  elapses  of  society;  he 
was,  moieover,  well  informed,  even  seientitic,  and  combined  perlecily 
easy  manners,  wiib  a  fniul  of  humour  and  vivacity  Such 
elements  should  have  conslilnlcd  a  very  agreeable  fellow  travellert 
and  so,  dnuhtb.'ss,  he  would  have  been,  hail  he  had  as  much  taste  as 
wit;  l)ut  this  was  not  the  case;  he  was  an  intelleetnal  Yahoo,  in 
whom  Dean  iSwift  would  probably  have  admired  the  discussions, 
ingeniously  tilthy,  ami  seienlifically  obscene,  with  which  he  iminlcr. 
rupteitly  amuseii  us  during  the  two  days  he  was  •  ur  companion.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  all  this  went  on  in  tlie  presence  of  a  lady,  not 
only  of  respectability,  but  of  rank  and  good  breeding,  to  whom  he 
Ircipicnlly  addressed  his  observations,  without  auy  seeming  intention 
of  giving  otfence  or  even  consciousness  ot  overstep}iing  propriet). 
4'h«‘  huiy,  though  she  once  slightly  remarked  the  licentious  freedom 
ol  his  convi  rs.uiun,  exlnhiied  e.o  symptoms  of  indignation,  even  when 
it  was  addresseil  to  her,  and  n^nally  joined  in  the  laugh  it  occasioned; 
nor  did  her  son  appear  to  feci  he  was  in  any  respect  called  upon  to 
resent  what  oiir  notions  would  interpret  tnost  indelicate  familiarity. 
In  I'mgland  this  could  not  have  occurred  without  mastering  three 
iinpessiliilitics :  tirst,  the  impossinility  of  tiiuimg  a  gentleman  of 
c‘(lncation,  who  would  indulge  m  such  conversation  before  a  lady  or 
a  tiecent  teinule,  or  even  beloie  any  female  :  secondly,  that  of  linding 
a  lady  or  female  who  would  unconccrnedlv  listen  to  it  :  thirdly,  that 
of  finding  fellow-paj^engers,  who’  would  not  conceive  themselves 
bound  to  repress  ‘■ucli  behaviour  in  a  woman’s  presence.  I  wished  to 
ascertain  the  political  sentiments  of  an  individual,  who  was  evidently 
not  only  a  thinking  being,  but  one  endowed  w  ith  considerable  strength 
ot  intellect;  1  found  them  to  l)o  such  as  are  usually  embraced  by 
iliose  who  seek  to  disguise  the  shame  of  submission  uiuler  an  ap- 
pcar.uice  of  philosophy,  and  to  erec  t  despotism  into  a  law  of  neci'^sity. 
*•  Tl’c  Fi  eneb,*’  be  said,  ri‘t|uiied  to  be  governed  by  ft  rod  of  iron.*' 
I'hus  indl\iduals  exenlpalo  tnemsclves  at  the  expense  of  human 
rature:  the  riders  of  the  canh  cry  emt,  “  Mankind  are  wic’ked  anil 
“  must  be  governed  by  force;*’  the  reply  naturally  is — ‘‘  (iranted; 
*♦  but  you  also  are  men,  and  as  such,  nec'il  the  rod  as  much  as  any  of 
us:  bow  then  do  you  pretend  to  wield  it  ?” — But  the  timid  and 
indolent  dreaders  und  admirers  of  power  assent  to  this  shallow  sophism, 
and  Hatter  themselves  they  are  philosophers  when  they  are  only 
eow.irdis.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  his  general  systeip  of  human  nature, 
tli.it  my  lelioW'lraveller,  who  bad  visited  and  admired  the  cnmforls  of 
Fngl’ind,  should  be  utterly  incredulous  as  to  the  general  fairness  with 
which  justice  is,  in  our  country,  administered  betwixt  individuaL*. 
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He  could  not  imagine  an  unrorrupt  judge.  His  rrusoning  wa^ 
— “  Human  nature  i'^  e^ery  where  the  same ;  it  is  impossiblt, 
“therttore,  hut  that  in  England,  as  well  us  in  France,  a  pretty 
*•  woiiun;  must  he  able  to  inlluence  tfie  judge  het’ore  whom  her  suit  is 
“tried  *’  Probably*  had  he  seen  several  of  our  judges,  he  would 
lave  been  less  incredulous  of  the  impotence  of  female  uttractions.* 


An  assertion  is  made  at  p.»ge  33^^,  lor  which  we  wish  the  Au¬ 
thor  had  a^sigtied  his  aullioniy.  Adverting  to  the  assassination 
oldiMu  val  Hamel,  at  'Foulouse,  by  his  own  ollicers,  on  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  bis  being  a  Honapaitist,  wliile.  tin  ir  men  were  under 
aims  Indore  his  lodgings,  he  tidls  ns,  tiiat  ‘  the  actors  in  the  plot 
‘  were  well  known;  yet  no  incjuiry  was  instituted:  it  is  just, 

‘  however,  to  state  that  the  assassins  are  regardeil  with  horror 
*  i)N  many  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  exelmlcd  hy  the  force  of 
‘  opinion  from  s(M  iety.’  At  the  same  time  he  informs  us,  which 
s»vnishaM!ly  eoiisisient  with  this  statement,  that  (he  pojiulnrity  of 
the  DiikedWngouleme  is  upon  thedecline,  ‘  liolh  in  'I'unlonse  and 
‘  generally  in  tin*  South,  Irom  his  inability  to  gratify  the  feelings 
‘  ol  inloh  ranee  and  revenge  with  which  his  laetion  is  agitated.’ 

The  most  interesting  [lortion  ol  the  Voiume  is  that  which  re¬ 
lates  to  topogi  ajdrie.il  and  anlirpiarian  ih'tails.  On  these  sub¬ 
jects,  Lieut.  Ilali  displays  coiisideralde  taste  and  iiifornvation, 
and  wt!  iia\e  only  to  regret  that  he*  so  ollen  turns  asides  from  liis 
siihjeet  to  dissert  or  moralize.  'I'he  following  remarks,  however, 
suggested  hy  the  view  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  are  diaracler- 
iz  'd  hy  dis(:riminali<>n  and  correct  sentiment,  and  it  is  but  jus¬ 
tice  to  our  Author  to  truiiscribe  tliem. 


*  Setting  aside  political  prejudices,  it  might  have  been  worth  Con¬ 
or  the  a 


sidcring  wiieihoi 


ippro[)rialion  of  a  building  like  the  Paiulicon,  to 
a  purpose  simibir  to  that  for  which  it  was  intended  during  the  Revo- 
lulion,  wtudd  not  have  been  more  consistent  with  i!ie  rules  of  good 
tible,  and  even  of  C  hristian  piety,  than  the  method  now  followed, 
of  decorating  chiirclies  with  the  monuments  of  departed  grentnesR. 
Monuments  may  be  divided  into  two  clu.sse8,  each  of  which  has  a  cha- 


laciiT  woolly  irreconeileablc  with  that  of  the  other,  though  the^ 
cuiuinue  to  be  perpetually  confounded.  —  First,  and  according  to  their 


primary  intention,  they  are  records  of  mortality,  raised  to  protect, 
or  contain  tlie  remains  committed  to  them  :  such  were  the  ancient  tu- 


lu'ili,  and  are  stdl  the  turf  heaps  of  our  country  church-yards  ;  these 
being  tile  simplol  forms  by  wliicli  man  can  commemorate  the  decay 
nf  man.  'file  inscribed  stone,  scnlpiured  sarcophagus,  and  votive 
urn  or  altar,  were  ilie  next  steps  by  w  hicii  uH’ection  sought  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  its  recollections,  and  not  umrccjuently  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
strangers  by  a  recital  of  tljc  lalent>or  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  But 
"iih  whatever  care  and  expense  the  ancients  may  have  enlarged  and 
ilecoruted  the  receptacles  of  death,  they  seem  never  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten,  or  overstepped  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected,  l^cy 
placed  no  emblems  of  life  and  trjumpli  by  the  side  of  corruption  : 
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Uiese  they  reserved  for  their  temples,  fDrums,  gardens,  and  other 
place*  connected  uitli  the  occupations  or  enjoyments  of  e\i.'*tt*uc<*. 
The  rude  Christians,  who  established  their  empire  on  the  ruins  of 
Koman  and  Pagan  grandeur,  appear  to  have  long  followed  a  course 
equally  natural,  'rtieir  kings  and  chieftains  were  honoured  with 
coiiins  of  more  durable  iiifiterials.  tliau  the  inglorious  commonalty; 
but  their  statues,  if  they  had  any,  were  placed  in  front  of  the  editices 
they  had  founded,  or  restored,  w  hile  their  mortal  remains  rotted  with 
those  of  tlieir  humbler  bretbren  in  the  common  church-yard.  Even 
when  the  practice  w  as  introduced  of  burying  withinside  of  Churches, 
aird  taste  and  vanity  began  to  be  exerted  in  displays  of  nionumenial 
splendour,  a  character  was  adopted  in  these  structures,  which  adniirr 
ably  iiuited  tlieir  original  intent  with  the  feelings  of  Christian  belief. 
Warriors  and  prelates  lay  in  their  magnificent  ehauntries,  in  altitudes 
of  rest  ami  huiuilialion,  wliich  told  they  were  brtmght  down  to  the 
dust,  and  that  their  glory  had  passed  from  tliem  :  the  figures 
sculptured  round  their  UumIks,  were  the  silent  representatives  of  that 
Christian  cdngri*gation,  w  hose  prayers  and  masses  they  begged  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls.  Such  is  tlic  universal  character  of  (loihic 
monuments,  which  seem  on  all  occasions  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
original  design  of  such  structures  ;  the  elfect  they  produce,  and  the 
feelings  they  excite,  are  consequently  always  appropriate.  They 
arc  records  of  the  grave,  triumphant  over  the  principalities  of 
earth. 

*  A  second  class  of  monuments  was  designed  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  such  deeds  and  characters,  as  might  rouse  the  emulation, 
or  had  a  claim  to  the  gratitude,  of  posterity.  T  he  purport  of  such 
memorials,  is  evidently  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  former  class;  and 
the  distinction  betwixt  them  was  studiously  observed,  both  by  the 
ancients,  and  by  the  luoilern  nations  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  in- 
troduciion  of  the  arts  from  Cireece  and  Italy.  But  it  is  to  the  old 
Greeks  and  Komuns,  w’c  must  especially  refer  for  gooil  taste  in  this 
particular  :  justly  considering  such  monuments  as  no  longer  referring 
to  a  Heeling  and  perishable  state  of  being,  they  separateil  them  from 
the  spot  which  marked  ilie  triumph  of  mortality.  The  breathing 
forms  of  demigods  and  sages  stood  erect  amid  micIi  scenes,  and  b 
•uch  situations,  as  had  been  <*nee  consecrated  by  tlieir  living  pre¬ 
tence,  or  were  deemed  most  forcibly  to  recall  tlieir  memories.  Enn 
when  adulation  hud  learnt  to  deify  imperial  vices,  the  temple  was  not 
erected  over  bones  and  ashes,  but  consecrated  to  a  being  who  shared 
the  board  and  quailed  the  nectar  of  immortal  agencies.  The  Egjp* 
tians  alone  among  the  ancients,  seem  to  have  had  a  taste  for  mummiei 
tiui  skeletons. 

*  'fhe  revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe,  first  introduced  a  confusion 
of  these  two  classes  of  monumenus,  which  has  continued  to  increaic 
ever  since;  a  consequence  of  which  is,  that  cliurches  which  ever^ 
day  resound  w  itli  the  nothingness  of  human  grandeur,  and  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  our  proudest  achievements,  the  temples  in  short  of  humility 
and  self-abasement,  are  filled  with  gorgeous  commemorations  of 
worldly  exploits,  and  proud  personifications  of  our  most  anti-chrisW 
fceiiiigs.  What  have  fame,  glory,  aad  victory,  to  do  wiili  a  religiot 
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which  teaches,  tliat  with  our  host  cftorts,  we  are  unprofitable  servants  ? 
\Vh:it  means  t!)is  bcpulcliral  pomp  st‘t  up  over  the  remains  of  “  niise* 

rible  sinners  Are  men  tauj^ht  “  to  take  no  thought  for  lo- 
niorrow,’’  by  erecting  tropliies  to  human  fi>rcsight  and  exertion? 
\Miat  example  of  devotion,  prostration  of  the  uiulerstuiuling,  and 
renunciation  of  worldly  vanities,  is  enforeed  by  the  mausoleums  of 
of  warriors,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  many  of  whom  are  known 
either  to  have  despised  the  influence  of  religion,  or  to  have  prostituted 
its  name  for  secular  purposes  ?  Yet  nations,  tlieir  epitapiis  tell  ufi« 
weep  over  them  ;  their  memories  are  hallowed  ;  their  names  live  for 
ever. — The  truth  is,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  of 
religion;  hut  why  force  them  into  an  unnatural  connection,  which 
lerves  hut  to  illustrate  their  discord  ?  'fhe  apotheosis  of  human  na» 
nature  belongs  to  philosophy  ;  it  is  for  religion  to  preach  its  impotence 
and  degiadaiion.  I  he  approbation  therefore  of  a  building,  like  the 
Pantlieon,  tt>  the  reception  of  monuments  of  the  second  class,  seems 
an  idea  deserving  the  patronage  of  any  government,  whatever  might 
be  its  political  or  religious  sentiments^* 

Oiir  IVaveller  visited  the  monastery  of  li.iTrajipe,  and  from 
Moriagiio,  |)roceedt*4l  through  'rouis,  l*oilieis,  Augouleme, 
and  Saiiites,  to  Hourdeaux.  T'orns,  descrihed  as  ii  gay  looking 
town,  is  stated  to  be  ‘  at  present  h>tl ivith  Fnglisk,^ 
On  a  spot  overlooking  the  city  of  Poitiers,  stamls  the  famous 
Pierre  lere(\  or  Cromlech,  which  has  employed  the  specula- 
lions  of  the  Ficncii  anfitpiaries.  It  (*on>ists  «»f  a  flat  slab  of 
coarse  limestone,  about  ‘20  feet  long,  17  widi*,  and  24  fliiek,  and 
rrst»*d  originally  on  ihiTe  upright  slabs,  about  34  high,  2|  whle, 
and  I  foot  tltiek,  hut  of  these  one  only  remains  supporting  one 
end  (T  the  stone.  Many  of  t'lcse  raised,  stones  are  to  he  met 
t'itli  in  ditTeieid  j)artH  of  rraitce.  i)n  digging  heiu*atli  one  in 
the  department  of  />e#u*  Sevres^  heiween  Hourdeaux  and 
Poitiers,  a  skeleton  was  (!i?r.covcred  ‘  placet!  in  a  eotriii  of  iiatii- 
‘  ral  ruck,  anti  eoveit'tl  v\ilh  flat  stones.’  'Mie  Author  represents 
the  one  lie  examined,  to  he  a  fiMc  simile  tif  two  monuint'iits  in 
our  own  islantls,  which  are  gt*nerally  referred  to  the  i'eltie, 
nhdriijiues ;  one  of  tluMii  is  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in 
Irelaml,  and  hears  the  inscription,  Iteli  Ihti-ase,  “  I’o  Reli  the 
“  (itul  of  fire;”  the  other  is  the  Lian-y-on  C’rtuideeli,  in 
Cornwall. 

At  Civaux,  a  little  hamlet  on  the  Vienne,  about  six  leagues 
from  Poitiers,  there  were  presentetl  tibjects  of  still  greater 
aiicitjuariaii  interest. 

*  At  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a 
plain  of  S071  square  toises,  full  of  stone  coffins,  almost  all  on  the 
surl'ace  of  the  ground:  some  a  little  buried,  but  very  few  covered 
with  the  eartli.  In  several  adjacent  fields  are  also  found  tombs  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  in  less  number.  The  principal  plot  ot  ground  ia 
reckoned  to  contain,  or  to  have  contained,  from  5000  to  GOOO  coffins. 
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The  Irish  Jesuit,  Routh,  was  the  first  to  notice  these  singular  anti*  ’ 
f^uities,  in  a  dissertation  published  at  Poitiers  in  17S7,  since  whidi 
time  M.  Siauve  has  been  deputed  by  the  Socictr  (I* Emulation  at 
Poitiers,  to  survey  and  report  on  the  same  subject.  The  result  of 
his  researches  was  published  in  ISvH.  Most  of  the  sarcophagi  ha 
inspected,  were  plain  or  simply  ornamented.  They  were  full  of 
bones,  each  tomb  having  apparently  held  two  and  sometimes  thret 
bodies.  He  discovered  no  kind  of  weapon,  medal  or  utensil,  and 
but  live  short  inscriptions,  namely,  Ulkino,  Sancta,  Marca,  Figa, 
and  Mrantii:.  M.  Siauve  rejects  the  idea  of  assigning  to  these 
tombs  an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century.  His  reasons  are:  that 
during, the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  stone  cotHns  were  of  very 
rare  use,  and  at  any  rate  confined  to  saints  and  martyrs;  tliat  the 
harassed  and  devastated  staie  of  Poitou,  during  the  period  preceding 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  was  little  favourable  to  so  expensive  a 
method  of  inhumation.  The  shape  of  the  coHins  is  another  argu. 
ment  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis ;  both  the  Abbe  Leheuf  and  M. 
Lenoir,  having  decided  that  it  was  not  till  the  eighth  century  that 
colons  ceased  to  he  made  in  the  form  of  trunks,  or  rectang^tlar 
parallelograms,  at  the  same  time  that  the  custom  of  burying  within 
churches  began  first  to  Uike  place  subsequently  to  that  period.  To 
account  for  the  number  of  these  tombs,  M.  Siauve  observes,  that  it 
WMS  anciently  a  custom  to  have  hut  one  burying  ground  to  several 

?iarishes,  and  that  to  possess  a  cemetery  was  olten  a  privilege  con- 
erred  on  a  particular  monastery,  and  therefore  very  jirobably  con¬ 
ferred  on  that  which  anciently  existed  at  Civaux.’  pp.  — 291.  * 

Of  this  same  Monaienr  Sinuve'H  anti(|tiuriati  scent,  an  in¬ 
stance  is  given  in  a  note,  which  would  seem  to  he  well  worthy 
of  ranking  with  the  rtyrnological  derivations  of  Dean  Sv\ift. 
It  relates  to  the  unde  derirata  of  the  name  of  the  village. 
M.  Siative  informs  his  rentiers*,  that  it  was  anciently  siirroiiinled 
by  the  waters  of  the  Vienne:  ‘hence  it  was  culled  insula 
*  Vallifty  whence  llcrnl  and  llevaitjCy  by  corruption  ATimmjt, 

*  aiul  finally  C'lran.r.' 

Both  at  Hourdeaux  and  at  Toulouse,  ‘the  two  most  loyal 
‘  cities  in  France,’  our  Author  says  he  was  surprised  to  observe, 
— he  does  not  say  whether  or  not  he  experienced  it, — that  the 
behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  was  characterized  to¬ 
wards  the  English  by  evident  rudeness  and  dislike.  The  occa-’ 
sions  of  this  surprize  are,  we  believe,  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  most  parts  of  France,  especially  where  the  military  abound; 
and  where  this  spirit  can  uiauilest  itself  with  impunity,  it  has 
sometimes  broken  out  into  acts  cd  (last  trdly  aggression.  From 
Toulouse,  the  Author  returned  to  Paris,  where  liis  travels 
terminate.  The  last  three  chajitcrs  of  the  volume  treat  ‘  of  the 
‘  French  character,’  ‘  of  Bonaparte,'  and  ‘  of  the  present  go- 
•  vernmeul  of  France.’  ,  • 

VVe  like  our  Author  far  better  in  the  character  of  a  traveller^ 
than  when  he  lauuclies  out  into  political  disquisition. 
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Art.  VI.  Select  Letters  of  CanoanclU  ;  Pont?  CleiiiODl  XIV.  Traii> 
lated  from  tbe  French  hy  C.  J.  ^^etcul^e,  Esq.  12mo.  pp.  275. 
Price  5s.  London  ,1819. 

T  is  a  rather  siniriilar  circumstance,  that  the  present  Trans¬ 
lator  of  these  Letters  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the]f 
ire  guptM)Miitious.  Kvrn  if  this  were  nut  sufVieiently  ascertained 
br  the  absence  of  all  stihstantial  authentication,  it  would,  wc 
think,  he  manifest  from  the  evidence  aifordt'd  by  the  letters 
iheui5»t*lves.  They  are  palpably  written  for  the  press,  and 
abound  in  set  phrases,  studied  points,  measured  and  balanced 
antitheses,  without  any  of  the  ease  and  ubaudoument  of  a 
genuine  correspondence.  In  fact,  tliey  are  universally  assigned 
to  the  Marquis  do  Caraccioli ;  and  if  any  portion  of  them  really 
belongs  to  Ciatiganclli,  it  is  so  small  ns  to  be  completely  lost  in 
the  general  mass.  The  literary  merit  of  these  compositions  is 
not  very  great.  They  are  ingenious  tritles,  generally  common¬ 
place,  never  deep,  though  sometimes  lively  and  amusing ;  and 
the  degree  of  popularity  whicdi  they  have  acquired,  is  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  novel  and  piquant  effect  pro* 
duced  by  making  a  pope  the  dispenser  of  liberal  opinions. 

There  is  however  nothing,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  in  the 
Letters,  which  might  not  have  been  written  by  (langanelli.  lie 
was  an  amiable  and  liberal  minded  man,  a  Roman  Catholic  from 
policy,  but  most  probably  with  as  little  real  veneration  for  the 
papal  institutions,  as  the  more  enlightened  of  his  predecessors, 
exet^pting  inasmuch  as  they  contributed  to  the  extension  and 
confirmation  of  the  influence  and  interest  of  Rome.  Cirouin- 
itances,  together  with  the  exertions  of  the  Cardinal  dc  Uernis, 
gave  to  Ganganclli  the  throne  of  the  Vatican  ;  hut  we  arc  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  would  often  afterwards  have  gladly  exchanged 
the  uneasy  honours  of  the  tiara,  for  the  humbler  privileges  of  his 
previous  cardinalate,  or  even  for  the  tranquil  privacy  of  his 
original  cell.  His  reign  was  short  and  troubled,  and  its  leading 
erent,  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  not  only  occa- 
aioned  him  great  anxiety,  but  if  strong  suspicions  may  be  cre¬ 
dited,  contributed  to  the  brevity  of  his  administration.  While 
Miflering  under  acute  and  protracted  pain,  he  is  said  to  liave 
exclaimed:  ‘  /  am  going  into  eternity y  and  I  know  well  for 
‘  what  /* 

As  these  Letters  have  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
we  feel  no  disposition  to  enter  into  a  specific  discussion  of  their 
qualities;  but  to  those  who  may  wish  to  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  popular  and  not  uninteresting  work,  we  would 
recommend  the  present  selection.  It  appears  to'have  been  judi¬ 
ciously  made,  and  the  translation  is  respectably  executed.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  has,  however,  fallen  into  some  errors  in  his  rendering 
uames,  which  be  should  have  been  careful  to  avoid.  BeiiedicI 
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is  invariably  written  Benet,  a  mere  French  contraction,  never 
used  in  Fni^lish  comjKwition  ;  Lt^i^horn  can  scarcely  be  recog. 
uised  under  the  name  of  Livnrnum  ;  we  have  B.iromie  for  Bor. 
romeo ;  and  in  tlie  XXXdi  Lt'tter,  we  are  told  of  the  ‘  Tlieo- 
‘  do'*iii,*  as  a  work  of  Leibnitz,  instead  of  Theodic^e, 

Art.  VII.  y/  Theory  of  the  Moral  and  Physical  System  of  the  Uni. 
S)er$e^  demon8t  rated  by  Analogy;  in  which  the  Elements  of  general 
Science  are  explained  upon  a  Principle  entirely  new.  By  Francii 
Maximus  Maenub,  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland. 
8vo.  pp.  474*.  Price  Pis.  Edinburgh,  1817. 

E  scarcely  know  how  to  treat  this  very  singular  book.  It 
would  not  be  ditlicult  to  make  out  a  general  analysis  of  its 
contents,  but  we  are  withheld  from  the  attempt,  first,  by  the 
conviction  that  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  would  derive  little 
gratification  from  our  labour,  and  secondly,  by  the  consideration 
that  such  a  procedure  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  Author,  since  it 
must  necessarily  convey  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  his  work. 
The  main  attraction  of  this  production  consists  in  its  pervading 
whimsicality  ;  its  commonest  truisms  are  put  forward  in  sudi  an 
unaccountable  way,  that  we  are  quite  startled,  when  we  pause 
for  reflection  at  the  close  of  a  setpience  of  oracular  and  odd¬ 
looking  plirases,  to  And  that  we  have  been  wondering  at  a  very 
satisfactory  set  of  every  day  verities.  Every  thing  about  the 
volume  is  markeil  by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
thinking  and  writing,  which  has  frequently  the  air  of  aflectation, 
and  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  make  a  pleasing  impression  on 
the  reader's  mind.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  sometimes  tempted 
to  fancy  that  the  work  was  meant  for  a  grave  and  deep  piece  of 
irony,  levelled  against  the  reveries  of  Hutchinson,  and  the  in* 
ventive  researches  of  Bryant ;  and  this  suspicion  has  been  re¬ 
vived  in  our  minds  as  often  as  we  have  encountered  the  unlucky 
di*sigiiation  in  the  title-page — Maximus  Macnah  !  If  this  be  a 
genuine  aflix,  we  can  only  say,  that  a  more  untoward  collocation 
of  epithets  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  civilized  man  ;  and  we 
would  by  ail  means  recommend  to  its  unfortunate  succuiubent, 
to  make  as  little  parade  of  his  classical  title  as  possible,  and  to 
content  himself  with  the  homelier  but  safer  distinction  contained 
in  the  dissyllabic  section  of  his  prasnominal  bearings.  We  were, 
moreover,  somewhat  staggered  by  the  puerile  and  unmeaning’ 
diagram  instated  by  way  of  frontispiece.  It  might  answer  the 
purpose  of  attracting  attention  to  Emmanuel  Swedenborg’s 
visions,  or  Jacob  Behmen's  inspirations,  but  at  the  head  of  ^  a 
‘  moral  and  physical  system  of  the  universe,’  it  is  an  omen  of 
wretched  augury.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  believe  Mr. 
Macnab  to  be  perfectly  serious  and  very  much  in  earnest,  and  in 
the  few  remarks  which  we  may  And  it  expedient  to  make,  we 
shall  proceed  on  this  sapposiliou. 
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Aflother  difficulty  arises  from  the  liini;uai;e  which  this  formi* 
iltble  theorist  has  held  cotK*eriuiisc  Reviewers.  He  accuses  them 
ofoierciless  dispositions  towards  tho^e  works  of  affected  *  refine* 

•  loeiit  and  taste,*  which  are  continually  issntns^  from  what  he  ifl 
pleased  to  term  ‘  the  upper  regions  of  the  sensual  walk.* 

<  Hence,  *  he  says,  ‘  the  myriads  of  poems,  plays,  novels,  romances^ 
ic.  with  which  the  world  is  infested.  The  critical  reviewers, .  who 
lie  in  wait  upon  the  ideal  line  that  divides  the  briglitest  shade  of  the 
geosual,  from  the  dimmest  of  the  rcBned  walk,  earn  a  livelihood  here 
by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Multitudes  indeed  escape 
ibeni,  as  the  dens  to  w  hich  the  wretches  are  dragged  seldom  admit 
above  a  dozen  at  a  time ;  hut  these  are  tortured  with  every  rcBne*. 
(DCDt  of  cruelty  ;  their  characters  are  ripped  up,  their  feelings  tom 
Id  pieces,  and  round  the  caves  of  tlie  critical  Cyclops  are  su8^>ended 
the  disjecta  membra  poeta,  for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  critics  will 
nim  fairly,  they  having,  in  general,  a  malignant  pleasure  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  him  in  a  disjointed  state,  offer  he  is  broken  on  tbo  wheel.* 

We  are  thus  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  We  decline 
from  want  both  of  patience  and  of  excitement,  the  analysis  of  a 
complicated  theory  which  appears  to  us  defective  in  interest  and 
in  substantiation  ;  hut  we  sliould  feel  no  reluctance  to  bring 
forward  such  cpiotatioiis  as  might  afford,  in  oiir  apprehension, 
a  fair  sample  of  the  general  composition.  From  tliis,  however, 
we  are  expressly  warned  by  the  broad  hint  conveyed  in  the 
jiassagc  just  quoted.  ShouUI  Mr.  Maciuib  reply  to  us,  that  he 
lias  spoken  only  of  aifected  ^  refineinent,*  and  that  his  work  is  the 
oirNpring  of  sound  and  genuiue  ‘  taste,*  wc  can  only  rejoiii  that 
he  has  deprived  himself  of  all  benefit  from  his  own  plea,  since 
he  has,  among  the  atFecUtions  and  sensualities  with  whicii  ^  the 
‘  world  is  inft  sted,*  and  which  he  is  pleased  to  represent  as  so 
unfairly  dealt  with  by  ‘  Reviewers,*  expressly  enumerated  ‘  ra- 
‘  w./Mce«.* 

Nothing  then  remains  but  that,  without  encumbering  our- 
Mves  with  the  Author's  strange  analogies,  and  truly  unfathom- 
able  in y stories,  we  limit  our  strictures  to  a  few  merely  general 
observations. 

We  must,  however,  first  state  that,  notwithstandiog  ilia 
▼ery  slight  estimation  in  which  wa  hobl  his  theory,  Mr.  Mac- 
Qab  himself  appears  to  us  to  be^a  pious  and  stroug-heatUd 
luaii ;  and  that  ahhoiigh  much  of  his  system  is  aitogt^tUer  ab¬ 
surd,  yet  luiuiy  of  his  illustrations  are  perfectly  startling  from  the 
strt'Mirili  nnd  energy  with  which  they  are  conceived  and  ex- 
pressfil.  He  has  had  for  his  object  to  trace  out  a  bleuded 
»*)j'U*in  of  facts  and  analogies,  signs  and  things  signified,  for  thu 
purpose  of  unfolding  and  harmonizing  the  moral  and  physical 
i-beiioinena  of  the  universe.  Of  liis  tacts,  a  large  portion  is  alto- 
geibcr  hypothclicui ;  and  ot.his  analogies,  though  some  are  strikiog 
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and  iitfifeiiioiis,  yet  others  ore  ext'emely  questionable,  and  flif  1 
;^ater  proportion  seem-^  to  \is  utterly  fantastic  and  unprofitaMf.  1 
He  adopts,  in  all  its  romantic  baselessness,  the  etyinolot^tl  I 
atriictiire  of  Bryant,  and  reasons  from  it  with  ns  much  compit.  1 
c<‘ncy  as  if  every  fragment  of  it  was  established  and  spcurr.  1 
He  does  not  indeed  seem  quite  satisfied  with  the  derivttivrs  I 
from  the  word  Ham  ;  hut  whether  he  rejects  tliein  altn|rf>ther,  1 
or  whetlier  he  is  re- assured  hv  the  ‘  solution’  which  he  atfirms  I 
that  he  has  given,  we  are  unable  to  comprehend.  From  this  \ 
strange  system  of  words  and  syllables,  Mr.  Macnab  infers  the  ' 
history  of  the  Amonians,  with  as  much  decision  and  distinctness,  [ 
as  if  their  statutes  at'larire,  their  journals  and  gazettes  lav  sc-  j 
tunlly  upon  his  table.  All  this  is  very  amusing,  but  we  imagine  : 
that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  few  beside  Mr.  Macnab  hiinsplf; 
and  we  are,  in  truth,  utterly  astonished  that  lie  has  not,  in 
countless  inst;mces,  recoiled  from  the  incomparable  absurditiee 
to  which  he  has  been  reduced.  In  the  outset  of  his  work,  he  has 
occasion  to  make  important  though  mysterious  use  of  the  sep¬ 
tenary  scale  ;  and  among  other  ridiculous  illustrations  of  its  ex¬ 
tensive  prevalence,  he  actually  includes  ‘  the  seren  champions 

•  of  Christendom,’  and  the  common  phrase  of  ‘  one’s  aerea 

•  senses,  ’  as  if  the  latter  were  any  thing  more  than  a  vulgar 
alliteration  !  In  the  progress  of  his  etymological  speculations,  he 
finds  the  ‘  confusion  of  tongues’  stand  directly  in  his  wiy. 

•  No’ — he  exclaims,  as  if  himself  or  his  father  liad  been  a  jiarty 
concerned  in  the  transaction, 

•  It  was  not  a  “  corfusion  of  langunsres**  as  is  vulgarly  imagined,  but 
a  •  confusion  of  lip,*  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
especially  in  the  utterance  of  hbinl  sounds ;  so  that  instead  of  Baal^ 
(to  whom  the  tower  was  dedicated),  they  stammered  or  stuttered 
Babel.* 

It  may  seem  a  little  unaccountable,  that  these  stammerers  should 
be  able  to  eniintiate  the  vowel  sound  a  in  the  first  syllable,  and 
yet  be  eompelleil  to  change  it  into  e  in  the  second.  But  Mr. 
Macnab  is  a  consummate  master  of  the  real  import  of  terms,  and 
we  hope  that  our  readers  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  follow* 
ing  proof  of  his  skill  in  this  respect. 

*  The  apostle  in  alluding  to  the  six  periods  of  creation,  instead  ofeafl* 
ing  them  *  da3r8,’  calls  them  mun;,  a  word  which  our  translators  render 

•  worlds,^  but  which*  in  its  true  meaning,  signifies  *  agw  of  immeastcr* 
able  durationy  and  the  cretend  beings  which  exist  in  them  or  during  thar 
course  P* 

But  if  we  were  to  rehearse  all  the  instances  of  strange  inter- 
•  pi'etation,  crude  and  unauthorized  conception,  and  peremptory 
assertion,  which  we  have  marked  for  comment,  we  should  ex¬ 
haust  all  reasonable  time  and  patience.  We  shall  therefore, 
after  asking  Mr.  Macnab  where  he  learned  that  *  every  iech 
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of  the  empire  of  Chiiia  was  citlier  *  oiiltivateii*  or  ^  turned  to  the 
*  best  account,'  pass  on  to  matter  blotter  entitled  to  attention. 
Mr.  M.  hears  throuirliout  u  strong  and  evangelical  testimony 
against  the.  oorrupiions  of  tium  ui  nature  ;  l»c  hivariably  appeals 
to  1  lie  Scriptures  us  liis  foiindatijii  and  authority  ;  and  the  reso¬ 
lute  reader  wili  be  indeuuiin.’d  for  his  ju  rseverance  by  not  a  few 
passages  of  i^rcat  force,  eloquoiice,  and  truth,  Wc  were  cxceed- 
intjly  sti  ucL  h)  his  sedectior;  of  ‘  cheap  justice,’  as  a  ^ruiid  cri¬ 
terion  to  be  appiieil  as  the  only  and  iiiurrinir  test  of  tlie  proa- 
peiity  of  nations.  The  pas';a;40  in  which  it  Is  referred  to,  U 
lunger  tlian  we  find  it  quite  convenient  to  insert,  but  its  vigjour 
ind  importai>ce,  toi^ether  with  the  little  probability  of  its  c\Umi- 
sire  circulation  in  the  volume  itself,  induce  us  to  m  ike  room  for 
so  much  of  it  as  may  serve  both  h#r  the  evolution  of  his  prkv* 
cipie,  and  for  an  example  of  his  general  manner. 


•  To  adminiitcr  justice,  is  the  end  for  which  all  liunFian  ^overnmenU 
sre  ordained,  the  circulation  of  justice  in  the  body  politic*  being 
strirtW  naaiogous  to  the  circulation  of  tlie  blooti  in  the  body  natural, 
h  is.ibe  phenomenon  upon  which  its  orry  Ufe  momentarily  depend*^ 
iod  its  health  is  indicated  by  the  state  of  iu  puUo.  The  a^cestiliilkjf 
^juslicey  or  the  price  at  wliich  it  is  sold  in  any  country,  is  the  only 
criterion  for  estimating  the  merita  of  its  government.  If  justice  ba 
easily  nccensible,  or  its  price  loxn,  the  government  is  ^ood  ;  if  justice 
bo  difficult  to  obtain,  or  its  price'  high^  the  government  is  bad.  The 
role  is  universal  and  infallible^  because  it  is  founded  on  the  Word  a£ 
Gotl.  All  the  other  phenomena  of  the  body  politic,  for  example*,  ita 
naiional  debt,  taxes,  agriculture*  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
liinns  of  its  constitution,  ultimately  depend  upon  tlie  moral  kbnsk 
of  ilie  people,  as  evinced  in  their  ideas  regarding  the  circuleiion  of 
puiiie.  Accordingly,  while  the  supertWial  politicioas  of  this  world 
are  attracted  by  ofUensible  fonfu  and  accidental  circum stances j  the 
Christian’s  eye  is  fixed  on  the  index^  viz.  the  price  of  jwHice. ;  which 
iheu's  with  unerring  certainty*  the  state  of  the  heart  ot  the  boily  politic^ 
whether  it  he  soured  or  rotten.  It  shews  the  standard  of  morality  upon 
which  the  /f/eof  the  “  beast**  (Art.  412.)  or  political  body,  depends* 
whatever  be  his  shape,  or  size*  or  mode  of  existence;  for  where  tlie 
people’s  attention  Is  fixed  on  the  distribution  of  jtistke,  there  never 
can  be  tyranny ;  and  where  their  attention  is  diverted  from  it*  there 
never  can  be  freedom, 

*  When  a  governmeiit*  forgctfisl  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  or¬ 
dained,  and  a  people*  forgetful  of  the  Word  of  Godp  permit  the  price 
nf  justice /o  r/ar*  (according  t#  ils  natural  tendency)  we  sre  expressly 
*oki,  that  they  shall  be  “  devfotred  by  the  sxoord,**  The  secondary 
teases  by  which  this  awful  threat  is  executed,  though  seldom  thought 
of  by  worldly  politicians,  are  not  the  less  fatally  and  necessarily  con¬ 
nected.  The  high  price  of  justice  invites  the  rich  to  defraud  the 
pnor ;  it  encourages  every  man  to  be  a  villain,  by  assuring  hina  of 
impurnty^  provided  the  victims  of  his  villany  be  persons  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  price*  ibr  all  such  persons  are  thereby  virtually 
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outla  wed,  and  the  great  body  of  the  industrious  and  moral  part  of  the 
community,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  lead  “  quiet  and  peaceable 
lixrs'*  are  subjected  to  the  Iiorrors  of  civil  uvir,  viz  violence  and 
rapine f  for  which  there  is  no  redress,  while  they  are  insultingly  told, 
th.il  “  the  law  is  ojyen  to  them.**  Habituated  thus  to  the  duily  spec* 
tacle  of  untedressed  uron^s.  (as  in  France,  before  the  Kevolution) 
n.t  n  become  calh/us  to  moral  /trliuf^,  and  prepared  for  deeds  of  horror, 
1'heir  hearts  are  hardened^  and  their  consciences  searedy  by  a  silent 
process  of  the  symptoms  i’f  which  (viz  the  increase 

crimes,  &c.)  pass  unregarded,  until  it  be  too  late.  For  when  the 
moral  coiruption  arrives  at  a  certain  pitch,  there  is  no  other  remedy 
but  the  sword. 

*  So  long  ns  the  courts  oj  law  in  any  country  remain  open  to  the 
great  b(uly  of  the  people,  its  government  will  always  have  the  support 
of  the  bcttcr•di^poscd  part  of  the  community  Hut  when  the  feelings 
of  the  p..tient  Christian  arc  tortured  every  day,  by  seeing  his  fcllowo 
creatures  robbed,  maltreated,  defrauded,  and  demoralizedy  under  the 
operation  of  a  system  directly  opposed  to  the  fVora  of  Gi>d  ;  when  he 
sees  taxes  imposed,  and  fees  permitted,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  outlawry  against  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  how  can  tic,  in  his  conscience,  apprerve  of  such  things,  or  pray 
for  their  continuance  ?  Ought  he  not  rather  to  implore  the  “  powers 
that  be,’’  to  “  hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord,”  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  to 
consider  the  dreadful  end  to  which  such  ill-gotten  gains  are  rapidly 
conducive  ?  To  withhold  from  tlic  poor,  is  to  commit  sacrilege. 

For  the  word  says,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  tire  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  Surely  he  is  neither 
a  patriot  nor  a  Christian^  who  could  wink  at  such  things:  **^'Jie  is  not 
C(rsar*s  friendf'  who  would  advise  him  to  disregard  them. 

‘  During  the  progress  of  the  moral  gfangrenCy  originating  in  the  ob¬ 
structed  circulation  of  justice,  the  great  majority  of  politicians,  being 
destitute  of  true  moral  principle,  cannot  discern  the  extent  of  the 
danger.  They  will  not  “  Ae/iVrc”  the  Word  of  God,  that  those  snudl 
livid  spots  apparently  so  tritling,  (which  are  all  that  appear  on  the 
outside  of  the  “  beast'*)  are  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death.  None 
of  the  state  physicians  will  believe  that  any  thing  serious  is  the  matter 
with  him.  For  he  is  in  general  v>ery  quiet ;  and  when  he  become! 
^fex't'rish  and  restless,  they  endeavour  to  amuse  him  with  gew-gaws,  or 
frighten  him  with  some  foreign  bugbear;  while  others,  unaware  of 
his  asthenic  diathesis,  prescribe  low  diet  and  copious  bleeding.  Othen, 
w'ho  differ  in  opinion  from  the  state  physicians,  are  for  humourmg 
their  patient,  in  all  his  most  extravagant  whims.  Some  think  that 
liib  fever  is  entirely  owing  to  the  load  on  his  bach  ;  others  impute  it  to 
the  wounds  he  received  in  battle;  others  to  the  swarms  of  vemw^ 
whicii  are  fiticniug  on  every  part  of  his  body  ;  and  every  one  pro¬ 
poses  his  remedies  accordingly.  Meanwhile,  the  •'  beast**  is  daily 
growing  wor>e  and  worse;  the  voices  of  the  few  men  of  understand- 
mg,**  who  perceive  the  true  cause  of  his  distemper,  are  drowned  in 
the  clamour  of  the  empirics,  who  are  at  loggerheads  about  die  “  laeii 
of  treatment  ;**  till  at  last  their  patient  expires  in  strong  conmdsuo^ 
and  h‘ia  loathsome  carcase  is  speedily  decomposed.*  pp.  157— 159*  •-> 
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In  a  subsequent  portion  of  tlic  volume,  this  criterion  is  ap- 
pHe<l  \Tith  ^reut  force,  to  the  state  of  England  under  the  Stuarts, 
Cromwell,  and  William,  and  the  passai^e  is  replete  with  most 
twful  warnini;.  We  earnestly  wish  that  the  Author,  without 
(Dcuinberin^  hiinstdl'  with  an  unreadable  theory,  had  eiuployeil 
Liuiscdt'  in  the  investiu^ation  of  such  |>oints  as  these ;  anil  even 
DOW,  we  hope  that  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  persuade  him  to 
examine  and  to  enforce  tiiis  most  important  of  political  inquirieSi 
separately  and  at  lar^e. 

Art.  VIIL  ClaxHs  Metrico^Virgiliana.  A  Metrical  Guide  to  tha 
right  Intelligence  of  Virgil's  Versiti cation :  containing  a  Solution 
,  or  its  principal  Difficulties ;  the  Lines  distinctly  scanned  in  each 
Case;  and  the  Poetic  Licences  explained.  To  which  is  added,  A 
Synopsis  of  the  Poetic  Licences,  exhibiting  at  one  View,  the  vari¬ 
ous  Examples  of  each  c(dlectlvely  classed  together.  By  John 
Carey,  LL.D.  12iiio.  pp.  52.  London,  1818. 

T\R.  CAUEY’s  reputation  as  an  accomplished  Latin  Proao- 
^  dian,  is  so  well  eslablislied,  and  his  cx|>enence  in  leaching 
must  have  made  him  so  familiar  with  the  diflicuhies  which  (he 
readers  of  Latin  verse  occasionally  encounter,  that  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  our  duty  to  the  public,  we  in  \y  satisfy  niiiselves  with 
merely  announcing  this  little  work.  The  Auliior  has  published 
it  ‘  for  the  use  (in  the  first  instance)  of  gentlemen  applying  to 
Miiin  for  assistance  in  uccpiiring  a  knowledge  of  prosody  and 

*  versification  ;  and  with  the  further  view  of  aiding  others  who 

*  may  be  desirous  of  correctly  understanding  the  structure  of 
‘  Virgil’s  lines,  and  pronouncing  them  with  metrical  propriety.’ 
lathe  preface,  some  remarks  are  inserted  on  Greek  Patronymics. 

Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  H'ritinfrs  of  the  Rev.  IViUinm 
Richards^  LL.D,,  who  died  at  Lynn,  September  13,  1818,  in  the 
lixty-ninth  Year  of  his  Age.  With  some  Account  of  the  Hev.  Roger 
Williams,  Founder  of  tiie  State  of  Rhode  island,  as  well  as  First 
Assertor  of  complete  Religious  Liberty  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  12mo.  pp.  [Portrait.] 
Price  8s.  London,  1819. 


IF  tlie  Rev.  John  Evans  is  not  already  sufficiently  known  to 
.  our  readers  in  his  capacity  of  Author,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  either  industry  or  ambition  on  hi.s  part.  On  the  uresent  oc¬ 
casion,  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  they  arc  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  aiul  extent  of  his  pretensions,  the  distinguishing 
riugularitles  of  his  styh*,  and  (he  bias  in  his  opinions.  VVe  will 
Hot  be  so  ungrateful  to  him  for  the  informaiiun  which  he  has 
thrown  together  in  the  present  volume,  as  to  criticise  either  liU 
authorship  or  his  theology,  lie  has  attained  (hat  period  of  life 
at  which  sonic  indulgence  ought  to  he  given  to  the'  good- 
kumoured  gairulousncss  of  a  biographer,  when  adverting  to  past 
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sccDtH^  mnil  ho  slrjU  therefore  be  alkjwoil  in  the  present  insHince 
to  toll  his  story  in  his  own  way. 

Tlie  subjeot  ot'the  present  Memoir,  was  a  minister  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Baptist  (lenonii nation,  best  known  to  the  public  bv  means 
of  his  History  of  Lynn.  He  was  born  in  174ft,  in  the  parish  of 
Penrhydd,' near  Haverfordwest.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
farmer,  of  the  Particular  Baptist  persuasion,  who  died  when  bis 
son  William  was  about  nineteen.  Before  his  father’s  death,  Mr. 
Richards  hud  united  himself  to  the  H.*pfisi  eliureh  at  Rliydwil* 
lim,  Cacrmarthonsliire,  where  he  was  first  encouraged,  by  tlie 
Invitation  of  his  friends,  to  cn:ja';^e  in  relig^ious  services.  Bein^ 
recommended  to  obtain  some  education  fur  the  ministerial  office, 
he,  in  1773,  entcriHi  the  Bristol  Academy,  at  that  time  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Evans,  and  his  son,  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  Upon  leaving  Bristol,  he  became 
joint  assistant  to  Dr.  John  Ash,  of  Li‘xicogra|>liieal  memory,  as 
minister  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Pershore,  in  Worcestershire, 
anti  ufterw’ards  oiliciated  for  some  time  in  tin*  neighhtniihood  of 
Tewkeshnry.  in  1770,  the  congregation  at  ijynii  applietl  to  the 
president  of  the  Bristol  Academy  for  a  nunisier  to  su]>ply  their 
vacant  pulpit.  Mr.  Evans  lecomiuendcd  ^Ir.  Kicliurds  to  them, 
and  he  accepted  their  invitation. 

He  continued  to  discharge  the  pastoral  function  at  Lynn,  till 
the  year  1705,  when  an  interruption  of  two  years  took  place  in 
Ids  miiiisterlul  services,  occasioned  by  indisposition,  during 
which  tlie  church  was  supplied  by  a  respectable  assistant.  On 
his  return  to  Lynn,  in  1708,  liis  health  not  being  estahlislied, 
he  preached  only  occasionally.  He  had  tendered  his  resigna* 
tion,  we  are  told,  more  than  oiu*e,  hut  the  people  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  it.  He  visited  Wales  again  in  the  following  year,  and  • 
after  his  return,  soon  ceased  preaching  to  his  own  flock,  although 
lie  never  received  from  them  a  regular  diseluirge.  It  appears 
that  a  considerable  change  had  gradually  taken  place  in  Mr. 
Richards’s  theological  opinions,  since  his  first  settlemcut  at 
Lynn,  and  this  had  given  rise  to  the  most  injurious  misrepre¬ 
sentations.  A  dcgret‘  of  coolness  on  the  part  of  his  former  friends 
was  the  natural  result.  The  share  he  had  iu  promoting  the  se¬ 
cession  which  took  ])hice  among  the  Welch  Ri||)tists  during  his 
visit  to  the  princi])ality  in  1800,  drew  upon  him,  also,  the  warm 
displeasure  of  the  whole  body  of  Calvinistie  Baptists.  What 
were  really  Mr,  Kiehurds’s  opinions  is  no  longer  of  unyimpor- 
tuiu'c  to  the  living;  he  has  now  jmssed  into  a  worhl  which  ex¬ 
cludes  the  existence  of  doubt.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  be 
%vas  grossly  calumniated  ;  and  he  was  not  the  only  individual 
among  the  licMly  to  which  he  belonged,  whom  the  misrepresen* 
tatioDs,  and  unkindiiiss,  and  intoL*ranco  cccttsioncd  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience^  had  the  unhappy  effect 
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of  into  nnotlicr  cuniicxiun,  and  of  impcUiu!;^,  porhtpS| 

iDseiisiMv,  into  fnrtluT  sjuM  ulitivc  error. 

In  1805,  Mr.  11.  htHMino  a  widower,  after  having  been  mar¬ 
ried  only  two  years,  an  event  wliich  so  ovcrwlieliiicd  his  spirits, 
that  he  withdrew  himself  from  society.  For  seven  years  he 
scarcely  appeared  abroad  even  amon^  his  intimate  friends  ; 
livini;  the  life  of  a  liermit,  without  so  much  as  a  servant,  lat¬ 
terly,  to  wait  upon  him.  To  this  privation,  lie  appears  to 
have  submitted  from  the  most  honourable  motives.  ^  With 

*  an  income  barely  sulficieut  for  the  comforts  of  an  individual,* 
we  are  told,  ‘  he  was  very  liberal  to  the  indigent,  especially  to 

*  his  relatives,  in  Wales.’  He  expired  J8ept.  13,  1818,  in  the 
sixty' ninth  year  of  his  a^e. 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  K.  was  never  popular  in  England,  hut 
when  preaching  in  the  Principality,  in  his  beloved  native  lan- 
fjua^e,  he  was  followed  by  crowded  auditories.  He  spoke 
with  a  stron£^  Cambrian  accent,  and  in  his  appearance,  as  well 
IS  in  his  character,  was  conspicuously  of  the  race  of  ancient 
Britons.  A  work,  entitled  “  Cambro-Britisli  Hiojjrajdiy,”  which 
had  employed  him  for  some  years,  is  announced  for  puldicatioii 
by  his  worthy  executor,  the  Author  of  the  present  Memoir, 
to  whom  we  cannot  hut  tender  our  thanks  in  parting,  for  the 
interesting  volume  he  has  presented  to  us. 

Art,  X.  Select  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose.  By  the  late  Jolm  Dowd¬ 
ier,  Jun.  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  Third  Editiui. 
2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  viii— 730.  London,  1818. 

those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  personally  ao<|uaint(Hl 
with  the  accomplished  individual  of  whose  talents  and  virtues 
these  pieces  form  tlie  memorial,  no  other  record  was  nc(*cssary, 
and  none  could  he  more  interesting,  than  the  few  remains  here 
presemed  to  the  public.  The  slight  hiographicnl  notice  prefixed 
to  (lieii),  would  In*  siitlicieni  to  recall  to  their  recollection  the  few 
incidents  that  tliversdied  a  career  wliich  promised  to  he  bO  bril¬ 
liant,  but  which  lenninated  still  more  hup|)ily  for  the  subject  of 
those  bright  anticipations,  than  if  ho  had  live<l  to  realise  titein  in 
the  highest  worldly  distinctions.  We  bring  to  these  volumes, 
however,  tertninly  not  the  cold,  stern  teiiqier  of  professional 
critics,  hut  still,  the  previous  feelings  of  personal  strangers  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  a  third  edition  brings  the  work  fairly  nnduf 
our  notici*,  us  a  publication  which  no  longer  addresses  itself  to 
the  circle  of  i'^lr.  Howdler’s  private  friends,  we  shall  state  with¬ 
out  reserve  wliut  were  the  impressions  made  iijion  oiir  minds  by 
the  perusal.  Most  readers  will,  wc  think,  in  common  with  our- 
Mves,  regret  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  was  not  improved,  for 
lidding  to  the  records  of  biography  one  fair  example  more,  in  a 
form  adapted  to  convey  the  full  force  of  that  example  to  his  con- 
l^niporarics.  Interesting  as  was  the  character  of  Henry  Kirke 
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While  in  every  point  of  view,  aiul  distiii^uishiiti^  as  was  bis 
wins,  )et  none  of  bis  friends  are  insensible  of  Uie  cbli^tionv 
which  the)  are  under  to  iiis  Biotri  Apher,  fur  placing  that  cin. 
racier  in  its  full  and  for  compelling  the  public  to  lender 

to  his  nu  inory  the  homage  of  a  most  powerful  interest  and  afli'c- 
tionate  syuipathy-  Althmi«»li  we  are  aware  that  there  was  iar 
less  scope  in  the  present  instance  for  the  talents  ot  a  Bios^raiiher, 
yet  materials  wouhl  not  have  been  wanting  lor  an  iiueiesiing 
inenioir.  And  the  pieces  selected  for  publication  are  not  of  a 
nature  either  to  supply  the  delicieney,  or  to  supersede  sncli  an 
introduction.  They  are  of  extremely  unequal  merit  and  interest ; 
a  circumstance  which,  uppl'n  d  to  the  woiks  of  an  unknown  Au* 
•thor  claiming  to  he  received  on  the  ground  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  would  in’ed  some  explanation,  as  ostensibly  lessening  our 
estimate  of  the  writer.  In  the  present  instance,  the  respon>ibilily 
of  giving  publicity  to  tlie  inferior  specimens  ol  the  Author’s 
powers  of  mind,  ehtirely  devolves  njjun  the  Editor;  >  cl,  as  the 
establishment  of  the  literary  ropuUition  of  his  deccasi  d  friend  or 
relative,  has,  probably,  formed  no  part  of  his  ol)ji  ct,  or  has  at 
least  been  a  very  subordinate  motive  in  the  publication,  it  is  a 
respousibility  from  which  he  will  not  shrink,  and  it  will  not  cx» 
pose  him  taany  very  serious  charges. 

The  Select  Pieces  consist  of  a  ‘  Jonniar  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily 
and  Atuliu,  undertaken  in  1810,  lor  the  rct  overy  oi  his  health ; 
extracts  from  letters  to  his  friends,  from  1801  to  1811;  pieces 
in  verse,  occupying  between  sixty  anti  seviiuy  pages ;  two  or 
three  short  articles  which  appeait  tl,  we  believe,  in  the  (Mirisliau 
Observer  ;  extracts  from  a  review  of  the  'i'ahleaa  de  la  lAltera* 
iurv  pendant  la  dix^huitthne  Ste<  le  ;  a  rt'vitw  of  Stewart’s 
Pliilosopliical  Essays  ;  untl  «ume  simi  t  ‘  I'ln  ological  Tracts.’ 
Viewt'd  us  the  only  remains  of  a  man  whose  character  conimunU. 
cal(‘tl  its  inlertsl  to  his  productions,  all  of  these  may  be  read 
with  interest.  Except  as  containing  illustrations  of  citaracler, 
however,  the  greater  part  of  the  Juiiinal  iiiighl  have  been  spared, 
and  a  stern  estimate  of  its  iixiinsic  mt  rit  wu  ild  have  led  to  (be 
rejection  also  of  the  poetry.  Mr.  Bowiller’s  talent  for  versifica¬ 
tion  was  not  of  a  higher  order  than  what  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
persons  of  studious  and  contemplative  habits  ;  it  is  a  talent  which 
seems  to  he  naturally  developed,  like  tlu  other  faculties,  in  the 
l^rncess  of  cultivation,  and  'n  generally  spends  ilseli  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  which  precedes  ilie  full  maturiiy  of  the  inteliet  tu.il  chaiactef. 
Mr.  Buwdler  would  nevei  nave  atiuiiu  d  distinction  by  this  species 
of  compusiliui),  aiul  we  Ucl  equally  certain  that  he  would  not 
have  coMliiiiied  to  immlge  in  it,  lunher  than  in  the  cecasiona!  ex¬ 
ercises  of  piety.  Some  piices  ol  this  description  are  auiong  the 
most  pleasing  spcciii  cnsul  his  po#  try.  One  of  tlies»*,  cntiil^i 
*  At  :8ca  in  a  Storiu,’  is  auikiug,  iroui  the  circtuiiStoncc  of  iti 
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having  actually  been  coiuposeil  iin^ler  llic  feeling  excited  by  such 

a  ^*eue. 

*  The  tempest  drivea  along  the  main, 

,  The  straining  vej-sel  heaves  lu  vain. 

Her  sails  are  rent,  her  tall  masts  bow, 

What  haiul,  what  hope  can  save  us  now  t 

*  God  of  the  ocean  as  the  land, 

The  billows  rise  at  thy  commuiul ; 

At  thine  Almighty  word  they  sleep, 

Stretched  cm  the  bosom  oi  the  de^  p. 

*  Oh  bless’d,  whoe’er  from  danger  free 
Has  lov'd,  obey’d,  and  worshiup'd  'I'hee, 

In  pain,  in  pleasure,  constant  still 

To  do .  his  great  Kedeemcr’s  will, 

*  ’Mid  shrieks  and  sounds  of  wdd  aflrighty 
His  heart  is  calm — his  hopes  are  bright ; 

His  stediasr  eye  the  scene  surveys, 

Is  closed  in  prayer,  and  wakes  to  praise.’ 

The  following  paraphrase  of  the  Forty-seirond  Psalm,  is  a 
$lill  happier  effort.  It  is  perfectly  elegant ;  and  though  it  does 
uot  entirely  answer  to  its  title,  being  a  free  version  ut  some  parts 
only  of  (he  Psalm,  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  sudiciently  pre¬ 
served,  under  the  allowable  ac'coinmodation  c»f  the  Psalmist’s  lan¬ 
guage.  i'lie  effect  of  the  burden  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
'  attempt  to  preserve  :  any  deviation  from  the  simple  phraseology, 
and  even  the  rhytliin  of  the  verse,  us  it  recurs  in  our  Transl  ition, 
would  lessen,  if  not  destroy  its  beauty.  The  reader  will  admire 
in  Mr.  Bowel ler’s  version,  the  separate  completeness  of  every 
fttanza,  which  seems  just  fiited  to  (he  thought. 

Part  I. 

I  <  Ab  panting  in  the  sultry  beam 

i  The  hart  desires  the  cooling  stream, 

I  So  to  thy  presence,  Lord,  1  flee, 

I  So  longs  my  soul,  O  God  !  for  thee, 

I  Athirst  to  tasie  »hy  living  prace, 

i  And  see  thy  glory  face  to  lace 

*  •  But  rising  griefs  distress  my  soul, 

I  And  tears  on  tears  successive  roll:  * 

J  For  many  an  evil  voice  is  near 

!  To  chide  my  woe.  and  mock  my  fear, 

And  silent  memory  weeps  alone 
j  O’er  hours  of  peace  and  gladness  flown. 

t 

5  *  For  1  have  walked  the  hi<ppy  round, 

j  That  circles  Sion’s  holy  groand, 

I  And  gladly  swell’d  the  chorui  lays 

That  liyinn’d  my  ^reat  Redeemer’s  praise, 

!  What  time  the  luillowed  arch  along 

I  Respoiiiive  swell’d  the  solemn  song. 
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*  All !  why,  by  passing  clouds  oppiess’d. 

Should  ve  xing  thoughts  distract  thy  breast  ? 

Turn,  turn  to  him,  in  every  pain, 

Whom  never  suppliant  sought  in  vain  ; 

Thy  strength,  in  joy’s  exlatic  day. 

Thy  hope,  when  joys  have  pass’d  away. 

Part  II. 

*  O  God  !  my  heart  within  me  faints, 

And  pours  in  sighs  her  deep  complaints  ; 

V  Yet  many  a  thonglit  shall  linger  still 
By  Canners  height  and  Tabor’s  rill, 

The  Olive  Mount  my  Saviour  trod. 

The  rocks  that  saw  and  ow’ned  their  God. 

*  The  morning  beam  that  wakes  the  skies. 

Shall  see  my  native  incense  rise ; 

The  evening  seraphs  as  they  rove, 

Shall  catch  the  notes  of  joy  and  love. 

And  sullen  night,  with  drowsy  ear, 

The  still  repealed  anthem  hear. 

‘  NTy  soul  shall  cry  to  thee,  O  Lord, 

To  thee,  supreme  incarnate  Word, 

My  rock  and  fortress,  shield  and  friend, 

Creator,  Saviour,  source,  and  end  ; 

Auu  thou  will  hear  thy  servant’s  prayer,  .  * 

Though  death  and  daikuess  speak  despair. 

‘  Ah!  why  by  passing  clouds  oppress'd. 

Should  vexing  thoughts  distract  thy  breast  ? 

Turn,  turn  to  Him,  in  every  pain. 

Whom  never  suppliant  sought  in  vain  ; 

IMy  strength,  ia  jo)’s  extatieday, 

My  hope,  when  joy  hus  passed  away  ! 

T'hc  Essay  on  the  comparative  merits  ol  private  and  public 
education,  which  is  ihe  first  of  the  pieces  in  prose,  we  Judge  to 
he  a  very  juvenile  production.  Viewed  in  any  other  light,  it  wm 
scarcely  deserving  of  lepnhlicaiioii.  One  s^nteiue  will  suflice 
to  shew  the  inunuturity  of  tlie  \Vi iter's  judgement. 

•  Will  the  rocks  glide  away  before  the  helm  of  Innocence,  the  cur¬ 
rent  yield  to  the  oar  of  Simplicity,  or  the  tempest  cease  to  howl 
around  the  canvas  of  Conlidence/ 

Nor  enn  we  speak  much  more  Uigldy  of  tlic  follotving  two 
papers.  The  review  of  the  ‘  'i'ikhlecim  de  la  LUti'ratnre  peit^ 
‘  daiit  lo  dix-hultiane  iS'irc/c,’ and  that  of  i^tew art's  Philosopbi* 
cal  Essays,  are,  ln)we\cr,  of  a  character  so  very  superior  to  the 
preceding  competition,  that  we  should  not  iiave  bnugined  tlieiu 
to  proceed  from  tiio  same  pen.  I'he  mind  of  the  Writer  imisl,»» 
’  the  intervals  between  the  dates  of  tlie  respective  pieces,  btv« 
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made  a  rapid  pro^r^s  towards  maturity.  It  would  have  liecn 
interesting  to  trace  the  circumstances  that  contributed,  in  iho 
present  instance,  to  that  visible  acceleration  of  the  intellectual 
(growth,  which  is  observed  to  take  place,  at  some  period  more  or 
less  early,  in  the  life  of  almost  all  persons  of  Mr.  Bowdler’s  cha¬ 
racter.  Some  book,  by  giving,  perhaps,  a  new  direction  to  tho 
thous;hts,  or  by  letting  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  understaud- 
iDg,  association  with  an  individual  of  a  higher  onler,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  entering  upon  some  active  pursuit  under  the  stimulating 
presence  of  a  suflicient  object,  or  the  large  accessions  to  the  in- 
dividuars  ideas,  obtained  from  visiting  foreign  countries,  or  from 
an  extended  acquaintance  with  society  at  home, — will  often  be 
the  means  of  exciting  this  quickened  action  of  the  faculties;  so 
that  on  looking  hack,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  individual 
shall  scarcely  recognise  as  his  own,  the  crude  notions  and  ob¬ 
scure  feelings  which  he  has  shed  in  the  interval.  We  are  not 
informed  to  what  extent  Mr.  Bowdler  was  in  the  habit  of  exer¬ 
cising  himself  in  literary  composition  ;  but  as  these  are  termed 
Select  Pieces,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conjecture  that  he  threw  out, 
in  the  season  of  effioreHcence^  the  usual  profusion  of  waste  leaves 
and  blossoms.  Those  which  arc  here  printed,  were  not,  it  is 
probable,  his  only  contributions  to  periodical  literature.  There 
are  few  writers  in  the  present  day,  of  any  literary  note,  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  made  an  essay  at  reviewing ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  remark,  that  whatever  mischiefs 
may  be  attributable  to  the  influence  of  periodical  criticism,  as  re¬ 
gards  both  tlie  critic  and  bis  readers,  there  are  to  be  set  against 
theso,  the  sensible  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  the  public 
miud,  and  the  quantity  of  eflicieiit  thinking  which  lias  been 
continually  generated  and  rc-produced  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
by  this  species  of  literary  organ.  The  greater  part  of  the 
writing  comprised  in  such  publications,  would  certainly  never 
have  been  produced  in  any  other  shape,  or  upon  any  other 
occasion.  Uy  supplying  to  men  of  original  talent  and  science 
an  incentive  to  exertion,  from  the  consideration  that  what 
they  furnished  would  he  instantaneously  thrown  into  circula¬ 
tion,  they  have  called  into  play  a  vast  deal  of  intellect  that 
would  otherwise  have  remained  dormant ;  and  desultory  as  for 
the  most  part  this  sort  of  writing  must  be,  there  arc  but  few 
productions  issued  from  the  press  in  the  present  day,  pf  a  higher 
order  of  literary  excellence  than  is  at  least  occasionally  exhibited 
in  our  Quarterly  Journals.  The  party  spirit,  the  disgusting 

ersonalities,  the  bigotry  or  the  irreligion,  of  wliich  our  leading 
eviews  are  made  the  vehicles,  are  altogether  another  mutter  ; 
it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  same  spirit 
which  perverts  literary  criticism  to  the  base  purposes  of  a  fac- 
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tion,  would  otherwise  (ind  a  Tent.  All  that  can  he  done  is,  to 
make  the  press  supply  at  once  the  hane  and  the  antidote. 

'I'he  reader  will  he  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
liowdler’s  critical  papers  are  written,  as  well  as  hy  the  com|)e- 
tent  actpiaintance  which  he  discovers  with  his  subject.  In  both 
<»t  them,  he  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  warm  and  ingenuous, 
though  by  no  means  indiscriminative  admiration  of  the  author. 

W  e  are  not  aware  why  ‘  extracts’  only  are  given  from  the  first 
of  the  two  articles.  The  Reviewer’s  introductory  remarks  are 
rather  excursive,  and  some  of  them,  especially  those  relating  to 
necessity,  tletachcd  from  the  extracts  which  suggested  them, 
appear  scarcely  relevant.  We  transcribe  one  sentence,  however, 
leaving  to  our  readers  its  application. 

‘  Yet  after  every  reasonable  concession  has  been  made,  and  every 
proper  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  all  human  performances,  it 
still  remains  certain,  that  w  herever  the  government  of  a  country,  in¬ 
cluding  both  its  formal  constitution  and  the  general  spirit  of  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  settled  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  the  prevailing  part  of  the  community,  there  is  not  only  a 
manliest  departure  from  all  just  theory,  but  there  is  also  imminent 
danger  of  some  national  convulsion.’ 

'I'hc  body  of  the  article  comprises  an  examination  of  the 
literary  character  of  Voltaire,  which  docs  great  credit  to  the 
taste,  and  judgement,  and  information  of  the  Writer,  and  a  brief 
notice  of  ^lontes(|uuiu,  Rousseau,  HnHon,  and  l>’ Alembert.  The 
ri'view  clos»*s  willi  an  <‘lo(|uent  passage  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  rrencli  school  of  pliilosophv,  from  which  we  must  make  room 
for  an  extract. 

*  One  naturally  conceives  of  philosophers  as  of  a  serious  reflective 
class  of  men  :  the  subjects  about  which  they  are  conversant  arc  grave 
and  important ;  the  investigation  of  truth  necessarily  demands  the 
exorcise  of  the  severer  powers  of  the  understanding  ;  and  the  results 
of  their  inquiries  so  nearly  .aftect  the  happiness  of  the  human  race, 
that  the  alliance  of  frivolity  with  such  pursuits  exhibits  an  incongruity 
of  ideas  tliat  woulil  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  shocking  ;  a  confusion 
of  images  too  monstrous  to  be  comical.  In  perusing  the  works  of  the 
French  writers  wlio  called  themselves  philosophers  during  the  last 
.ige,  the  tirst  feeling  is  a  sort  of  distressing  amazeniciUt  a  kind  of 
Iiorrible  surprise  ;  such  as  overtakes  us  on  beholding  an  extravagance 
of  nature,  or  wliich  travellers  are  said  to  experience  on  entering  the 
mansion  of  Prince  Palagonia  in  Siciljs  w  ho  has  crow'ded  into  hu 
rooms  every  fantastic  image  which  a  depraved  and  unnatural  fancy 
could  assort,  riiese  men  wrote  of  God;  of  creation,  providence, 
redemption  ;  of  man  and  virtue:  of  life,  death,  and  eternity;  ideil 
of  which  the  Very  names  are  aw  ful ;  to  whicli  the  mind  approochci 
puritied  qnd  chastised  hy  reverence  ;  and  they  are  as  merry  as  mon- 
Keys.  They  chatter  and  grin,  and  talk  of  the  government  of  the  urn- 
verse,  and  jest  a  little,  and  come  back  with  a  light  turn  to  the  origi* 
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of  morals,  ami  then  a  clever  story  against  priostcratl,  aiul  a  merry 
pa<s  at  Proviilence,  and  aJIvu  mon  chcr  philosophe  !  Whatslmll  we  say 
to  reasoners  such  iis  these  ?  Were  they  sane?  Is  it  ratiimal  for  beings 
who  can  think  and  feel,  who  hope,  and  fear,  and  suH’er, — for  mortal 
beings,  who  in  a  few  years  must  mingle  with  the  dust  they  trt'ud,  to 
sport  with  things  in  which  they  are  the  most  vitally  concerned,  and 
which  may  determine  their  happiness  or  misery  for  ever  ?  Is  it  decent 
for  a  feeble  creature,  crawling  upon  the  earth  for  a  moment,  and 
ready  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  the  very  atmosphere  he  breatlies, 
to  canvass  with  levity  the  ways  of  his  Creator,  and  clap  or  hiss  as  if  it 
were  a  scene  at  the  opera  ?  If  this  be  the  fruit  of  knowlege,  indeed 
“  ignorance  is  bliss.”  If  this  be  philosophy,  it  is  that  of  the  petites 
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- ‘  And  yet  some  feelings  of  compassion  are  due  to  the  men 

and  to  the  nation  whom  we  have  condemned,  'i'liey  saw  not  the 
religion  of  Christ  such  as  it  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  its  Divint^ 
Author,  lowly  and  self-denied,  benevolent  and  spiritual,  separated 
from  sin,  and  superior  to  the  vanities  and  suH'erings  of  this  transient 
scene.  They  saw  it  debased  by  its  alliance  to  a  superstitious  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  sustained  by  a  civil  authority  at  once  arbitrary  and 
contemptible.  They  saw  the  profession  of  Christianity  often  united 
to  the  practice  of  vice,  or  the  policy  of  a  worldly  ambition ;  its 
dogmas  peremptorily  enforced,  and  its  precepts  habitually  relaxed. 
The  rapid  progress  of  infidelity  in  France,  sufficiently  proves  the 
decay  in  that  country  of  essential  religion.  The  Gospel  in  all  iu 
power,  appealing  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  carrying  its  cre¬ 
dentials  in  the  practice  of  those  who  acknowledge  it,  is  alone  capable 
of  contending  long  against  the  pride  and  passions  of  a  people  who 
have  once  thrown  oti’  the  bondage  of  an  ignorant  niul  implicit  faith ; 
and  those  who  have  the  weakness  to  place  their  reliance  on  tbg 
authority  of  ancient  institutions,  or  the  seemly  pomp  of  rituals  and 
services,  will  assuredly  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  these  are 
but  the  perisliuble  forms  in  which  religion  is  enshrined,  not  the  living 
and  immortal  spirit  which  can  alone  protect  itself  and  us  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  Tliis  is  a  truth  which  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings  of 
France  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  enforce.  While  we  reprobate 
the  men  who  conspired  against  Christianity,  and  deplore  their  success, 
let  us  never  forget  that  there  wore  other  conspirators  still  more 
formidable,  and  to  whom  that  success  is  chiefly  to  he  attributed 
the  unfaithful  udnisters  and  professors  of  religion,  who  reiulereil  it 
weak  by  their  dissentions,  odious  by  their  bigotry,  and  contemptible 
by  their  crimes.*  pp.  3.T2 — 3K). 

The  review  of  Stewart’s  Gssays  is  an  able  analysis  ot  that 
higiily  interesting  voluine.  It  is  ii(»t,  however,  our  hiisiness  to 
be  the  reviewers  of  reviews.  The  Theological  Tracis  are  very 
pleasing  compositions,  and  display  a  sound  jmlg.Mueiil,  a  Idglily 
cultivated  mind,  and  uimve  all,  very  considerahh?  attainments 
in  piety.  The  paper  ‘  on  the  supposed  comieciioii  between 
‘  religion  and  meiancholy,’  we  recollect  to  have  iioticeil  in  the 
Christian  Observer  many  years  ago,  with  particular  satisfaction. 
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That  on  the  eternity  of  future  luinishments,  does  equal  credit 
to  Mr.  Bowdler’s  abilities.  He  remarks  with  trulh^  that  with 
that  *  idea  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  which  this  doctrine  h 

*  supposed  to  be  so  repugnant,'  namely,  ‘  an  unlimited  dispo- 
‘  sition  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures,’  ‘  not  only 

*  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  but  the  smallest  degree 
^  of  existing  evil,  is,  to  our  limited  understanding,  irreconcile- 
^  able anil  ‘  equally  irreconcileable,’  since  infinite  benevolence 
cannot  admits  of  majus  or  minus,  *  The  most  transient  liead- 

*  ache,  and  the  damnation  of  all  mankind,  are  in  this  view  in. 

*  volved  in  the  same  mystery.*  The  Tract  on  Hope  is  another 
which  we  can  strongly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
These  papers  were  designinl  to  have  a  practical  character,  and 
the  subjects  scarcely  admit  of  much  originality ;  but  they  are 
marked  by  very  correct  thinking,  and  exhibit  qualities  of  mind 
far  more  valuable,  and  perhaps  not  less  ran*,  than  genius.  Mr. 
Bowdler’s  character  appears  to  have  been  in  no  respect,  strictly 
speaking,  extraordinary,  but  it  had  the  completeness  and  the 
strength  which  result  from  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers,  and  every  exertion  of  his 
faculties  told,  because  it  was  well  directed,  and  because  it  was 
impelled  by  the  etlicient  motives  of  religious  principle.  Had  \\\^ 
life  been  spared,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  attain  an  eminent 
station  in  society,  and  to  have  been  proportionately  useful. 
He  was  a  person  in  whom  Christianity  would  be  tolerated  by  the 
world,  for  the  sake  of  the  talents  and  the  accomplishments  which 
it  sanctified,  and  who  would  know  how  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  personal  respect  so  acquired,  in  disarming  the  prejudices  of 
the  world  against  religion  itself.  In  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
he  had  evidently  acted  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Author  he  so  fervently  admired,  in  his  “  Philosophy  of  the 
“  Mind,”  that  ‘  It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  object  of  any 

*  one,  to  become  an  eminent  metaphysician,  inatbematician,  or 

*  poet,  but  to  render  himself  happy  as  an  individuul,  and  in 

*  agreeable,  a  res|>ectable,  and  a  useful  member  of  society.* 
But  what  made  him  eminently  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  was 
the  early  bold  which  religion  obtained  upon  bis  heart,  and  the 
paramount  influence  which  it  continued  to  have  in  the  f^ormation 
of  his  character  ;  fully  justifying  the  motto  affixed  to  the  title- 
page,  that  *  a  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man.’ 
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Gentlnnen  and  Publishers  tvho  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Hkview,  by  sending  information 
(postpaid)  of  the  subject,  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which, thep  may  depend  upon  being  communicatea  to  the  public,  if  con* 
sistent  with  Us  plan. 


Ill  the  Pres*.  The  •('cond  volume  of 
“The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Me*- 
liah ;  an  Inquiry  with  a  view  to  a  sa« 
lulactory  deter luinatioii  ot  the  Doctrine 
uught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  coucern* 
in.?  the  Person  of  Christ;  iiicludiiig  a 
can  tul  examination  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bt'Ishain’s  Calm  Inquiry,  and  of  other 
I'nirarian  Work*  on  the  same  subject. 
By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  D  vinily  Tu¬ 
tor  in  the  Prnte.xtant  Uissentin?  College, 
•I  lloinerton.*’  This  will  conclude  the 
investigation  which  the  author  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  one  of  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  que.stions  that  can  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  human  laiiid.  As  in  the 
former  volume,  the  expectations,  pre¬ 
dictions,  mid  descriptions  of  the  (ireat 
Moral  Deliverer  of  mankind,  were  trac¬ 
ed  through  the  early  ages  of  religions 
kaowhdge,  so,  in  the  same  method  of 
ana’ysis  and  cautious  induction,  the  vo¬ 
lume  now  in  the  press,  pursue*  the  course 
of  information  and  argument,  u|>on  the 
furgi  stions  connected  with  the  ininislry 
uf.luhii  the  liaptist,  the  intimations  and 
proft'ssions  made  or  admitltd  by  Jesn* 
Christ  himself,  and  the  final  develop¬ 
ment  aiai  completion  of  the  evidence  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles. 

Mr.  J.  B.  William*  of  Shn  wsbury, 
kas  in  the  press.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Iliil- 
lou,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Pliilip  Henry,  written  ny  the  Rev.  M  it- 
thrw  Henry,  and  never  before  piibiUbeil. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Ward’s 
View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and 
Mythology  of  the  Hiiuiuos,  may  shuitiy 
be  expected.  Two  volniiies  of  this  work, 
including  the  Mythology  of  the  Hindixis, 
are  alreadv  before  the  public.  The  third 
volume,  now  in  the  press,  we  uinlerstand, 
taill  Contain  a  history  of  this  people,  se¬ 
lected  entirely  from  Htiidoo  materials, 
ind  a  very  copious  account  of  manners 
and  customs,  the  state  of  the  arts,  Acc. 
The  fourth  and  last  volume  will  coin- 
pr  se  a  view  of  the  ancient  and  present 
Mate  of  Hindoo  Literature,  Catalogues 
•f  lbs  works  stlU  extant  on  Pbiloaopby, 


Astronomy,  Law,  Physic,  Poetry,  My¬ 
thology,  die.  and  a  liistoi  y  of  their  Phi¬ 
losophy  arranged  after  the  manner  of 
Knlield. 

Mr.  J  amt's,  tlie  author  of  two  works, 
one  on  the  “  Naval,”  the  other  on  the 
**  Military,  Occurrences  of  the  late 
Ameiican  War,”  is  pn  |>aring  fnr  the 
pre***,  *‘  The  Navsl  H  story  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  c  nnuiciu'einent  of  hos- 
tilitii*  in  M.iy  1803,  to  the  present 
time  ” 

Karly  in  the  present  month,  will  be 
publ.shed  in  8vo.  a  Sketch  of  the  iM.*o- 
nomy  of  Man.  In  this  Sketch  an  at« 
tempt  is  made  to  conin  ct  the  history  of 
the  operations  o^  the  intellect  with  that 
of  the  sevt  ral  lunctNMis  of  the  botlily  or¬ 
gans,  and  to  tiace  the  iiiutual  connexion 
that  subsists  between  all  these  ofe^rationt 
and  lunctions.  The  work  i*  not  only 
ealenlated  to  form  a  text-lKiok  for  the 
metlical  studmit ;  but,  being  written  for 
general  perusal,  it  is  iotemlrd  as  a  brief 
ontliuc  from  w  hieh  every  person  may 
collect  the  leading  facts  ol*s<'rvable  in 
man,  both  as  tar  a*  regard*  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  bmlily  organ*,  and  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  intellei'tiial  powers. 

On  the  first  of  January  will  appear. 
No.  1.  ol'anew  Literary  Journal,  enti¬ 
tled  *•  The  Retrospective  Review,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  criticisms  upon,  analynes  of, 
an  1  extracts  from,  curious,  useful,  and 
valuable  book*  in  all  iauguafes,  which 
have  been  puUlitheil  from  the  revival  of 
literature  to  the  commenceinent  of  the 
present  century.  PUJited  by  a  5ociefy 
of  Member*  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  To  be  conlmued  quarterly. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  voMimet  of  the 
octavo  edition  of  Franklin**  Memoir*, 
comprising  his  posihuinoii*  writings,  die. 
will  ap|>ear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Dioiilh. 

Pearly  in  Dt'ccmiier  will  be  published, 
a  new  ^ition  of  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man, 
illustrated  with  engravings  in  the  first 
style  of  the  art,  friMii  designs  by  Uwins, 
and  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  author 
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rtiirravrd  fiom  the  original,  bv  Jervas, 
in  the  p(t»>e»»iun  ut  G.  W.  'I'aylur,  Hn(|. 
M.  P, 

ill  November  will  be  pnblisheil, 
ill  12  vols.  tiMp.  8vo.  with  a  purtrail  ut' 
the  aut lull',  the  Poetical  Woi  ks  ol  Walter 
Scott,  Km|.  now  first  eollecttd. 

In  the  conrse  of  November  will  be 
published,  in  thrre  volumo,  Ivniihiie  ;  a 
lloiiiance.  Hy  the  Author  wf  Wavt  rit  y. 
AUo,  the  Novt  Is  and  'rale*;  of  the  Author 
of '.V’averley  :  uniformly  printed  in  l^ 
octavo  voliiineK,  with  a  glossary.  And 
IlluKtratioiis  of  the  Novels,  Sic.  in  12 
piiiits,  after  de.^igns  by  Allan. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  one  vol. 
12mo.  (pp.  above  300)  price  (>s.  “  A 
Goneisi  V'lewof 'IVue  and  False  Ri  ligioii,’’ 
on  a  new  and  iiietliodical  plan,  with  the 
various  snhslitutcs  with  which  too  many 
satisfy  themselves,  the  causes  of  spirit  iia  I 
declensions,  and  the  best  nii  an.s  to  pro¬ 
mote  vital  gOiiliinss.  Tite  whole  pro\tsl 
from  suitable  gcriptureexti acts,  from  the 
works  and  the  dyinit  sayings  of  eminent 
Christians  ;  with  a  list  of  the  best  books 
on  rx|i«  riiiieiital  religion,  ainl  explanatoi  y 
itmarks.  l>y  tiie  Ki  v.  («.  (t.  Scrages, 
A.  M.  Author  of  Insirnctive  S«‘lections, 
Knglish  Coin|M>sitioti,  dec.  &c.  'I'o  be 
published  by  subsciiption,  iti  Janu.iry 
or  February,  1820. 

A  port u 41  of  the  following  work  on 
^.iitoiiiology,  is  ready  for  pubbrati«»n  ;  it 
is  well  printeil,  and  with  plates.  Hoi  a* 
Kntotiioiogira' ;  or,  F.ssays  on  the  An- 
nulose  Animals,  lly  \V.  S.  Maeleay, 
Fsq.  A.  M.  of  Trinity  Colleire,*  Cam* 
biidge.  Vol.  I.  Pait  1.  Coot  .lining 
general  ohju'rvatii'nr  on  the  geography, 
inamiers,  and  natural  atlinities  ot  the 
iiiseets  whieh  coni|>ose  the  Iteims  Scu- 
ralufui  of  I.iiina'us  ;  to  which  are  addtxl, 
a  few  ineidenfal  remarks  on  the  Ciimera 
Ijufunut  iind  //o/c'  of  the  same  .author. 

Ciideon  Mantel  I,  F.sq.  has  in  the  press, 
a  wuirk  on  the  Fossils  of  the  fouth  Dvtwns, 
with  tMitlines  of  the  mineral  geography 
of  the  environs  of  I.ewes  and  Kiight- 
heluistoiir,  in  a  quarto  volume,  with 
numerous  engravings. 

An  erlition  of  the  t'ollected  Works  of 
r>r.  J«.bn  Morre,  with  memoirs  of  bis 
life  by  Dr.  Holieit  Anderson,  is  printing 
in  0(  tavo. 

A  new  edit'mii  of  Dr.  .leremy  TaylorN 
Oiiidc  to  F.teinal  fl.tppiness,  will  m<oii 
appt'ar,  in  a  duodtcnno  vcduine. 

Mr.  John  Rusm'II  lias  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  the  press. 

In  the  press,  a  new  edition,  in  two 
wolumcs  8vo»  of  No  Fiction:  a  narrative 


founded  on  recent  and  interestltig  ficti 
and  cuiinected  with  living  characlets.  * 

On  the  ‘23d  of  November  will  be  pub- 
li>hed.  Tune’s 'Feb  scope;  or,  a  conipUte 
guide  to  the  Almanack  tor  IS20:  cuo- 
taming  a  variety  of  novel  and  interesting 
matter,  relative  to  iiaUnal  bistorr, 
nstronc.iny,  biography,  and  antiquitut; 
and  an  IntrrHliictioii  on  cntoniolocy. 

In  a  liw  day.s  will  U*  publislml,  a 
!,elt»r  on  Snp<  rstition.  By  the  Right 
Hun.  William  Pitt  (afterwards  Kail  of 
Cbatbam).  Fiist  printed  in  1733,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  miiltitarious  sects  of  the 
Briiisii  (inpiie. 

Ill  the  press,  the  Emigrant’s  True 
tinidc  Id  the  British  Setlbainiits  in 
Cpper  Canada  :  containing  the  Ik's! 
advice  and  dinctions  respecting  the 
voyage  to  .Montreal,  ninl  the  modeoftra* 
veiling  and  conveyance  np  the  country  ; 
with  an  itinciarv  of  distances,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  F.dls  of  Niagara.  To  which 
is  added,  an  .Account  of  the  Scttituiciit 
on  the  banks  of  l  ake  Erie,  calkd  Ia)u- 
don;  with  some  original  l.elti  rs  by  a 
l.;incnstcrian  Farmer,  a  rcsidtiU.  With 
prefatory  icmai  kson  einigratiou,  proviug 
the  superior  advaniagis  of  the  British 
Canadas  to  the  Cape  of  Guoil  llupt',  itc. 

The  Ibird  and  last  voininc  of  tlicRpv. 
JobiiNon  Grant’s  History  of  the  English 
Church,  will  shortly  ap|H'ar. 

In  the  prt  ss,  and  will  Ih*  published  in 
November,  .An  Abridgenu  nt  of  the  most 
{Ktpniar  Modem  Voyages  and  Tiarels. 
lllnstrateil  witli  maps  nnvl  numerous 
engravings.  P2mo.  Vol.  1.  containing 
Voyages  ami  Travels  in  Euroi>e;  vo|.  2. 
Ill  Asia  ;  vol.  3.  In  Attica;  and  vd,  K. 
Ill  Ameiica.  Intembd  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  young  pc  rsons.  Kaich  volume 
distinct,  and  sidd  separate,  price  5s.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 

E.arly  in  November  will  be  publislied, 
Elenn  nts  of  a  Plan  for  tlie  Liquidation 
of  the  Public  IMit  of  the  Cnitt*d  King¬ 
dom  ;  being  the  di aught  of  a  declaration 
snhmittid  to  the  attention  of  the  landed, 
funded,  and  every  olht  r  description  of 
proprietor  of  the  Utiiterl  Kiiigdoiii.  With 
an  inliodnclory  discourse.  By  Richard 
Heathiicld,  Gent. 

.Mr.  Fr«<1erirk  Nash  having  been  em* 
ployed  at  intervals  during  the  last  three 
years,  in  Paps,  making  llravrings  of  its 
principal  Buildings,  and  the  surrounding 
Scenery;  it  is  projioscd  to  publish  a 
series  of  Engravings  (in  number  from  50 
to  6t>),  under  the  title  of  Vitw-s  in  Parts 
and  its  Environs.  The  work,  comprising 
nut  less  than  5  plates  in  each  part,  with 
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appropriate  letter- prfs>,  will  exUivl  to 
10  part!*,  ill  royal  4to.  om*  to  lie  pub- 
lifhrtl  rvcry  thret*  month!*.  'I'he  forward 
sta'e  of  the  iiiKr.i^ iiiis  aulhoriiie'*  the 
proprotors  to  »ay,  that  the  ^^r^l  will  he 
rrady  ii;  the  early  part  of  the  year  18'20, 
Fiom  the  naliite  un;l  extent  of  the  ar¬ 


rangements  entered  into  with  the  artists, 
whox:  iiumeH  art!  a  gnarantet*  for  the 
tKohletl  excellenee  of  the  work,  and  ol 
their  determination  to  do  justice  to  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  the  drawing"*,  the 
public  uiay  confidently  aiitieipale  a 
ii\r‘ix.re  of  the  art  of  eiigiaving. 
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BIOOKAPHY. 

A  Christian  Sketch  of  l-nly  Maxwell 
«f  Pollock,  late  of  F.dinburgh,  price 
i*.  6J, 

commercial. 

A  Cener.il  C*Mnmer«"ial  Dictiouiry, 
Minprrhendinx tr.idt",  iiiaiiuf.ieturis,  and 
navi.'alioii  ;  as  also  agiiculturt",  so  far 
as  it  IS  coniieeted  w  ith  eoinmer**i'  ;  with 
hrii-f  abstracts  of  the  l.iws  ri  luting  to 
the  regulation  and  protection  of  trade 
aivl  tradeMueii  ;  exhibiting  their  pre- 
krnt  state,  anil  th<‘ir  eoiinecl.oii  in  thise 
kingdoms  with  those  of  other  parts  of 
thcwoild.  Ily 'riioinas  Mortim  r,  F'i|. 
The  sicond  edition,  with  cotiMileiable 
altera* ions  and  ad<littoiis.  ('oi reeled 
to  August  18ll>.  By  William  n.rkiii- 
>nn,  K.-n.  with  the  assistance  of  profe.s- 
•sioiial  m  •*llemen  in  the  various  dejiarl- 
ineiits.  8vo.  II.  lOs. 

Part  six  of  the  aho***  work,  being 
the  conclusion,  is  just  published,  price  6s, 

EDUCATION. 

.4n  liitiu".luetioii  to  the  writing  of 
Litiir  r.\eiei>e.s,  containing  easy  exer- 
c  ses  on  all  the  tleehnable,  with  copiously 
ariang(N|  li>ts  of  the  iiideclinahio,  parts 
of  spied);  oo  a  plan  whieli  c.iniiot 
I'O'SiuIy  fail  to  secure  i*»  the  pupil  a 
ttioroogh  niidei stand. iig  of  ihe  principles 
of  gratuinar,  by  a  gradual  divdope- 
Hunt  of  Ihe  ruh  s,  in  a  series  of  «"xainples 
•'■nelly  appropriate,  and  purely  classical. 
TItc  radical  [.atiu  is  mleriiiKxl  through¬ 
out  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any 
refeiencrt  except  to  tlie  gianiinur  ;  and 
•In:  wiiole  so  varied,  lt))t  most  *)f  the 
1  a  l  ng  verbs  in  the  langn.age  are  intro- 
ductd  under  t'n  ir  resj»«  «:tive  conjnga- 
doiis.  Adapted  to  tl.e  Ktoii  (■rainmar. 
by  J.inicfc  .Mitchell.  Is.  sewed  or  Is.  bd. 
h-Hind, 

tiu.i/zaroniN  lulian  Grammar. — 
•iraiutnuiie  Italenne  divisee  en  cinq 
l*■*r^ies,  ibtiii  l.i  pnmiire  traitera  <le  la 
bramtii  lire  simple  avec  des  Themes 
places  a  la  fin  de  chaque  regie ;  la 
•^onde,  Ue  la  Gruuimuirc  raisouii^e  ;  la 


truisii^me  comprendia  un  Uecneil  d« 
Phrases  d'ldioiues,  et  ilMdiotisOles  ;  la 
«pialiieiiie  la  I'rosodie  ;  et  daiiE  la  cin* 
(|nii*me  on  Ironvera  quehpies  essait 
de  son  g<  ui  pour  la  Pocsie  ItalieiiiM}. 
8vo.  lU.s.  6d. 

Graiimiar  for  Children,  upon  an  eatire 
new  plan.  lllu.stiated  with  cuts 
Hianstui).  Is. 

The  Tt-acher*s  Key  to  Grainm.ir,  fur 
Chil  In  n,  4d. 

The  K.nglish  Primer  or  First  Book  for 
Chihli  CD  airangixl  ou  a  plan  which 
ennnot  fa  I  to  di  light  as  well  as  instruct 
young  children  in  the  first  elements  of 
reading  am  I  spelling.  By  the  Rev.  T* 
C'laik,  illnstralcd  by  upwards  of  two 
huiMlrt"ii  uoml  engravings.  6J. 

The  National  Reader,  consisting  of 
easy  lessons  in  history,  geography,  hio- 
giupiiy,  mythology,  nalniul  history,  &c« 
the  wlioh’  arr.ingcd  on  a  new  plan  and 
illustrated  hy  marly  one  hundred  en¬ 
gravings,  being  :x  smpiel  to  the  National 
^*poiling.  By  the  Rev.  T,  Clark. 

HISTORY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Rxpeditiou  which 
sailed  troiii  Knglaml  at  the  close  of  1817, 
for  the  service  of  the  .S|>anish  Patriots  ; 
including  the  militaiy  and  iiavnl  trans- 
aciioiis,  and  nllumite  fate  of  that  cxp<*- 
dition;  also  the  arrival  of  Coloueltf 
Bk*-'set  aii'l  F.nghsh,  with  British  tniops 
for  that  service,  their  rt'ceplion  and  sub- 
setpient  proceetliugs,  will)  other  inte« 
resting  occurrences.  By  C.  Brown,  late 
Captain  of  the  Veiiezuclau  Brigade  of 
Light  Artillery,  who  r'eturuefi  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  June  'i9,  1819.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Cireninslaiitiul  N-irralive  of  the 
('ainpaigii  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1813. 
By  Baron  O.lelben,  one  of  the  Gt'neral 
oiti-eri  of  the  Army,  To  which  am 
sutijoinrd  the  Notes  of  M.  Aubert  Ue 
V'elry.  With  a  map.  2  voln.  8vo.  19s. 

MIsCBLLANIoUS. 

la  ttei-s  fnim  Bucikim  Ayret  xnd  CItili; 
with  UI)  original  history  of  thv*!  latter 
CQuiitry.  By  th:  Author  of  £<Ucrt 


500  Li$t  of  Work$  recently  publUhed, 


from  Parsftiay.  llluatfated  by  engrm- 
^in|t  ttru.  I2«. 

Two  Music  2ipfechet  at  Cambridge  ; 
■pokt'ii  at  public  rouim*  nceiiieiits  in  the 
y«ar  1714  and  1730.  fty  Roger  Lung, 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College ;  and  John 
Taylor,  M.A.  of  St.  John’s.  To  uhicb 
are  adcled,  I)i.  T.aylur’s  Latin  Spteeh 
at  St  Mary's,  on  tlie  30th  ot  January, 
1730;  several  of  his  juvenile  {hkius; 
some  ii«iiH>r  ttsays  in  pn>se  ;  and  speei- 
nuns  of  bU  epistolary  corrc'^pondtnce. 
To  the  whole  are  pnfixetl.  Memoirs  of 
l>r.  Tayhir  and  Dr.  Long ;  edited  by 
J.  Nichols,  F.5.A.  8vo.  7s. 

Kavdon  Paiieis  ;  cunsi^ting  of  litters 
on  various  subject.s,  Lteiary,  Political, 
and  Eceiesiavi  cal,  to  and  fioin  Dr. 
John  Braiiihull,  Primate  of  Ireland. 
Includ'iiit  the  c'orroponiience  of  several 
most  ciaineiit  nu-n  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seveutetnlh  century;  faith¬ 
fully  printed  fn>m  the  originals,  and 
illustrated  with  literary  and  historical 
iM>tea.  By  the  Rev.  Mdward  Rerwick, 
Author  of  ** 'I'be  Life  6f  Seipio  for 
many  years  domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
late  Karl  of  Moira,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
pH’seot  Marquis  ol  ll.istings.  Governor- 
general  of  India,  &c.  8vu.  12s. 

Report  fmm  tn«  S«'leet  Committee  on 
the  Highways  of  the  Kingdom:  together 
with  the  III. null  a  of  eviUoiicc  taken 
before  them.  8vo.  48.  sewctl. 

^<11  ’111 is  report  is  illustrative  of  the 
systiui  of  road-making,  introduced  by 
John  London  M'Adam,  Ksq.  the 
City  of  Bristol,  and  of  the  great  sne- 
eest  which  has  attendv'd  it  wherever  it 
has  been  acted  on. 

Taylor’s  (Jeremy,  D.  D.  Chaplain  inor¬ 
dinary  to  Kinit Charles  1.)  Sehet  Works: 
containing  the  Rule  and  Kxercises  of 
Holy  Living— The  Rule  and  Kxerr  ises  of 
Holy  Dying — Discourses  uu  Vaiioos 
Subjeetie— riie  Life  and  Death  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  6  voU.  8vo.  31.  3$. 

Tlie  African  Cumiiuttcr'.  By  T.  F. 
Huwdich,  l^q.  Coiiductoi  of  the  Mii»* 
siuii  to  Avhaiitee.  8vo.  3s. 

The  Christian’s  Annual  Joiirii.'il  and 
Record  of  Uttrafure,  fur  182U.  2s.  3d. 
roan  luck. 

The  Family  Maiwico.  A  Tale.  By 
Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongari  fcap.  8vo.  with 
m  heautitui  frontispiece.  6s.  6d. 

Juvenile  Friendship;  ur,  the  Guirle  to 
Virtue  and  Happiness.  In  dialogues, 
between  two  student  friends.  1 2mo.  3$. 


S<‘le€t  Letters  of  Ganganelli  Pope 
Cienent  XIV.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  C.  J*  Metcalf,  Esq.  12bo. 
price  6s. 

rOETST. 

Tribute  of  Affection  to  the  Memory  of 
the  late  Mis.  S.  K.  F.  Whiiehouse.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Whitehoiise,  Chaplain  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 
8vo.  price  3s. 

The  Wizard;  or.  Fatal  Banquet:  a 
poem,  in  four  parts.  By  Henry  Llewellyn. 
8vo.  4s. 

The  Wars  of  Wellington  ;  a  narra¬ 
tive  poem  ill  fifteen  canto*.  By  Dr. 
Syntax.  Fart  I,  to  be  continued  weekly, 
and  fully  completed  in  tu’eUe  part*, 
einbeSliKhtd  with  thirty  engravings,  royal 
4to.  12s. 

Lyrical  Drainas,with  Domestic  Hours: 
a  MiNcellany  of  Odes  m.d  Songs.  By 
C«»melius  Neale,  late  Fellow  of  St..Tohn*l 
College,  Cambridge.  12q)u.  price  8s. 

THF.OTOnV, 

Deism  Refuted  :  or  Plain  Reasons  for 
being  .i  Christian.  By  i'homas  Hart¬ 
well  Horne,  M..\.  of  St.  John's  Collegr, 
Cambridge.  Second  t  dition,  coricct^ 
Is. 

The  Tendency  of  CKristianity  to  pro¬ 
mote  universal  Peace  :  a  sermon.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Bnrder.  8vo.  9d. 

A  new  and  elegant  edition  in  folio,  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Bible,  with  Dr.  Chsl- 
loin  r* si  Notes.  Publishetl  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr,  Gibson, 
vicar  apostolic  of  the  northern  district 
The  Legitimacy  of  Dissent  demon¬ 
strated,  ami  the  Protestant  Episcopti 
Church  provcil  not  to  be  the  only  safe 
Means  of  Salvation  :  being  a  reply  tos 
sermon  entith^l,  **  The  Sin  of  Schism  de¬ 
monstrated,  and  the  Protestant  F.pitco- 
pal  Church  proved  to  be  the  only  safr 
means  of  salvation  ;  preached  in  ike 
parish  church  of  Frome,  county  of 
Somerset,  Aug.  8,  1819.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  Casann,  M.A.  Chaplain  to  tht 
Flail  of  Caledon,  and  curate  of  Frome.” 
Dy  an  Anti-epismpalian. 

Naaman’s  Hii^tory,  Jonah’s  Guard, 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  Re¬ 
ligion.  By  Owen  Morris.  I2mn.  priseis* 
The  Beloved  Disciple:  a  Scries  of 
Discourses  on  I  lie  life,  Character,  and 
Writings  of  the  Apostle  John.  By  Alfred 
Bishop.  12ino.  pi  ice  6t. 
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